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REVIVALS. 



It is an inquiry of considerable importance, whether 
the revivals which are countenanced and promoted by 
very numerous sects of Christians — by those generally 
who having first arrogated in its just sense, are now permit- 
ted to retain as a mere badge of distinction, the name of 
Orthodox — whether these revivals are useful. Do they do 
good or harm 1 — or both ? -*and of which the more 1 I 
shall endeavor to discuss these questions with candor and 
a single desire to present the results of fair examination. 

It is not necessary to occupy time in describing one 
of these seasons, or in explaining my idea of the 
meaning conveyed by the term remval in the theology of 
the day. My interpretation of it will appear firom the 
remarks which will be offered, and if they should be in 
any degree inconsistent with the popular sense of the 
word, or with the facts which reading and observation 
may have presented to the mind of any one, they will be 
considered so far irrelevant or unsound. 

I would only observe, as a suitable introduction to 
what will follow, that I regard this as a strictly teehnieal 
term ; for it is used to designate something out of the 
course of most men's experience, peculiar, professional, — 
and artificial, inasmuch aa particular means devised by 
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human ingenuity, and forced into action according to 
prescribed rules or for a special purpose, are brought to 
bear upon a community. There is a sdeiice of revivals, 
and it may be studied in the books ; to produce and con- 
duct one properly is an art^ which must be learned by 
practice. I say this without any desire of creating a 
prejudice, but as a simple fact, which neither advocate 
nor opposer will deny. 

These excitements seem to me neither wholly bad» 
nor wholly good. There is a mixture of truth and error 
in the doctrine of revivals; we may approve in part, 
and we must in ptlrt condemn their management ; and 
tinquestiobable benefit and positive evil are seen in their 
results. It will be my aim to distinguish and exhilrit 
these several views. Let us first look On the mom plei^ 
sant side — on what is true, good, and beneficial. 

There is some truth in the doctrine of revivals, tt is 
true that men are sinners, that most men are habitually 
indifferent to their religious state, and that those who are 
sunk in vice or devoted to this world must be aroused to 
a sense of their condition. It is true that religion is the 
one thing needful, indescribably important to the indi- 
vidual and to society, and that we should use proper 
means for interesting our friends and neighbors in this 
subject. It is true that prayer is efficacious, that social 
prayer is a duty and a privilege, and that we ought to 
remember others in our intercessions to the Father of 
mercies. It is true that sympathy is an aid to virtue, 
that It may be innocently and advantageously employed 
to impress the heart or startle the conscience. It is true 
that the sinner ^ust be convinced and converted before 
he can be saved, that if his heart is wedded to earth il 
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must be divorced, that if bis character is corrupt it 
must .be changed, that if his life is immoral it must be 
renovated. It is true that seme persons have been, and 
oUiers may be suddenly brought to an acquaintance with 
themselves, be filled with shame and grief, and through 
the agony of their repentance effect in a short time their 
deliverance from the habits of sensual thought and feel- 
ing, in which years of wickedness had bound them. (It 
is as true however, let me here add lest I should seem 
to fall into contradiction, that such instances are rare.) 
It is true that God has promised his spirit in answer to 
prayer, that we need it, and that it cooperates with the 
smner s own exertions in securing for him the mastery 
over his evil propensities. And finally, it is true that 
circumstances of divine Providence may concur with 
haman arrangements, or may suggest to Christians the 
duty of putting into efiicient operation the means of pri- 
vate or social improvement ; in other words, it is certain 
that both individuals and societies are more disposed to 
receive and obey the influence of religion at some 
seasons than at others. — All this is true ; as I should 
suppose, obviously and indisputably true. Let these 
principles be avowed — they scarcely need be defended 
among Christians; let them be adopted in practice; 
and if in their lawfal and just use they produce a revi- 
val, then God be praised ; the fruit is good, the tree 
is sound, and is of God's own planting in the garden of 
life. 

There is something to approve in the management of 
revivals ; not much, however, in what may be strictly 
called their management It is important that the 
awakened sinner should find sympathy, else he ma^ 

VOL. V. — NO. L. 1* 
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Telapse into ctnconceiirn ; k in important that he should 
hti?e facilities of seeking light and peace, else he may 
"be discouraged; it is important that friends should 
frankly discover their interest in his^ situation, else he 
lEnay be prevented by shame or timidity from asking their 
counsel. — I confess I can say nothing more than is ex- 
f^ressed in these general terms, of tbib manner in which 
revivals are maintained. I do not like the unseasonable 
prayer- meeting; the crowded conference-room where ex- 
citement is stimulated by violent means; the public 
display that exposes to admiration the subjects of a work, 
which, if it be genuine and they be in the calm exercise 
^f their minds, must make them shrink from the gaze 
of men ; nor the secret conversations, the extravagant 
jstatements, the busy plans, and the artificial contrivances 
by which it is attempted to prolong the excitement. I 
cannot approve of these things; and yet they constitute 
nduch the larger part of what may be styled the machine- 
jry of a revival. To fervent prayer, to affectionate ex- 
hortation, to plain and pungent preaching, Qod forbid 
that we should feel an objection. Rather let such 
methods be recommended and used, and by divine grace 
m&y they be made successful. 

There is also much that we delight to* behold in the 
remits of these revirals. Who must not rejoice when the 
transgressor is convinced of the evil of his way, when 
the selfish heart is cleansed of its wickedness, and the 
stubborn will is bowed in humiliation and trust before the 
gracious majesty of God. Who must not be glad to hear 
of the triumphs of divine truth and heavenly love, when 
the blasphemy of the scofier is changed into the prayer for 
forgiveness^ or the sceptic repeats with gratitude the Ian- 
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goafe of the believer; whee age that had reiiued to 
teat OB the arin of aJnighty protectioii eelebrates the 
power on whioh alone it can reljr^ or youth flies to the 
fofoge which rdigioita principle opens amidst the temp* 
tationa of life ; when Tice is rebuked, and profligacy is 
driven to hide itself in ahame ; when the spirit of world* 
linesa is subdued, and its energies are for a season 
quenched ; when men are made better, and Grod is more 
olieyed,and Christ more loved, who that has a Christian's 
heart will not be glad and rejoice 1 Shall diere be joy 
In heaven over one sinner that repenteth, und shall not 
the disciples of Jesus on earth observe with delight the 
oonversion of the impenitent, and the increase of what* 
ever amount of goodness may exist among the children 
of men f I believe revivals have produced these effiscts in 
greater or less degrees ; I believe that they may be instru* 
mental in the production of sneh results ; and so far as 
they promote the cause of human salvation, for which 
€k>d sent his Son and that Son gave himself to death, 
SO far I am bound by my faith, by my integrity, by my 
charity, to approve of them and to acknowledge their 
iMnefits. 

Having saFd so much in favor of revivals, it may seem 
that I must admit their utility. But I have asserted 
that they present a mixture of truth and error, of good 
and e9i\, of advantage and mischief ; and it is only after 
<a oomparison of the one side with the other in these 
several relations, that we can determine on which lies 
"the prepK)nderance, and whether it is our duty to encour- 
age or to discountenance them. 
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There is error, I repeat, in the doctrine of revirals. 
We have noticed some of the principles on which they 
are supported. The great truths of religion are their 
basis ; but as in a building the frame-work constitutes 
a more intimate part of the structure. than the founda- 
tion, and upon the nature of the materials there , used 
will depend the value of the edifice, so in a revival 
other doctrines than the fundamental principles are 
brought into use, which have a more^ close connexion 
with the result, an^ from the character of which we can 
best judge cojicerning the whole system. 

Of these doctrines, the first is the dogma of uni- 
versal radical corruption. Every man is supposed to be 
supremely wicked, unless he has experienced a change 
of heart. You will be satisfied of the justice of this re- 
marky when you observe that it does not touch any opin- 
ion about the origin of tfin, and that it points out the 
doctrine of most immediate and practical importance in 
the whole economy of a revival. If a person have not 
passed through a conversion which has given him . an 
entirely new character, he is regarded as a subject for 
the excitement, and for such as he it is intended and 
fostered. Now thii^ notion that all men need such -a 
change I deem to be false, destitute of proof from 
scripture and contradicted by facts. There are many 
who do not need to become in a spiritual sense new 
creatures, for they are already children of God ; but how 
they became such neither they nor any one else can tell, 
except that it was by the silent influence of education or 
self-discipline. Some of them were sanctified from 
earliest childhood, and in others the religious character 
gaiped expansion and strength as circumstances favored 
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its growf fa» To proceed on the presumption thai all men 
must pass through similar states of mind, denominates^ 
successively awakening, anxiety, conviction, amversioD, 
hope, justification, assurance, and joy, is to commence 
with an error that- will taint all subsequent measures. It 
opens the viray for an abuse of scriptural language ; and 
at the same time gives currency to expressions of a 
coarse stamp as ^signs of the holiest exercises, and 
men talk of ' getting religion,' of ' having a hope,' and 
of meeting with a change/ after the same manner as they 
talk in their secular affairs of receiving news and mak- 
ing arrangements of business. Hence arises much of the 
cant of religion, and most of the monotony which distin* 
guishes its existence among large bodies of Christians* 
Starting from the same point, treading in each other's 
steps, taught to notice the same prospects, and even to 
utter the same exclamations of horror, penitence and rap* 
tare, the converts under this system more resemble anf"> 
mals who are moved by a common instinct or guided by a 
foreign will, than men asserting a high prerogative, the 
capacity of self-amendment. 

A second doctrine of which great use is made at these 
seasons, but which I deem both false and pernicious, is 
that God is more gracious at one time than at another. 
The assembly are told that an opportunity is afforded 
them, which if they lose they seal their own condemna^ 
ticHi. They are urged with the utmost vehemence of 
entreaty not to let the favorable moment escape, but to 
^ize on the mercy which is now extended to them. If 
it be said that nothing more is meant by those who ad* 
^fess these persuasions to the sinner than that pres- 
et circumstances are better adapted to impress or 
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assist him than may again arise for a long period or even 
daring his life, we reply that this is not understood to 
be the meaning ; nor when we consider the manner in 
which such expressions as * clouds of mercy/ * showers of 
grace,* * seasons of refreshing' are used, can we believe 
that it is expected that this will be understood to be the 
meaning. The effect upon those who have not examin- 
ed these subjects, — upon <;hi]dren and the vast 
majority of adults, is to fix in their minds notions 
which represent God as an inconstant or capricious 
Being, which violate the Uuth that he is always waiting 
to be gracious, and exhibit him to the eye of timid faith 
as coming out at times from the recesses of his infinite 
majesty to cast a look of compassion upon a par- 
ticular community. Then is the hour for repentance. 
No delay may be allowed, lest the Holy One should 
have withdrawn his pitiful regards, and left the sinner 
in hopeless misery. I am shocked at the language used 
on this subject. Though I doubt not the piety of those 
who adopt it, in my ears it sounds like blasphemy. It is 
unjust to God, false to the gospel, and injurious to man. 

A third doctrine practically inculcated by such revi- 
vals, if it be not taught in express terms, is the doubtful 
and dangerous opinion, that we can distinguish the ope- 
rations of the divine spirit from the effects of human 
agency and the influence of circumstances. It is a 
doubtful opinion, as the most favorable view of the argu- 
ment for its truth must show ; and the whole history of 
religion proves it to be a dangerous tenet. Indeed, un- 
less we deny to man the ability of discriminating between 
special and ordinary influence, I know not how society 
f^an be;9ecured ag^nst the grossest fiinsiticism. But 
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what 18 the fiuniliar langua^ of revivals ? The influ- 
ence of the divine spirit is described^ its effoaion is 
announced^ and its effects are narrated in terms that 
make one shudder. The absurdity of enthusiasm and the 
coolness of calculation meet in the same sentence. The 
doctrine of spiritual influence — one of the most pre* 
cious disclosures of revelation, the source of hope to the 
contrite, of comfort and joy to the obedient — is held 
up in such a light as to make it not only ludicrous^ but 
positively offensive to good taste, common sense and a 
piety which is jealous as it ought to be of the divine 
honor. Who can read most of the narratives of revivals, 
even when conducted* in the least exceptionable manner, 
and not be grieved at the freedom with which the wri- 
ters speak of the agency of God in the work ? It ama- 
zes me that men can so presumptuously tread where 
angels might be afraid to approach. They treat the 
sacred topics of our religion with as little apparent 
reverence, as was shown to the holy vessels of Jewish 
worship by the king of Babylon, who used them at the 
banqueting of his nobles. 

I will only observe farther in this connexion, that the 
inconsistency into which the advocates of revivals are 
betrayed may be accounted an argument against them. 
It is a favorite and essential opinion that the excitement 
is from Heaven — is the work of the Spirit ; deny this 
and you strike a fatal blow. Yet with this doctrine on 
their lips, they put in operation a course of measures 
calculated and sufficient to produce all the effects which 
are witnessed. What can exceed the variety, or surpass 
the ingenuity of the methods which are used for accom- 
plishing their purpose, or the industry with which they 
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are aj^td. It is not only unphilow^hioal, but without 
warrant from scripture or religion to introduce divine 
agency when adequate human means are io exercise. X 
am not surprised at the number of those who are affected 
in Uiese seasons, but rather that converts are not counted 
by hundreds instead of tens. Iiook at tiie immense 
force which is brought into direct action upon the mind 
of the conscious (^nder, the ignorant but greedy listener, 
the susceptible female, the child whose law i» obedience 
.and whose habit is imitation ; and how can any one fail 
to expect great apparent results ? Who can wonder^ 
when admission to the church is on the one hand the 
privilege only of those who have obtained a new heart, and 
is on the other considered as the seal and certificate of i 

their having experienced the change, who can wonder * \ 
that the churches receive at such times a vast increase of 
members? * \ 

There is but one argument in support of the doctrine ( 

that these scenes are the fruits of supernatural influence, 
which deserves to be noticed. Allusion is made to the 
day of Pentecost, and It has been said; with too little 
rever^ence for that occasion, that it was the first revival. 
How different were the circumstances. In the one case, 
man did almost nothing and God did almost everything — 
sensibly, visibly, miraculously ; in the other, man does 
everything and leaves nothing for divine operation, and 
if God acts it is without any visible token. In the one 
case prophecy was fulfilled, a* series of miracles con«- 
fined to the apostolic age was commenced, and a new 
religion was lifted into its victorious chariot amidst the 
trophies of its first success ; in the other case there Js 
no special call for divine interposition, and no reason for 
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expecting it, the salvation of the sinner having been left 
to the ordinary means of grace. In the one case, the ef- 
fect could not be ascribed to the human instruments that 
were employed ; in the other, it would be almost miracu- 
lous if the effects which are witnessed werr'not produced 
by the human instruments that are employed. 

And now, in regard to the memagement of revivals ; I 
remark that there is not only much of it, but much that 
is objectionable. 

The use which is made of terror seems to me a strong 
ground of objection. If the excitements in this imme- 
diate neighborhood were alone under our notice, there 
might not be occasion for the remark. In this region 
so great respect is paid to the intelligence of the people, 
or so correct views of the gospel are entertained by the 
advocates of revivals^ that the passion of fear is not 
often urged beyond the Kmits of propriety. But in the 
villages and towns of the interior, and ;n other parts of 
the country, a most unjustifiable — a wicked use of this 
principle has been a great means of impression. The 
terrors of divine justice, the horrors of immediate retri- 
bution, the agonies of eternal misery, have been present- 
ed in images that must overwhelm reason in alarm, unless 
by familiarity with them it should learn to disregard both 
the image and the substance. Oh, it is most sad, to read 
authentic accounts of the addresses and prayers, which 
are poured forth in tones of thunder. Those lines of 
Watts, that one can hardly repeat without trembling — 

My thoughts on awful subjects roll, 
Damnatioii and the dead — 

describe the character of the preaching, the spirit of the 
devotional exercises, the general aspect and influ^nAA 
VOL. V. — vo. h. 2 
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of the occasion. Hell is the beginning and end of the 
exhortation, the familiar sound, even in the ears and 
from the tongues of little children ! 

I gladly leave this topic, to notice another cause of 
dissatisfaction with the management of these scenes, — 
the mechanical character impressed upon them. It 
has been already observed, that to create and conduct 
a revival has become an art to be studied, and one in 
which as in other arts practice will make perfect. This 
is strictly true. For the last five or six years particularly, 
methods have been tried and the results compared, with 
a view to discover that coarse of measures which unites 
certainty, rapidity, and extent of execution with the 
least degree of mischievous tendency or unhappy ef* 
feet. As these experiments and comparisons approach 
their object, a more narrow uniformity of proceeding is 
observed, by which individual freedom must berestrained, 
and the religious life, at le^t in its' earlier stages, be re- 
duced to a slavish compliance with rules ^of human ori- 
gin. Look over the list of meetings, study the phrases, 
watch the progress of a revival, and dee how artificially 
the conversion of a sinner is treated : note how mechan- 
ical are the several movements ; how systematic are all 
the proceedings; how deliberately and methodically 
Christians undertake to * get up' a revival. I say it in 
perfect simplicity of heart, that no arrangements of a 
political party are more regular or complete or better un- 
derstood by the leaders, than the means of producing a 
religious excitement. All this array of means, this me- . 
chanism, this artificial process, is opposed to one of the 
' first principles of our religion — freedom — the free ex- 
ercise by every one of his own facilities in the study and 
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application of Christian truth. Men may indeed be conrert- 
ed by these methods, but we have no right to break down 
the liberty of a single mind ; we have no right to make 
religion formal and heavys we may not^o wrong to con- 
fer good. 

Another unpleasant feature of this management is the 
excessive use of sympathy. That we should act on one 
another in spiritual as in other concerns, no one will 
deny. But we must not in- the exercise of this influence 
unjustly control the choice or action of the individual. 
We may not do this on any subject, but least of all in 
religion, which is emphatically a personal interest. And 
if we may tiiot exert such control against the will of an- 
other, neither may we take advantage of circumstances 
which shall blind him to our purpose,. and enable us to 
bring him into a subjection not' the less real because its 
nature is misunderstood. Religious character should 
have a natural and independent growth. In these ex- 
citements the mind is thrown off its guard, is despoiled 
of its self-possession, is taken captive through the aid 
of influences which have been raised for this purpose. 
To say that the captive is laid at the foot of the cross is 
only to allege that souls are brought to Christ in a way 
which, he does not approve — that the end sanctifies the 
means. So has persecution argued in every age, and 
the plea will excuse violence as well as indirect force. 
Sympathy is indirect force, when it rises to such a degree 
as to deprive one of clear judgment or to ihipose on him 
a false motive. Is it not both unwise and wrong to place 
much reliance on such means of. impression? 

Once more« in the conduct of the^se revivals I cannot 
approve of the submission which is rendered to the 
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judgment and will of the clergy. It is ofleii said, that 
the dominion of the clergy, is broken, — the days have 
gone by, when an implicit respect was paid to their opin- 
i<Hi. It seems to me that in the rules which have been laid 
down for the management of a revival and in the alac- 
rity with which they are followed , we have intimations 
of a power as absolute, (though it may be now more cau- 
tiously exercised,) as any vi^iieh was felt in former times. 
The explanation, I conceive, of the number and extent 
of recent revivals is to be found in the fact, that for some 
years past a system has been gradually matured, which 
pnts the church into the hands of its ministers, and 
makes the private members prompt and stedfast in obe- 
dience to their dictation. Hence it has been declared, 
and I believe with truth, that in the societies which are 
placed under this system any minister who chooses may 
have a revival. Let him announce his purpose to a few 
confidential friends ; let them spread the design through 
the body of the communicants; let the machinery of an 
excitement be brought by ' the church' to bear upon the 
congregation, and the result is as certain as any moral 
result can be. If this plain speaking should expose the 
character of the work, I can only repeat that my desire 
is to exhibit the truth, and that though I believe this 
system is suited to gratify the tastes of an ambitious or 
to promote the plans of a bad minister, yet I do not en- 
tertain the least ^oubt that they by whose labor it has 
been prepared, and by whose example it is recommended, 
are in general sincere, upright, and pious men, who' 
think they are serving God and their Master, ?ind confer- 
ring essential benefits on their fellow-men. But let us 
discourage every attempt to establish a power incon- 
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sistent with the open exercise of thought and will by 
the people. Let the minister's arguments, persuasions, 
and character have their proper influence on them, 
of whom he is not more the teacher than the servant \ 
but let not the clergy be permitted to employ the people 
as mere instruments in executing plans which, however 
honestly undertaken, are calculated to fasten upon them 
the chains of spiritual power. Or if we must have a 
hierarchy, let it come in the pomp and pretensions of 
the Catholic Church, and not in the humble garb of Con- 
gregationalism. The inconsistency is too gross; the 
one brings us too near to the simplicity and freedom of 
the gospel to allow us to endure the other. 

It would not be difficult to specify other characteristics 
in the management of revivals, which expose them to 
suspicion. But I leave them, to notice, in the last place, 
what must be pronounced the bad effects of revivals. 

The first that occurs, is tha continuance and spread in 
the community of those false views of the divine charac- 
ter and agency, which we considered the frame-work of 
a revival. These views are held up before the careless 
to arouse them ; before the anxious, to deepen the im- 
pression made on their consciences or their sensibilities ; 
before the hopeful, to establish them in principles which 
arc deemed important ; and before the converted or the 
pious, 1o remind them of their own experience, and to 
suggest to them what should be the nature of their con- 
versation with others. Moreover, as these doctrines are 
essential to a revival, they are npt only taught during 
the excitement, but at other times in anticipation of this 
season, toi prepare men for it and thus to accelerate its 
approach. Erroneous apprehensions are by these means 
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interwoven with the whole texture of the Christian's 
faith ; and children receive with confidence what their 
parents and teachers admit among the articles of their 
own belief. A vast amount of injury is done to the cause 
of truth, and obstacles are raised against the progress of 
light and the increase of human happiness. 

A second mischievous effect is seen in the currency 
given to the notion, that religion consists mainly in ex<* 
citement. The season is denominated one of peculiar 
interest in religion ; the places of worship are crowded ; 
christian ordinances are celebrated with special solennii* 
ty ; prayers are multipKed and prolonged ; the common 
arrangements of life wear an unusual aspect; all tends to 
confirm the belief, that religion is something peculiar 
and extraordinary. One who was ignorant of its nature 
would suppose, that it lay in strong feeling and was stt9- 
tain^d by violent means. The truth^ that it consists in 
the conscientious discharge of small duties and is best 
cultivated amidst the common relations of life, under its 
domestic and social circumstances and its perpetual dis- 
cipline, could scarcely enter the mind of a spectator. 
They who share in the excitement must be particularly 
exposed to false impressions ; and as they are the promi- 
nent examples of the Christian character, and are pre- 
sumed to be best acquainted with its ' nature, while they 
are also most active in disseminating opinions on the 
subject, they must have great influence in fixing this 
error in the public mind. 

A kindred effect may be noticed in the tendency to 
extravagance which, as it characterizes -all these meas- 
ures, distinguishes also the lives and writinij^of their 
friends: ' Having overstepped the bounds of simplicity 
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there is no other Kmit than what the condition of society 
in which. they live may impose. Hence, as was noticed, 
a revival in one part of the country will be marked by 
gross indecorara, while in another, where public senti- 
ment is more correct or is more feared, the same princi- 
ples will be carried into practice in a less objectionable 
manner. Yet here the tendency is to the wildest extrava- 
gance ; elements are kindled which may easily be blown 
into a flame tha( will spread desolation over the charities 
and valuable interests of life. It is a fearful exposure of 
the character to place it in the midst of such elements. 

A farther effect that may be observed, particularly in 
connexion with this last, is an indisposition to the familiar 
^duties of life. They are too simple and common ; they 
do not gratify the thirst for excitement which has become 
a part of the character. Home is accounted a dull place, 
domestic pleasures are tame, domestic occupations 
tedious, to be good in a quiet way and to mature one's 
virtue under the single eye of Heaven appears spiritless ,* 
there must be more action, more change, more foreign 
impulse. How lamentably true is this description ! How 
many families have been robbed of their peace by this 
spirit of religious excitement. How many duties, as plain 
and sacred as nature could make them, have been neg- 
lected. How much occasion has been given for repeating 
the Saviour's reproof of -the Pharisees, * ye pay tithe of 
mint and anise and cummin' — ye observe the outward 
forms of religion, ' and have omitted the weightier matters, 
of the law, justice, mercy and fidelity.' 

Among the positive evils of this system its effect upon 
the char|icter of those who fall under its power deserves 
a more particular mention than has yet been taken o^ ' 
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Besides the severe and unrighteous distress which it oc- 
casions to many delicate minds, some of whom it drives 
to habitual melancholy, despair, and even insanity, it 
fosters spiritual pride, produces injustice, and hinders 
improvement. From first to last its o'()ject is to degrade 
human nature and to exalt the individual. This is not 
treating the one kindly, nor the other fairly. Proper 
respect is not paid to the capacities of the soul, and the 
mind, while it is defrauded of a just confidence in its 
native abilities, may be swollen by the belief that it is a 
favorite of heaven and a recipient of special divine influ- 
ence. The whole series of measures adopted for the 
conversion of sinners, of those, that is, who have not pre- ' 
viottsly been smitten by these weapons of spiritual war- 
fare, may not be intended but it is admirably adapted to 
blind the. understanding and to inflate the heart with 
self-conceit. Let me, in support of this remark, direct 
attention to a single feature in the management of recent 
revivals. 

Meetings are announced to be holden for several 
days. The nature of these occasions is this. After 
the excifement has become deep and general, and the 
moment has arrived for making some grand attempt, 
the people among' whom the flame has been kindled are 
placed under this coercive discipline. For several suc- 
cessive days public meetings are held, in which prayers 
are offered and sermons delivered, of a character suited 

ft ^^^ 

to effect the object in view. These meetings are attend- 
ed not once nor twice only but three or four times in each 
day, and the intervals are occupied by other meetings in 
which the people are distributed according to their state 
from impenitence to confident piety,, and in which per* 
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fional exhortation and services by private individuals are 
substituted for the more formal discourses of the pulpit. 
By this alternation of principal and subsidiary meetings 
the day from early morning to late eyening is consumed. 
This course is pursued through three, four, and in some 
instances through nine days, during which time the 
mind is not allowed to snatch a season of repose or of 
inde]>endent action, but is kept under the strongest 
foreign impulse. — Consider for a moment the injustice of 
this method of converting souls. Anticipate also the 
probable effects. - To me this seems the most effectual 
instrument that could have been invented for securing 
a triumph over the community. When by other means 
the people have been brought to a sufficient height of 
excitement this engine Js applied, till the subject ^ 
unless he have physical and mental nerves of hardier 
texture than is common in our susceptible nature, must 
be subdued and either in a fever of enthusiasm or under 
the exhaustion of fatigue must resign himself to the 
force of circumstances. It is like taking the iron when 
softened by heat and subjecting it at once to the con- 
tinued action of the ffre and the blows of the workmen, 
who relieve each other till the metal is beaten into 
the shape they may wish to give it. Is this a proper 
treatment for the mind ? Is it a just or an honorable 
method, after depriving it of the opportunity of exercising 
its free judgment and will,'to force it into holiness ? I 
do not mean to use an expression in any degree stronger 
than is deserved, as I am anxious to produce no effect 
but that of conviction (ounded on truth. The only im- 
portant difference between these meetings and the favorite 
practice of the Methodists, which the Congregationalists 
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and Presbyterians have been wont to condemn, lies in 
the place of assembling, a house made by human hands 
instead of some spot in nature's temple. Such meetings 
are exactly suited to, secure their object — the in- 
crease of disciples to a particuls^r church ; but they are 
in effect unjust to the reason, the. conscience, and 
the dearest rights of the individuals whom they op- 
press — the right of thinking freely on religious subjects, 
and the right, inseparable from the duty, of working out 
one's own salvation. What an injury must be done to 
the mind that is made to endure this treatment ! 

I said, that spiritual pride was also a fruit of these ex- 
citements. It may not always appear, but it is a natural 
consequence of the manner in which the people are di- 
vided and described, of the doctrine from which are 
drawn the hope and belief of regeneration, of the lan- 
guage commonly used respecting the unconverted, and of 
the employment assigned to the converted both in pri- 
vate visits and in public meetings. Young persons, who 
are most easily infected with vanity, are exposed to these 
influences ; and often betray a consciousness of superi- 
ority, as little accordant. with their merits as with the 
christian temper. There is also danger, as the provoca- 
tions to this sin are augmented, that pride will become 
the vice of the church. Preaching is at such times ad- 
dressed principally to ' sinners' in distinction from 
Christians, or to the latter not to remind them of their 
ordinary duties or offences, but to urge them to make • 
greater efforts for the conversion of others who are not 
in their condition. It is a fact worthy of careful con- 
sideration by the friends of these excitements, that they 
are usually accompanied or followed by uncharitableness,. 
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i>igotry, injurious reports, and domestic dissensions. Self- ' 
complacency grows with little culture, and under almost 
any sky; let it be put under circumstances so strongly 
favorable to . its expansion as exist in times of revi- 
vals, and it will run up into a coarse ands offensive weed. 
I fear — I more than fear — I believe, that in many in- 
stances these circumstances have given rise to ' debates, 
envyingSy strifes, backbitings, whisperings, swellings' of 
the heart with self-love, and disorders in families, church- 
es and towns. * 

But the excitement cannot continue for an indefinite 
period. Sooner or later, indeed ere long it must subside, 
and then comes the trial which certainly not all, proba- 
bly not many, are able to sustaio^. The mind that had 
been suddenly lifted into fervor sinks into apathy ; the 
repentance that expressed itself in cries and tears 'has 
worn out its strength in its violence ; the piety that rose 
to the vigor of manhood in a day dies from its premature 
developeoient. That there, are blessed exceptions has 
been already acknowledged. Some persons, in whom 
religion has been forced into a rapid growth by artificial 
means, are able to bear the subsequent tria;ls of life; 
and so some plants may be removed from the hothouse 
in which they were brought to early maturity into the 
open aij without injury. But they are few. There have 
been many sad instances of relapse into habits of 
vice, and I bdieVe it is always expected that some of the 
converts on these occasions will apostatize from their 
profession. 

But it is 41 yet more serious evil, because one of fre- 
quent occurrence, that as the force of the immediate 
cause decreases the interest in religion subsides^ till it 
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reaches the level of the general opinions and customs of 
society. The religion of most persons who are converted 
in times of excitement is afterwards stationary. We do 
not observe in them the progress^ which is the true test of 
christian character. And indeed why should we expect 
it? The great point is secured, the change is accom- 
plished, an experience has been had, a hope obtained, 
the individual's name been registered among the pious^ 
and the necessary effect of the doctrines inculcated is 
the belief that he is in a state of at least comparative 
safety. There certainly is reason to believe that such 
notions have been cherished, and it cannot be necessary 
to show how prejudicial they must be to improvement. 

This unhappy effect ts not confined to individual char* 
acter; communities suffer. It is a matter of familiar 
observation, that a town which has been visited by such 
an excitement relapses into a state of indifference, from 
which it is more difficult to raise the people than before 
it had been the scene of a revival. This is a natural 
result. The exhausted powers crave repose. There is 
too a reaction of feeling, which carries men towards the 
opposite extreme. When they have been withdrawn 
from their accustomed employments by extravagant 
means, they return to them with avidity and prosecute 
them with new satisfaction. It is often found that a 
place declines in sentiment and morals after one of these 
seasons of strong emotion — emotion which must be 
transient because it is violent. 

An evil incidental to revivals, and one which from 
the extent of its consequences should be noticed here 
eyen at the expense of repetition, is the sanction giyen 
to a particular phraseology, which, in itself disagreeable 
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if not flilse, has become, from the associations oonneded 
with it and the abuse to which it is liable among the 
ignorant and the derision heaped upon it bf the wicked, 
decidedly objectionable. No one can have read the 
notices of revivals iu the religious journals of the count- 
try, particularly if they are given in extracts from pri- 
vate letters, without being alike grieved and disgusted 
at the language chosen for the communication of facts 
proceeding acqordiog to the writer's belief directly from 
the divine agency. They are ludicrous, they are silly, 
they are irreverent. Yet the sameness of expression 
that runs through these narratives cannot escape obseiw 
vation ; so that it has been said with almost as much 
truth as severity, Jhat afler an omission of the names 
and dates they appear as copies of the same pattern^ 
The interests of religion sufler in consequence, as it 
leads men to question its reality or to speak of it as an 
imposition upon the credulity of the simple. 

From this point we are naturally led to one other 
result of these revivals, which should be mentioned, 
since it is the most painful to contemplate and yet the 
most certain to follow. Some scoffers I have acknow- 
ledged are put to silence, but others find materials for 
their blasphemies against religion. Some sinners are 
converted, but others are hardened. Some souls are won 
to Christ, but others are driven to scepticism. Here also 
is presented a remarkable fact, which stands in contrast 
with a maxim true in perhaps every other connexion. 
In other cases the good is but partially known; the evil 
is notorious ; but here all the good is seen and pro^ 
claimed, while much of the evil may be unobserved. No 
one can be stirred to repentance and it be kept from the 
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public view, the convert is forced into notice by the cir- 
coniBtancesof his situation ; but many may be confirmed 
in credulity or opposition, who seem to be only indif- 
ferent. Never can the amount of injury be computed ; 
never can it be told how many wounds have been given 
to religion in the house of her friends. Still there is 
abundant evidence to prove, that the ranks of infidel- 
ity and irreligion have been indebted for an increase of 
their numbers to the extravagant language and conduct 
that have distinguished revivals. 

If now, in looking at the results of these excitements, 
we consider the apostacy to which they give occasion, 
the apathy by which they are followed, the injury which 
they inflict on the character of their supporters^ and the 
disgust which they create in a vast number of spectators^ 
to say nothing of the countenance that they give to 
erroneous opinions, we must pronounce their utility to 
be in this view at least doubtful. 

* 
We are now prepared to answer the questions — Are 

revivals useful ? Do they do good or harip ? — or both I 
— and of which the more ? If the remarks that have been 
made are just, we shall reply that they do more harm 
than good) and therefore cannot be pronounced useful. 
To sum up these remarks in a single paragraph; we be- 
, lieve that they have done good, that they will do good^ 
I had almost said that they must do good ; I should be 
unwilling to suppose that so much sincere effort for the sal- 
vation of men would be wholly wasted. But we also be- 
lieve that they have done harm, and that they inust do 
harm, and occasion an amount of evil which greatly out- 
weighs the benefit which results from them. We believe 
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that they propagate false notions respecting God's char- 
acter and agency, and concerning the natare and duty of 
man ; that they are the fruits of human skill, effort and 
co-operation, and that therefore they are erroneously 
ascribed to the divine spirit; that in the methods 
used to produce and extend them we discorer much that 
is exceptionable ; that they exert an unhappy influ- 
ence upon the minds and hearts of those who are en- 
gaged in them ; that t^ey interfere with the happiness 
and order of life ; that they are often attended by an 
increase of wickedness in the irreligious, and are gen- 
erally followed by a decline of piety and a Relaxed tone 
of morals in the places which they visit ; that at least 
they are peculiarly liable to be abused, and multiply the 
tendencies to evil which e^t in the world ; and that 
they increase the number of scoffers and of unl^elievAVM- 
For these reasons we Inust disapprove of them and think 
it our duty to speak against them in the language of 
truth and soberness. 

To urge the doctrine by which an attempt is 8em»» 
times made to silence objectors, that the salvation of a 
soul is worth any price, is to resort to an unworthy arti- 
fice. We admit that many souls may be the trophies of 
a revival, but we think we have reason for affirming that 
many more souls are injured, perhaps lost through their 
effects. We believe that they distort the character, 
impair the proper influence, and actually lessen the tri- 
umphs of religion. They perpetuate error, and error is 
noxious ; they prevent ' good, and this is equivalent to 
the production of evil. ^ But they bring souls to heaven,^ 
you repeat ; yes, and the tempest, which lashes the oeean 
and strews it with wrecks, carries here and there a sin- 
gle vessel more swiftly to its port^. 
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I have objeoled to soBue part of tke doctrmo of re- 
vivalfly to the greater part of their management, and to a 
large portion of their results. Take these awaj, and 
what is left ? The simple truths of Christianity, the 
legitimate means of influence, and whatever is valuable 
in effect. Between these may be traced a natural and 
holj connexion. The plain truths of the gospel and the 
lawful instruments of persuasion, let them be united, 
and they will secure the happiest results^ Exhibit the 
divine character in its miyesty and loveliness, unfold 
the proofs of compassion in God our Father, and of be- 
nevolence in Christ our Saviour, pourtray in lines of 
truth the excellence of virtue, describe ia pathetic lan- 
guage the mischiefs of sin, reason with a man as your 
equal, expostulate with him as your friend, instruct him 
]by your own blameless life, and you may touch thosie 
sensibilities of his nature which are the elements of an 
everlasting and prc^ressive goodness. Here will be 
nothing artificial, mechanical, or extravagant. If you 
Bhould be successful, you will have unmingled satisfac- 
tion ; and if you should meet with disappointment, you 
^ill have the solace of knowing that your attempt has 
not been productive of evil. 
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IrUroduciion, 

Not because I was born in a Christian country, and 
educated in Christian principles ; — not because J find 
the illustrious Bacon^ Bojle, Locke, Clarke, and 
Newton, among the professors and defenders of Chrift- 
tiaaity ; — nor merely because the system itself is so 
admirably caloalated to mend and exalt human nature : 
but because the evidence, accompanying the gospel, 
has conyinced me of its truth. The secondary causes, 
assigned by unbelievers, do not,' in my judgment, ac- 
count for the rise, progress, and early triumphs of the 
Christian religion. Upon the principles of skepticism, 
I perceive an effect without a cause. To my own 
reason, I therefore stand acquitted, though I continue 
to believe and profess the religion of Jesus Christ. 
Arguing from effects to causes, I think I have philos^ 
of^y on my side ; and reduced to a choice of difficulties, 
'I encounter not so many, in admitting the miracles as- 
cribed to the Saviour, as in the arbitrary suppositions 
and conjectures x>f his enemies. 

That there once existed such a person as Jesus Christ; 
that he appeared in Judea in the reign of Tiberius; 
that he taught a system of morals, superior to any in- 
culcated in the Jewish schoob; that he was crucified 
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at Jerusalem; and that Pontius Pilate was the Roman 
governor, by whose sentence he was condemned and 
executed, are facts which no one can reasonably call 
in question. The most inveterate deists admit them 
without difficulty. And indeed, to dispute these facts 
.would be giving the Ho to all history. As well might 
we deny the existence of Cicero, as that of a person 
by the name of Jesus Christ; and with equal propriety 
might we call in question the orations of the former, 
as the discourses of the latter. We are morally certain, 
that the one entertained the Romans with his eloquence, 
and that the other enlightened the Jews with his wiisdom. 
But it is unnecessary to labor these points, because 
they are generally conceded. They who afiect to de- 
spise the Evangelists and Apostles, pridaaBto reverence 
Tacitus, Suetonius, and Pliny. And these eminent 
Romans bear testimony to several particulars, which 
relate to the person of Jesus Christ, his influenee as 
the founder of a sect, and his cructfikion. From a 
deference to human authority, all therefore acknowl- 
edge, that the Christian religion derived its name from 
Jesus Christ. And many are so just to his merits, as 
to admit, that he taught better than Confucius, and 
practised better than Socrates or Plato. 

But, I confess, my creed embraces many more arti- 
cles. I believe, that Jesus Christ was not merely a 
teacher of virtue, but thaf he had a special Commissioa 
to teach. 1 believe, that his doctrines are not the work 
of human reason, but divine communications to man- 
kind. I believe, that he was authorized by. God to 
proclaim forgiveness to the penitent; and to reveal a 
state of immortftl glory and blessedness to those who 
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f^ar Grod, and work righteousness. I believe, in shorty 
the whole evangelic history, and by consequence, the 
divine original of Christianity, and the sacred authority 
o( the gospel. Others may reject these things as the 
fictions of human art or policy: but I assent to them 
from a full conviction of their truth. The grounds of 
this conviction I shall assign in the course of this work; 
and I shall undertake to show why the objections of 
infidelity, though they have often shocked my feelings,/ 
have never yet shaken my faith. 

To come then to the Question : Why 'are you a 
Christianl I answer, because the Christian religion 
carries with it internal marks of its truth ; ITecause not 
only without the aid, but in opposition to the civil au- 
thority, in opposition to the wit, the argument, and 
violence of its enemies, it made its way, and gained an 
establishment in the world; because it exhibits the ac- 
complishment of some prophecies, and presents others 
which have been since fulfilled; and because its author 
displayed an example, and performed works which he^ 
apeak, not merely a superior, but a divine character. 
Upon these several facts I ground my belief as a 
Christian; and, till the evidence on which they rest can 
be invalidated by counter evidence, I must retain my 
principles and my profession. 

Chap. 1 . The Internal Evidence of Christianity., v 

First, I am a Christian, because the intrinsic excellent 
cy of Christianity points it out as a system worthy of my 
belief; because the laws which it prescribes, the spirit 
which it breathes, and the discoveries which it makes, are 
flo admirably suited to the constitution and circumstan- 
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ces of man, that I cannot reject it. The preceptiTe part 
of Christianity Yum been Tory generally approved. And 
how is it possible, that any one nhould seriously object 
to laws, which tend to correct the errors, and referot 
the vices of human nature, and to exalt the character 
of man to the highest stage of moral perfection ? If Chris^ 
ttauity prescribed the ansterities of the monk, the soB- 
tttde of the hermit, or the wanderings of the pilgrim; if 
it even gave countenance to such extravagancies, or al- 
lowed them the lowest degree of merit, I should esteem 
it a formidable objection to the system. But nothing of 
this description can be found in the writings of the Evan- 
gelists or Apostles. Those writings pour contempt 
upon all superstitious practices; and lead tis to ascrflw 
no value to any works, but those of true piety and virtue* 
They teach us to worship God in spirit and in truth; to 
love him supremely; to be grateful for his favors, and 
resigned to his dispensations; to trust in his mercy, and 
rejoice in his government. They teach us to dismiss all 
anxious cares and apprehensions; and having employed 
the means, which infinite wisdom has appointed^ to leav*e 
the event with infinite goodness. They teach us to love 
our neighbour as ourselves ; to forgive him when he has 
injured us, to bear with his infirmities, and to excuse 
his follies; to weep with him in his distresses; when he 
is in want to afibrd him our assistance; and to do to him, 
as we should think it fit. and rettsonable that he should 
do to us. They teach us to love even our enemies, so 
fiir at least as to abstain from revenge; and to render 
them ofiices of kindness, when their circumstances call 
for commiseration. They teach uw. to govern our ap- 
petites aftd passions,, to be cha9le^ humble, temperate, 
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pmre, and, an mueh ts ppmible, to be like our Father fa 
beavan, whose character is an assemblage of everj 
natural and moral perfection. They teach children to 
rererence and obey their parents; and parents to loire, 
instruct, and provide for their children. They teach tha 
hoaband conjugal fidelity and afiection; and the wife, the 
pecnlnr duties of her station, and the amiable virtnea 
i^ich adorn the sex, and bless the marriage union. 
They teach master? lenity, and servants faithfiilness. 
They tea^ rulers to exercise thek authority for the 
public {rood; and penions in private Hfo not to withhold 
honor and submission from those under whose wise and 
just administration they lead quiet and peaceable lives. 
In a word, the affluent and the poor, the prosperous and 
tlieafiieted, the aged and the young, HMy all find thek 
duty hi the saered books^ And the duties there enjoined^ 
are sueh aa the enhghteowd reason of every man must 
approre. 

Theee sublime lessonaof morality aie found in vari* 
eus parts of the New Testament. They enrich the dl«* 
vine sennoa etfi the mount. Th%j are contained in the 
excellent parables delivered by Jesus Christ. I also 
find them in the discourses of the Apostles, and in their 
pastoral letters. I may say, wherever I open the Chriar 
tian* volume, I find some direction, which, if properly 
ehaerved, w^oald render me a good neighbour, a good 
member of society, a good friend, and a good maa^ Is 
it then possible Ibr me to doubt the divine original of a 
^r«|sa, which ftimi^s such rules, and oentaniplates so 
gbxiotts an object ? 

If the prohibitions of ^mus Christ were universally 
vtgarded, and his laws, obeyed, what blessings would 
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pour in on society? There. would be no wars among the 
nations of the earth. There would be no oppression. 
There would be neither iyrants nor slaves.. Ererj ru- 
ler would be just; every citizen would be honest; everj 
parent would be faithful to his charge; every child would 
be dutiful; the purest affection would recommend do- 
mestic life; and neighbours would be mutual blessings. 
Under the dominion of Christianity, envy, p^ide, and 
jealousy, would give way to the* most enlarged benevo- 
lence. Human nature would recover its dignity; and 
every man would reap the present reward of his own vir- 
tues. 

From these, facts, others may draw their own con-, 
elusions : my inference is^ that Christianily is true. I 
do not believe, that such a system of morals .can be the' 
work of human wisdom. That, these laws originated 
with.Grod, and that Jesus Christ was. cotnmissioned tp 
promulgate tbem, appears to me a much more rational 
Bupposiiion. The moire I inspect them, the leeeam I 
inclined to^ compliment humaa ingenuity with so glori* 
ous a production. If then I continue to believe, in this 
age of refinement and inquiry^it is because I am una* 
ble to resist the evidence arising from the transcendent 
excellency of the Christian precepts. 1 think it infinitely 
more probable, that they should be a communication from 
God, than that philosophy should justiy claim the honor 
of the invention. 

The doctrines of the Christian religion finrnish an ad- 
dkional argument in its favor. They are Quch as apipear 
worthy of God, and answerable to the natural expecta- 
tions of men. The perfection of the Deity, his agency 
in the creation and government of the world, the condi-. 
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tions of his approbation^ the conBequences, and a fu- 
ture state of existence, are points respecting which 
«very reasonable being would wish for information. And 
it is a fact, that the New Testament throws divine light 
on all these articles.' It informs us that there is One 
God ; that he is infinitely holy, wise, benevolent, and 
just; that he is self-existent and independent; that his 
power is irreststitile, and his presence universal; that he 
made and upholds all worlds; that he created the human 
species, and every inferior being; that he is, moreover, 
their preserver and benefactor; that he exercises a 
moral government over man; that he requires obedience 
to his laws, and consequently resent!^ their infraction; 
that forgiveness is possible, and repentance and refor- 
mation the conditions; that death is not utter destriio- 
tfon; that all who die will live again; .that all who are 
raised will be judged; and that there is a future state^ 
in which vice will be punished according to its malignity; 
and in which virtue will shine with unfading lustre, and 
receive an everhsting reward. These are not useless 
speculations, but doctrines of infinite moment. They 
interest as well the heart as the uuderstanding; and 
their influence extends both to our actions and our en^ 
joyments. 

It would be easy to produce, the various passages in 
which these points are maintained: but it is unnecessary;, 
as every one will allow them to be doctrines of Chris« 
iianity . Whether the system be true or not, it certainly 
contains these articles. I would now put the question 
to every sober theist, whether I must renounce either my 
understanding or my creed ? Is there anything incredi* 
ble in this representation of God ^nd man, of the demands 
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of the one, and the destination of the other? Mast I 
offer an aflS-ont to mj reason, if I believe in one Ciod, 
exercising the authority and possessed of all the glori- 
ous attributes ascribed to him in the Christian writings^ 
Does my understanding revolt from the evangelical 
account of his providence and moral govemmeut? That 
I should make it my study to obey him; when guilty of 
disobedience, that I should repent and reform; and that, 
as I behave, so I may expect to be treated; is there any 
thing irrational in these doctrines? We read of a medi- 
ator, and a rich variety of blesnngs dispensed through 
him; and is not this agreeable to the established consti- 
tution of things in the world? Do not temporal mercies 
often flow to us through the mediation of others? May 
not many instances be produced, iu which the political 
redemption of a nation has been accomplished by the 
labors, or purchased by the blood of some virtuous 
patriot? Is common sense insulted by the doctrine of a 
resurrection? This has been asserted; but with what 
reason, I never could .conceive. When I examine the 
power and wisdom of God, they do not appear incom- 
petent to such an effect. When I consider the divine 
goodness, I see . nothing in the resurrection of man 
irrccx>ncilable with that perfection. When I reflect 
that God formed the human body, and inspired the 
breath of life, I can easily believe that he is able to 
raise us up at the last day. Before I can reject the 
resurrection of mankind, it must therefore be demon- 
Btrated, that the terms imply a contradiction. 

As to a future stale of retribution, I would ask, what 
presumption them is against it? We find that we have 
already experienced great changes. Since our first 
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introductiod to this world, our active and intellectual 
powers have gained strength as we have advanced, to- 
wards maturity: and why may we not hereafter possess 
them in higher perfection ? Why may we not move, not 
merely in a new, but in a nobler sphere? As a moral 
government is evidently begun in this state, why may 
it not be completed in another ? In these exDOCtations, I 
think we are supported by the analogy of nature. As 
we have already existed in different states, new scenes 
may be in reserve for us; and new capacities of action, 
enjoyment, and suffering may await us beyond the 
grave. 

Combining the doctrines and prebepts of Christianity, 
I am led then to infer from them the truth of the sys- 
tem. Because the former are so important, and the lat- 
ter so beneficial; because the doctrines of Christ tend to 
make us so wise, and his laws so good, I am, in a man- 
ner, compelled to receive them as divine. Such is their 
supreme excellence, that I must ascend to Heaven for 
an adequate cause. I assent, therefore, most unfeign- 
edly to those words of our Saviour, ' my doctrine is 
not mine, but his who sent me.' I do also assert, 
that, if there were not other evidence that our religion 
is from God, it would still be more reasonable to admit 
its claims to a divine original, than to reject them. 

Chap. S. Evidence arising from the early triumphs of 

Christianity. 

My faith, however, as a Christian, does not rest on 
this single foundation: I have other reasons for believ- 
ing the gospel. The early triumphs of Christianity 
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furnish a second, and, in my view, a most weighty ar- 
gument in support of my religion; and my conviction of 
its truth gains strength every time I examine its intro- 
duction, progress and establishment in the world. Rer 
curring to the period of its infancy, I find that it made 
its way not only without the aid, but in opposition to the 
civil authority. I observe, that it rose superior to the 
wit, the argument, and the violence of its enemies . I 
perceive that it baffled the arts of the Jewish priests 
and rulers; and supported itself against the rage of the 
multitude. When Heathens became its enemies and 
persecutors, I find their opposition as incfifectual as that 
of the Jews. Though it was the contempt and deri- 
sioxt of the more leading characters in society, yet I 
take notice that it gained a wonderful ascendency over 
ihh human mind; and at length became the religion of 
the Roman world. These are facts: and how am I to 
account for them, if Christianity be atnere fable? 

I can easily believe, that an imposture may succeed, 
if it have the public prejudices, the learning, wealth, 
and influence of the country, or the sword of the mag- 
istrate on its side . I never wondered, that the attempts 
of Mahomet to establish his religion were crowned with 
success. When I peruse the Koran, and examine the 
materials of which it is composed ; — when I observe 
how much the work is indebted to the Jewish and Chris- 
tian revelations; — when I survey the particular part, 
which Mahomet, or his agents, supplied; — when I see, 
with how much art the whole is accommodated to the 
opinions and habits of Jews, Christians and Pagans; -^ 
when I consider what indulgencies it grants, and what 
future scenes it unfolds; — when I advert to the peculiar 
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circumgtancea of the times when its aathor formed the 
vast design of assnming the royal and prophetic char- 
acter; — and more than all, when I contemplate the re- 
former at the head of a conquering army, the Koran in 
one handy and in the other a sword, — I* cannot be sur- 
prised at the civil and religious revolution, which has 
immortalized his name. With his advantages, how could 
he fail of success? Everything favored the enterprise. 
The nation beheld a military apostle; and they, who 
were unconvinced by his argnments, trembled at his 
sword. 

_ I 

But did Jesus Christ have recourse to such measures in 
order to establish his religion ? Was he a general, or his 
apostles soldiers? In proot of his divine mission, did he 
affront the reason of mankind, by appealing to the sword? 
Did the learning of the age come to his assistance? 
Did genius and eloquence plead his cause ? Were the 
principles of his religion such as would easily capti* 
vate persons of figure and fashion? Would wealth be 
partial to them? It is granted, that the laws of Christianity 
are perfectly accommodated to the reasonable and 
inoral nature of man; but did the habits of the age in 
which they were promulgated, predispose the public 
mind to receive those laws? Were the doctrines of the 
gospel consonant to prevailing and popular opinions? 
There is not a man, who has examined the life, the 
actions, and the religion of Jesus Christ, who will ai^ 
swer one of these queries in the affirmative. 

In the whole compass of history, not any fact is bet- 
ter established than the pacific character of our great 

VOL. V. — ^NO. LI. 2 
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Maiiiery and the inofiensiTe measures by which he pros- 
ecuted his cause. He proclaimed the truths, and in- 
cuh;ated the duties of his religion; but he used no 
Tiolence to make men believe the one, or practise the 
other. He addfcssed himself to the reason of mankind; 
and then left them to make up their own judgment. At 
length he suffered ; and his cause devolved upon cer- 
tain persons who had attended upon his ministry, and 
been witnesses of his actions. These persons, called 
Apostles, went forth into the world, and ta.ught the same 
truths which they had learned from their master, 
l^ld which he had sealed with his blood. In imita- 
tion of their great pattern, they likewise applied, not to 
the passions, but to the reason of the age. With the 
Jews, they argued on their own principles; apd for the 
conviction of Gentiles, they appealed to facts. Not one 
of their enemies ever pretended, that more formidable 
weapons were employed by the Apostles in the Christian 
cause. How then shall we account for their success? 
What induced several, thousands of the Jewish iiation 
to embrace Christianity? Why didsiiich multitudes of 
the Gentiljs world forsake thi^ir si^perstitions, and re* 
ceive the religion of the gospel ? 

Was Christianity a popular system? None coi^ld be 
Jess so. i>fd it opep the way to a seat in the Sanhe- 
drim, to the bpnpr^ of the priesthood, or to an office 
under the Roman gov€fr,nment? I never he^rd the insin- 
uation. Was it an introduction to wefijth or power? It 
W[^B tlie very reverse. Did if flatter, i^ny of the ruling- 
jpassions of the human heari, or p^fPJt t)ipir g^^iUiiiqatioD ? 
Every one, who has examined it, knows the contrary. 
If then, as the terms are generally understood, it was 
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neither honorable, profitable , nor popular ; — if it was th^ ' 

derision of philosophy, and the contempt of Teaming; 

if the wit of the age was exerted against it; — if the 
priesthood hated, and the magi^rate perseculed it, to 
what cause am I to ascribe the prevalence of Christian- 
ity? Under all these disadvantages, what enabled it 
to keep its ground? Upon one principle only can I ac- 
count for this fact to my own satisfaction, and that is, 
ihe truth of the system, and the patronage of Heaven. 
I can believe, that truth may triumph over the most 
formidable opposition; and that Ood is able to defend 
his own cause. 

For every phenomenon in nature, there most be ti 
sufficiefrt reason. This is a doctrine of philosophy; 
and not only so, but a dictate of common sense. Tak- 
ing this principle for granted, I therefore endeavor to 
account for the existence of Christianity. I find thai 
the religion of Jesus is not coeval with many events 
preserved in history. By means of various records, 
which have escaped the ravages of time, I perceive 
that less than eighteen centuries will carry me back to 
the age in which this religion was first proposed to the 
world. By the confession of its enemies, it derived no 
support from the family connexions, outward circum* 
stances, or fate of its author. So far from it, all these 
things operated against it. Jesus Christ, though a very 
excellent, was, in the estimation of the world, a very 
obscure person. His fiEimily, though once exalted, had 
falten into decay; and his fate was as infamous as it 
was unmerited. His followers likewise, and those with 
whom he left his cause, were generally as obscure as 
their muter. They had not wealth, to give tkenim- 
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portance. Thej were not men in power; nor were their 
oataral abilities, or lilerarj attainmeiits so great, as to 
giTe them a decided saperioritj oyer their enenues. It 
Ml certain, therefore, that Christtanit / did not owe its 
success to any thing dazzling in the personid accom- 
plishments or circumstances of its first preachers. 

Where then shall 1 look for the cause? The religion 
<^ Christ did prevail; though to persons of figure and 
influence, its author was an object of contempt; and 
though his fate was that of the vilest malefactor. It 
did make its way; though its ministers were the iar- 
thest possible from that description of men, who take 
the lead in society, whose opinions it is the pride of 
others to adopt, and whose example it is their ambition 
to follow. It did succeed; though it bore a uniform tes- 
timony against all the impiety and immorality practised 
in the world. Without flattering one disorderly passion 
of the human heart, without accommodating'itself to one 
corrupt habit, it triumphed over the prejudices of multi- 
tudes. Whilst its profession was attended with every 
temporal discouragement, not only the provinces, but 
the very city of Rome abounded with Christians ! I ask 
the question once more, if Christiainty be a fable, how 
am I to account for this revolution? 

I . well know the solution which modern ingenuity has 
.proposed. Gibbon's second:iry causes I have repeat- 
edly examined, I would hop^, with impartiality; I 
certainly have done it with attention: but they never 
gave me satisfaction; and for a reason, which the great 
Sir Isaac Newton shall assign. He says, that a cause 
must be known to exist, and that it must be adequate to 
an effect, before it can be admitted into sound phUosophy ; 
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and before such efiect can, with propriety, be referred 
to it. Now the caases, assigDed by those who rejeot 
the Chrislian religion, appear to want both these condi- 
tions. We have no proof that many of them ever 
existed; and united, they seem utterly inadequate to 
explain the various appearances, and account for the 
phenomena, to which they have been applied. I am 
tlierefore a Christian, because the early conquests of 
Christianity will not sufier me to reject it as a fable. 

Chap. 3. Evidence arising from the comphHim tf Pro' 

phecy. 

Though conclusive, these, however, are not the only 
arguments, which give authority to the gospel. The 
completion of Prophecy furnishes a third reason for that 
reverence which I feel for Christianity, and for my as- 
sent to it as a divine religion. 

Ii^ perusing the Jewish and Christian writings, I find 
several predictions. Some of these preceded the Sa- 
viour, and others were uttered by biro. Some were 
accomplished in him; and others, in events which took 
place after his appearing. Examples of each I shall 
first exhibit; and then show, why they determine me to 
be a Christian. 

It was predicted, that the Messiah should come, ' be- 
fore the sceptre departed from Judah:' and does not 
history confirm this prediction.^ Did not Jesus Christ 
appear and sufier, before the Jewish government was 
subverted by the Romans? It was predicted, that 'he 
should come whilst the second temple was standing;' 
and that the house should derive glory from the occa- 

VOL. v.— HO- LI. 2* 
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sional visits of so great a character: and was not this 
prophecj fulfilled? It was predietedy that he should 
come ' ID four hundred and ninety years' from the time 
in which the city of the Jews should recover from the 
disgrace under which it had lain during the captivity; 
that he should ^ be cut off;' and that ' Jerusalem and 
the temple should be afterwards made desolate.' Did 
not these things happen in the order, and at the period 
here described? It was predicted, that in the age of 
the Messiah, many astonishing works should be 
performed: and were not such works performed 
by Jesus Christ? At least, is it not an article in 
his history, that through his benevolent interposition, 
and in consequence of his supernatural powers, the blind 
received their sight, the lame walked, the deaf heard, 
the dumb spake, the sick recovered, and the dead re- 
vived? Finally, it was predicted, that ' he should enter 
the holy city in triumph;' that his enemies should there 
conspire against him; that ^be should be sold for thirty 
pieces of silver;' that ^he should be scourged,' and 
treated with every species of contempt; that his perse- 
cutors should ' spit upon him;' that they should ' pierce 
his hands and feet;' that the spectators of his crucifix^- 
ion should mock him; that * the soldiers should draw lots 
for his garment;' that he should be numbered with trans- 
gressors; that ' gall and vinegar' should be presented 
to him, when in his last agonies; and that he should 
' mako his grave with the rich:' and in the history of 
Christ, have we not the completion of these prophecies P 
' — Comparing the predictions and the events, can we 
deny, that the latter are a perfect counterpart to the 
former? 
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The person, whose fate was thus particularly, fore-' 
toldy was himself also a prophet. On various occasions 
he declared to his followers, that he should suffer a 
Tiolent death. He predicted that bis own countrymen 
would condemn him, and the Gentiles execute the sen-* 
tence. He foretold the cowardice of Peter, the treach^ 
ery of Judas, the terror and flight of all his disciples 
when he should be arrested, his resurrection from the 
grave, the effusion of the holy spirit, the destruction of 
Jerusalem and the temple, with all the horrors attending 
it, the dispersion of the Jews, the persecutions of his 
followers, and the success of the gospel, notwithstand- 
ing the opposition which would be made hy its enemies: 
and, according to the records of that age, did not all 
these things come to pass? Have we not the highest 
evidence which history can afibrd, that Jesus Christ 
both suffered and triumphed in the maimer which he 
had before described ? Were not his disciples hated of 
all men? Were not the most wanton cruelties exer-^ 
cised upon them? Did not the time come, when their 
extermination from the earth was contemplated as s 
sacrifice, which the honor of God, the interests of 
truth, and the good of society required? Was not Je*- 
rosalem destroyed by the Romans? As to the temple, 
did the resentment of the conquering army leave one 
stone of that magnificent building on another? Before 
their reduction, were not the sufferings of the Jews 
such as no other people had ever ext>erienced ? After 
that event, were they not dispersed among all nations ^ 
Does not their dispersion still continue; aud are they 
not, .at this very moment, a standing proiof of his verao- 
ity, who predicted their ruin? When i compare the 
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donunciatioDS of Jesus Christ with the fate of the Jews, 
I am unable to account for their conformitj, if I reject 
his divine inspiration. The history of Josephvs, who 
behetd the ruin of his country, conies in aid of the 
Evangelists; and I feel the same confidence that Christ 
foretold, as that the historian related, this terrible event. 

After a cool and impartial examination of these facts, 
can it be strange that I should profess myself a Chris- 
tian? How can I resist the evidence arising from the 
completion of prophecy ? I find mtmy predictions in« 
contestably verified by succeeding events. Will it 
satisfy my reason, to insinuate that this may be the 
work of chance ? Will it be sufficient to say, that the 
author of our religion happened to guess right? To 
those who have any acquaintance with the doctrine of 
chances, this insinuation will appear both impertineirt 
and absurd. That there could not have been such a 
series of fortunate guesses, is a point capable of arith-. 
metical demonstration. 

The man who can persuade himself to admit this 
supposition, must, with a very ill grace, object to the 
miracles, wonders, and signs, ascribed to Jesus Christ. 
He, of all persons, ought to be the last to charge others 
with credulity. As to myself, I cannot believe that some 
hundreds of years before the Saviour appeared, the pe- 
culiar circumstances of his life and death were guessed 
by some imposing diviner. I cannot be reconciled to 
the supposition, that one, by mere accident, guessed 
that he would enter Jerusalem riding on an ass, and be 
there sold for thirty pieces of silver; another, that his 
enemies would pierce his hands and his feet, would mock 
his agonies^ and cast lots for his garment; a third, that 
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he would be numbered with transgreMors, and be laid 
in the tomb of a rich roan. Such a wonderful resem- 
blance of mere conjecture and fact would exceed any 
prodigj recorded in the sacred volume. 

The same observation will applj to the predictions of 
Jesus Christ; whether they relate to his own sufferings, 
or those of his devoted country. * It is impossible that 
Jesus Christ should have described his own sufferings or 
those of his devoted country with so much precision, 
unless his mind had been divinely illuminated. The 
success of modern conjectures is well known: and if 
Jesus Christ be degraded to the rank of those, who have 
been most expert at guessing, I must say, their talents 
will admit of no comparison with his. The art, if it was 
only an art, makes no figure at the present age. I must 
therefore conclu.de, that real predictions were uttered 
and accomplished; and I must draw from them the in- 
ference, that the system is divine, in support of which 
they have been urged. I have no other alternative, 
than either to adroit this conclusiod, or the most ex- 
travagant suppositions that ever disgraced the human 
mind. 

Chap. 4. Evidence arieittg from the Character and 

Miracles of Christ. 

I HAVE a fourth reason for my belief and principles as 
a Christian: and that is, that the author of my religion 
displayed an example, and performed works, which 
proclaim not merely a superior, but a divine character. 
Haman language cannot do justice to the teroper and 
morals of Jesus Christ. The excellency of the one, 
and the purity of the other, render him an object wor- 
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thy of oar highest admiration. In how wonderful ft 
manner did he exemplif/ his own moral lessons? How 
divinely did he support his character, as the friend of 
mankind? With what exquisite tenderness did he con- 
duct towards the miserable? What patience did he dis- 
play, under -every species of provocMion? How conde- 
scending was he to the weak, how humble, how just^ 
how ready to forgive his enemies, how benevolent to all ? 
What a sublime devotion possessed his heart ? In scenes 
of the deepest distress, how perfect was his resigna- 
tion ? How amiably did he converse ? How unblamea* 
bly did he live? How nobly did he die? Can I reconcile 
the appearance of such virtue with the mean and inter** 
ested views of an ambitious impostor? Is it credible^ 
that such pure streams should proceed from a corrupt 
fountain? 

JMany who reject the claims, and deny the miracles 
pf Jesus Christ, admit the moral excellency of his char* 
acter. A greater inconsistency cannot be conceived. 
What! is it no offence against the laws of morality to 
appeal to works never performed, and to pretend to the 
exercise of powers, which never existed? Are deliber- 
ate falsehood, imposition, and hypocrisy, to be erased 
from the catalogue of crimes? Is impiety no stain? To 
die with an obstinate and inflexible adherence to false 
pretensions, is there nothing immoral in such behaviour? 
I confess, I have very difierent views of right and wrong; 
and I feel a strong conviction, that falsehood and deceit, 
for wbatevefr purpose they may be employed, and to 
whatever end th(^y may be directed, are to the last de- 
gree criminal and disgraceful. 
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Yet this accusatioa must be brought against Jesus 
Christ, if he did no miracles, and was only a self-conif- 
missioned reioriner. He certainly did profess to work 
miracles; and he did appeal to them as divine attesta- 
tions to his sacred chatacter. If he insisted that he was 
sent of Grod to enhghten and save mankind, he was 
carefol to add, ^ The works which I do, they bear wit- 
ness of me.' I must, therefore, deny that he was that 
excellent person, which some modern unbelievers pro- 
fess to esteem him; or, I must admit the reality of those 
miracles, to which he so often, and with so much so- 
lemnity, appealed* There is no other alternative. It 
cannot be, that he was a splendid pattern of pure and 
sablime morality, whibt his mission and supernatural 
powers were an artful pretence. 

Reduced then to the necessity either of admitting, 
t^^gether with the moral excellencies, the miracles of 
Jesus, or of rejecting both, I can, without, difficulty; 
make, up my judgment However unphilosophical it 
may he thought, I am persuaded, that he ^ did such 
works as no man could perform, unless Qod were with 
bim.' Yes, notwithstanding the metaphysics of some, 
and the sneers of others, I do believe that he appealed 
to facts, when he said, 'The blind see; the lame walk; 
the lepers are cleansed; the deaf hear; and the dead 
are raised.' God, who ordained the laws of nature, 
can certainly control or suspend them ; nor is there 
anything absurd in the supposition, that. occasions may 
ofl^r, on which such an application of almighty power 
may be worthy of Gpd, and reflect honor on his wis- 
doBLand benevolence. 
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It is true, such interruptions of the general course of 
nature are not. visible at the present age. Our eyes 
have never been gratified with the sight of a mirade: 
but this is no proof that the eyes of other men, in 
other ages, have imposed upon their understandings. 
The king of Siam, because he had never seen ice, 
denied the possibility of its existence. His narrow 
experience, under a burning sun, was opposed to the 
testimony of a credible witness. If this prince had 
been a metaphysician, with what a muHiplteity of argu* 
ments would he have encountered and overwhelmed 
the European, who related the efiects of cold upon the 
waters of his country? If he had been a philosopher, 
how learnedly would he have reasoned upon the ele- 
mentary particles of fluids ; and from their spherical 
form, how easily would he have demonstrated the im- 
possibility of congelation? But what is logic when op- 
posed to fa,ct? 

The miracles ascribed to Jesus Christ and the Apos- 
tles, rest upon the same foundation with other articles, 
which we find in the narratives of his life. They have 
not come down to us through the channel of tradition; 
but by means of a formal record, made by persons 
who declare themselves witnesses of the scenes which 
they describe. Nor are they introduced into these re- 
cords merely by way of ornament, or to animate a ()ull 
narration; they are an essential part of the work. In 
the same page we find the miradcs and moral leesons 
of Jesus Christ. In the sam^ artless manner, they are 
both related: for which reason, i feel myself unable to 
draw the 'line, where truth ends, and ficti<m begina. 
All my information concerning Jesus Christ, is derived 
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fmn Ibe same source. Where testimony is so explicit 
mod ciiN>ttmstfUittal, I must, therefore, admit the whole, 
^r reject the whole. I mention this, because some have 
professed to believe the history of our Lord's discourses, 
whilst they denied that of his miracles: but these articles 
«re BO connected, that there can be no discrimination. 
If an Evangelist deserves credit, when he solemnly de- 
clares the things which he heard; why not, when he «l 
solemnly declares the facts which he saw ? Why should 
I ascribe more veracity to his ears, than to his eyes? 
That the miracles of Jesus stand as fairly recorded 
as his moral instructions, is not, however, my only rea- 
son for believing them» Certain events, which took 
place at the memorable period when these miracles are 
said to have been exhibited, are a demonstration of 
their reality. I find that multitudes, who had the best 
means of informing their minds on this subject, and who 
could have detected the imposition, if any had been 
practised, were fully persuaded that supernatural pow- 
ers had been exercised by Christ and his Apostles. So 
strong was their conviction, that it overcame early hab- 
its, and induced them to embrace the religious system 
which appealed to this evidence. Nor, was this (|U: it 
overcame the apprehensions of contempt, of worldly 
losses, of every species of injury, and of a cruel and 
infamous death. Upon the principle of miracles, it is 
easy to account for this magnanimity ; but, if the Chris- 
tian record of miracles be a mere fable, how came the 
conviction of their reality to take possession of so many 
fair and honest minds, and to produce such astonishing 
efiects ? Why did they believe, who were placed beyond 
the reach of imposition, and who could have no motive 
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to assent to the powers, claimed by the founder and 
first preachers of the religion, but the certainty that they 
existed? I am free to ccmfess, that the faith of inulti*' 
tudes, situated as they were, has great influence in 
confirming my own. 

To pursue the argument; I believe the mirairles re^ 
corded in the New Testament, because they were no^ 
called in question by early infidels. The Jews were 
compelled to own, that the powers, occasionally exer-^ 
cised by Jesus Christ, were supernatural. * This man 
doeth many miracles,' was the confession even of the 
priests and Pharisees; and the modern Jews do not pre-* 
tend to ^eny, that the founder of the Christian sect 
performed many things, which no man could do, unless 
he were assisted by invisible agents. To avoid, how* 
ever, the consequences of such a concession, they both 
ascribe his miracles to an infernal cause. Succeeding 
unbelievers were likewise as well convinced of this part 
of our Lord's history. Julian acknowledges that Christ 
opened the eyes of the blind, restored limbs to the lame, 
and recovered demoniacs fi'om their malady; hut he 
intimates, that these are not very extraordinary feat& 
Celsus, another violent enemy to Christianrity, not pre- 
suming to deny tho mighty works of Jesus, endeavors 
to depreciate them, by pretending that he learned magic 
in Egypt. Besides, it is well known, that because 
the miracles of Christ could not be denied, attempts 
were made to eclipse their glory. Apollonius Tyanaeus 
was brought into public view by two unbelievers, as a 
person whose powers exceeded those of Jesus. The 
concessions of Julian and Celsus, and this attempt to 
set up a rival to the Saviour, may be Easily accounted 
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Ibr, if we «dmU that signs were displayed, and miracles 
performed bj him. But if his supernatural powers were 
an artfal pretence, why did not these adversaries pub« 
lish the imposition? They did not want sagacity to 
detect any unfair dealing; and such a discovery would 
have given the triumph to their cause. That early un- 
believers, -and some of 4hem persons of the most exten- 
sive information, that a Julian and a Celsus did not 
deny the miracles of Christ, is with me a very strong 
argument in favor of those miracles. Combined with 
other evidence, this circumstance b sufficient for my 
conviction. . 

Tinally, the lying wonders and pretended miracles 
of impostors, are a proof that supernatural powers have 
"been employed for religious purposes. This appears 
to be the just conclusion from these facts. Impostors 
would not have had recourse to such arts, if they had 
not known the success of real miracles. Would coun- 
terfeits have found their way into circulation, if there 
never had been genuine coin? Did not th^ latter un- 
questionably suggest the former? We may be assured| 
that pretended miracles would never have enriched the 
legend of a saint, if real miracles had never attracted 
the attention of mankind. Supernatural powers have 
been feigned in later times, because, in the primitive 
ages, such powers really existed. Lying wonders, at 
the tomb of the Abb6 de Paris, came in aid of his 
doubtful reputation, because the tomb of Christ was. the 
scene of wonders and signs, which gave immortal splen- 
dor to his character, and insured the final triumphs of 
bis cause. 

X have now assigned the various reasons, on which I 
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ground my assent to the miracles, which stamd record* 
ed in the Christian volume. I believe Ihem, because 
they rest on the same historic evidence with the moral 
instructions and common facts, contained in that book. 
I believe them, because contemporary and subsequent 
events were such as might have been expected, from 
the operation of miracles on the human mind. I be^ 
Keve them, because the early opposers of Christianity 
did not call them in question. I believe them, becrase 
their reality appears to me to be a fmr deduction from tii» 
many unsuccessful attempts to imitate,, and to rival them. 
Thus convinced of the supernatural powers of Jesu* 
Christ and the Apostles, I am persuaded that they spake 
fc^y authority; and consequently, that the religious sys- 
tem, which derives its name from the fbmer> is not oi^y 
superior to all others, but that it is divine. 

Chap. 5. Obfedions considered. 

With such force do these arguments operate on my 
understanding, that I feel an increasing confidence in my 
principles as a Christian. The more I examine the ev^ 
idences of my religion, the more am I convinced, that 
it will not be overthrown by the weapons usually * em- 
ployed against it. The foundation which supports it, is 
not to be weakened by the shafts of wit; nor are its 
pillars to be shaken by the breath of ridicule. I am sen- 
sible that there is no subject which may not be placed 
in a ludicrous poin* of light; as there is no character 
which may not be vilified. Religion, patriotism, chasti- 
ty and a lost e^ery moral and social virtue, have, in 
their turn, bee u so exposed as to invite contempt. Soame 
Jenyns has discharged M Ws wH upon the rights of 
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mao, and the leading principles of a free govemment. 
If ridicule were the test of truth, his hook would he on- 
answerable. But, though it abounds with wit, it ccm* 
tains not one argument; and for this reason the cause 
of civil freedom has suffered no injury from such an as- 
sailant. Though republican principles he the butt of 
his ridicule, yet they command the highest respect, 
wherever they are seriously examined. The same ob- 
servation may be applied to the subject of religion. To 
overthrow the faith of one, who has studied its evidence, 
arguments must be employed, and not the false color- 
ings of wit. Facts roust he fairly and clearly disprov- 
ed: otherwise, the Christian will retain his reverence - 
for religion; and though ashamed of the disingenuity of 
an opposer, he will not be ashamed of the gospel. 

From the wit exerted upon Christianity, I now pro- 
ceed to more sober objections; and I must say, that, 
however plausible they may seem at first, they do not, 
by any means, invalidate its evidence. Many of them 
are impertinent, because they are levelled, not against 
the Christian religion, but against its corruptions. Ma- 
ny more are sufficiently answered by an appeal to tb» 
constitution of nature, and the degree of evidence up- 
on which we act in general concerns. Some objections, 
if admitted, would overthrow the credit of all history. 
Others, when pursued to their just consequences, would 
not only subvert the religion of Christ, but would bury 
natural religion in its ruins. 

In vain then are objections of this kind urged against 
Christianity. In vain am I reminded, that the gospel 
was first preached to the multitude, and not to the leara-^ 
ed and wise. I know that there is as much faimesa at 
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mind in the former, as in the latter; and, in regard to 
matters of fact, that they are as competent judges. In 
▼ain am I called to reflect, that false pretences to in- 
spiration, and tying wonders, have, in all ages, been 
employed for political purposes: the fact I do not dtfr- 
pute; but I deny the conclusion. Falsehoods are daily 
uttered , but does it follow, that the truth is never spoken ? 
Because many counterfeits are in circulation, is there 
no unadulterated coin ? As I have before had occasioii 
to observe, the various arts of religious imposition take 
their origin from real miracles, and a real inspiration. 
In vain am £ told, that the Christian system is not uni-> 
versal; and, by consequence, cannot proceed from the 
common Parent of mankind. I know that reason is 
imparted in various degrees; that the means of improve- 
ment, civil Kberty, and all the outward blessings of life, 
are bestowed in different measures on different objects; 
and yet I am persuaded that they all come from Gvod. 
In vain is my attention called to the angry disputes of 
Christians, respecting the doctrines of the gospel. I am 
convinced, that such is the weakness of the human 
mind, disputes may arise on any subject. I hear men 
dispute on the principles of government, the rights of 
citizens, and the nature and extent of civil liberty; and 
jet I doubt not that these rights and this liberty have 
a real foundation, and that the end of government is 
their security. Why then should the disputes of Chri»* 
tians discredit the gospel? In vain is my faith insulted 
With the mortifying insinuation, that professors dd not 
exemplify the virtues of their religion; that their prin- 
ciples and practice are often at variance. I am sensi- 
ble that Christians are rational agents, and that the in- 
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fluence of their religion ia not compulsory, but moral. 
Why then should I be more surprised that the laws of the 
gospel should be occasionally disregarded, than that the 
dictates of conscience, or the laws written on the heart, 
should not always maintain their authority ? In vain will 
any urge, to the prejudice of Christianity, the ambition 
of a priesthood, ami the various steps, by which the 
aunisters of religion ascended from the condition of in«> 
structers, to that of oppressors. The gospel, I am cer- 
tain, gives no countenance to such abuses. So far from 
it, spiritual pride and spiritual tyranny are objects of 
its execration. I might go on to enumerate other pop- 
ular objections against the system; but he who has formr 
ed his ideas of Christianity from the writings of the 
Apostles and Evangelists, will be certain that its credit 
is not injured by them. 

As there is not any subject which may not be turned 
into ridicule, neither is there any historical fact, against 
which many plausible objections may not be raised. 
Considering his power, influence, and popularity, the 
destruction of Csesar, by the Roman senators, may be 
exposed with great ingenuity; and many arguments may 
be brougHt to fix a suspicion on this part of ancient his- 
tory. The execution of Charles the First, and the dom- 
ination of Cromwell, are likewise articles which a lo- 
gician might assail with many objections. If a skeptic 
were so disposed, how easily might he refute (as the 
term is sometimes understood) the history of American 
Independence ? lie might contrast the naval and milita- 
ry strength, the riches and the population of Britain^ 
with the poverty and weakness of the colonies ;'-*he 
might also expatiate on the different principles, habits, 
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interfering interests, and jealousies of the colonists; — 
and sabjointng the (ears of some, and the strong at- 
tachment of others to their political parent, he might, 
from the whole, show the incredibility of our Revolution. 
Still, the glorious fact is a refutation of such reasonings. 
I must observe, that in regard to historical relations, 
the testimony of one credible witness will outweigh 
millions of such objections, as a friutful imagination 
may easily invent. 

This conviction never fails to accompany me, when 
I repair to the sacred oracles. In the New Testament, 
I find a detail of instructions given, of wonders perform^ 
ed, and of futurities revealed. I am also entertained, 
with a particular account of the sufferings, death, resur* 
rection, and ascension of Jesus Christ. Other aston* 
ishing events are likewise as circumstantially related. 
The history containing these things appears to be as 
fairly written, and to carry with it as substantial proofs 
of its authenticity, as any history which has gained 
credit in the world. Do any ask, why I believe the an--^ 
tiquity of the Christian records? I answer, for the same 
reason that I believe the antiquity of Virgil's Poems, 
Caesar's Commentaries, or Sallust's Narrations'; and 
that is, the concurring testimony of all intervening ages. 
Do any ask, why I believe, that the several books were 
written by the persons' whose names they bear? I an- 
swer, for the same reason that I believe the Georgics 
to be the production of Virgil; — Jerusalem Delivered, 
that of Tasso; — Paradise Lost, that of Milton; — an 
£ssay upon the subject of Miracles, to be the work of 
Hume; — and a Refutation of that Essay, the perform- 
ance of Campbell. Do any inquire, whether the sacred 
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pages have not been greatly corrupted ? I answer, they 
have not been greatly corrupted, as appears by a col- 
lation of the earliest manuscripts, and an appeal to the 
earliest versions and ancient fathers. So many cor- 
roborating circumstances plead in favor of the gospel, 
that I must either distrust all records, or continue to 
admit the authenticity of those which display the duty 
and hopes of a Christian. 

Conelurion. 

The religion of Jesus Christ does not dedline a fair 
examination. It consents to meet opposition; but, in 
the character of its opponent, it requires certain quali- 
ficatioiis^ which have not always appeared in the contest. 
It requires a large acquaintance with the system itself, 
-an acquaintance formed, not through the medium of 
human creeds, but by a direct application to the evan- 
gelic records. It requires also an extensive knowledge 
of the peculiar language, in which those records were 
originally composed, of the various readings grounded 
on difierent manuscripts, of Heathen and Jewish testi- 
monies, of the customs and moral state of those coun- 
tries where Christianity was first published, of the 
concessions and objections of the earliest unbelievers, 
and of the general history of the church. Thus furnish- 
ed, several have attacked this religion; but the contest 
has generally terminated in their conviction. 1 know 
many instances, where men have opened the history of 
Christ with the disrespect of unbelievers, and closed it 
with the reverence of Christians. 
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The prevailing sentiments of Americans will be nat- 
urallj on the side of that religion, which has been the 
subject of this work. Its influence in the first settlement 
of the country, will not be soon effaced from their minds. 
Their republican principles will inspire a reverence for. 
a system, which admits of no respect of persons, but 
ejijoins the same duties on all; and opens to all, the 
jsame prospects of glory, honor, and immortality. Its 
benevolent tendency, conspiring with its evidenpe, 
must ensure to it a fair examination. Those who thus 
examine^ 'Oven if they remain unconvinced, will consent 
that others should cultivate its temper, and follow its 
rules. They will not be displeased at seeing the virtue 
of their neighbors, directed and invigorated by Chris- 
tian principles Even though they may not see fit to 
^dopt their language, yet they will impute no uncommon 
weakness, credulity, or fanaticism to those, who say 
with the Apostle, ^ Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou 
bast the words of eternal life.' 
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REDEMPTION BY CHRIST JESUS. 



I. Pardoning mercy, spiritual aid, final acceptance, 
and eternal life, are blessings too inestimable^ for any 
one, who has a sense of his needs, to hesitate in hum- 
bly and earnestly closing in with the t^rms on which they 
are proposed to him : but — both for his own sake, and 
foTr the sake of God's truth, and the effects of it upon 
those who are hereafter to receive it — he must not 
learn those terms from the teachings of men, but solely 
from the declarations of revelation. The Scriptures 
are our only record of those declarations ; and in the 
Scriptures alone must we search for them, if we desire 
to rest on the only foundation (1 Cor. iii. 11.) No doc- 
trine which is not expressly taught there, can be admitted 
as a doctrine of revelation. The theories of divines, to 
explain the-' simplicity that is in Christ' (2 Cor. xi. 3,) 
must be carefully distinguished from the revealed will 
of God ; and however true and important their inferen- 
ces may be, these .are not the doctrines of the Gospel. 
To know these doctrines we must ' cast down imagina- 
tions' (2 Cor. X. 5,) and sit meekly at the feet of Christ, 
and of those whose minds he illuminated with his truth. 
His Word, which is the word of God, is truth. (John 
xii. 49, xvii. 17.) 

« 

. II. All the blessings of the Gospel, and all the means 
through which they were effectually communicated and 
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disused, originated in the free grace, the love, nay, the 

* tender mercy' of the God and Father of our Lord Je- 
sus Christ. His mercy prompted, his wisdom devised, 
and his power effected, the redemption that is in Christ 
Jesus. In short, Christ and his salvation were the 
effect^ and not the cause ^ of the Father's love and 
mercy towards mankind. — Luke i. 78, 79. 1 John iv. 
9—19. Luke XV. 18 — 32. 

in. Christ Jesus was the appointed ^ mediator be- 
tween God and man' (1 Tim. ii. 6.) — •the minister and 
messenger of God's gracious purposes to mankind: and 
in order to execute them, (influenced by the most con- 
summate piety and obedience to God, and by the purest 
love to men,) he voluntarily submitted to the painful and 
ignominious death of the cross, and thereby became the 

* author of an eternal salvation to all who obey him.' 

IV. The blessings of the Gospel are (in brief) as 
follows : — 

1. A clear knowledge of the character, dealings, and 
purposes of God, considered not only as the sovereign 
ruler and righteous judge of his creatures, but also as 
their father, their friend, and their benefactor. 

!2. The certain disclosure, by his express authority, of 
a resurrection from the dead, and a life to come ; a state 
of righteous retribution — of dreadful wo to the im- 
penitent and disobedient, of holy bliss to the penitent, 
sincere and faithful ; and this according to the deeds 
done in the body, whether they be good or whether 
they be evil. 

3. The assurance, on the express authority of God 
himself, of his mercy to the truly penitent who forsake 
*heir evil ways and turn unto the Lord with full purpose 

heart, — the assurance of the remission of sins on 

Lentance. 
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4. Plain and profitable directions in the way of duty, 
showing with certainty (by instructions and by example) 
what is the will of God : what worship and what ser- 
Tice, what dispositions and what external conduct, will 
be acceptable to him ; and what are offensive in his sight. 

5. The promise to those who faithfully seek his fa- 
Tor, of all needful aid and support in the trials and du- 
ties of life ; and the confident assurance that air things 
shall work together for their good. 

6. The most Meeting manifestations of the grace of 
God, and of our Lord Jesus Christ, fitted to turn the 
sinner from the error of his ways, and to bind the Gos- 
pel to the believer's heart, and constrain him to devote 
himself to the service of him who loved us and gave 

himself for us. 

• 

V. All these inestimable blessings, (with an especial 
];0ference to pardoning mercy and final acceptance,) 
constitute together the Redemption that is in Christ Je- 
sus, — the means of deliverance from the power and pun- 
ishment of sin, and the fear of death. And all these 
we have ^ through his blood,' through his death. 
(Eph. i. 7.) We can possess them (as we now do) on 
divine promise, only by faith in him ; and if this faith 
becomes a vital principle of the heart, regulating the 
life, it is a faith unto salvation. 

VI. Since we should not have possessed the blessed 
and sanctifying promises and guidance of the Gospel, 
but by the death of Christ — since his death, though on 
his own part perfectly voluntary, was (by the appoint- 
ment of infinite wisdom) necessary to convey, to as- 
sure, and to diffuse them to mankind, — we owe the 
possession of gospel privileges to his death ; and what- 
ever influence they have upon us, in delivering us from 
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the hondjigc of sin and dealh, «nnd making us fit objects, 
of God's pardoning mercy, and final acceptance, may be 
most jjstly ascribed to liisdcatli, and they are so in vari- 
ous parts of the New Testament. Ilis blood ratified 
the now covenant, and was shed for the remission of 
sins; and lie gave up his life as a ransom, (or means of 
spiritual deliverance,) to deliver men from the bondage 
of sin and death. 

VII. From the light of nature alone — in other words, 
from what we learn of God's moral government without 
revelation — it would not have been possiI)Ie to attain, 
on a solid basis, the assured conviction that God will, 
upon repentance, so far pardon sins, as to remove the 
consequences of them in a future state of being. In 
many cases he does not do it in this life; and what but 
his own declaration could have enabled us to say, with 
secure confidence, that he will in another? But whal 
unenlightened reason could not assure us, revelation 
does. By the Christian's charter, forgiveness is made 
to depend upon repentance towards God, and faith to- 
wards our Lord Jesus Christ: and Jehovah himself de- 
clared, that if the wicked man forsake his way, and turn 
unto the Lord, he will abundantly pardon him. (Luke 
xxiv. 47; Acts v. 31.xx. 21; xxvi. 17 —20. Is. Iv. 
6 — 9.) Such declarations can mean nothing less than 
that God will relieve the truly penitent from the evils 
attending continued sin and impenitence ; restore them 
to his forfeited favor; and (in connexion with the prom- 
ise of a future life ) make them partakers of eternal 
blessedness. Repentance has that efficacy which God, 
in his mercy, hath given it; and he hath made it the con- 
dition of pardon: he hath set forth Christ Jesus as a 
mercy-seat (Rom. iii. 25,) to be appaoached by faith 
. — at which he proclaims the purposes of his grace, and 
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which was sprinkled with the blood of the self-devoting 
victim. 

VIII. The real purposes of the death of Christ, as 
gathered from the Scriptures, are as follows : 

1. It was necessary in order to fulfil the prophecies 
respecting the Messiah, which represent him as, by the 
appointment of Jehovah, suffering and dying on account 
of the sins of men, preparatory to his reception of a 
kingdom embracing all mankind. — Luke xxiv. 26, 46. 
Is. liii. 4 — 6. *Dan. vii. 13, 14. 

2. It ratified the new covenant, by which the bless- 
ings of pardoning mercy, of divine aid and guidance, 
and of everlasting life, are promised to the penitent, 
sincere, and faithful. This representation of the pur- 
poses of the death of Christ is of essential importance, 
because made by our Lord hiniself ^ and if divines had 
deemed it sufficient, and kept close to it, much bewil- 
dering and baneful error would have been avoided. It 
is founded on the ancient mode of ratifying covenants; 
and, in particular, on the solemnities by which Moses 
ratified the covenant of which he was appointed the 
mediator. (Exod. xxiv. 6 — 8.) Had the Gospel been 
first communicated in cur days, and in this part of the 
World, it might have been spoken of as the Charter of 
pardon, ot grace, and of eternal life ; and then it might 
have been well^aid to have been signed with the blood 
of the ambassador of mercy. — See Matt. xxvi. 28. 
Heb. xiii. 20. 1 Pet. i. 2. 

3. The public and violent death of Christ, was of 
essential importance to the security of faith in his re- 
surrection, and consequently to all its blessed effects in 
the confirmation and spn?ad of his gospel, and in the • 
assurance of its sanctifying hope. With a view to this, 
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our Saviour voluntarily laid down his life ; and all its 
effects we owe, under God, to this sacrifice of himself. 
— 1 Pet. i. 3; John x. 17, 18. xii. 32. 

4. The sufferings and death of Christ were requisite 
to perfect the excellences of our Lord's character (Heb. 
ii. 10.) as well as for the manifestation of them 
to others, and the influence of them upon the heart. 
No means could have been more adapted to influence 
the best affections of our nature, our admiring gratitude 
and reverential love ; or to prepare the soul for the re- 
ception of the heavenly doctrines of our Saviour. — 2 
Cor. V. 14, 15. 

5. The sufferings and death of Christ were neces- 
sary, by the appointment of God, for his exaltation, 
for his own personal reward, and for the diffusion of 
the blessings of his kingdom. (Phil. ii. 9 — 11. Heb. 
xii. -2.) He not only thereby became the Redeemer 
of all who believe in him, from the bondage and pun- 
ishment of sin, but attained the power of raising the 
dead, to life or condemnation. 

6. The gospel dispensation was designed to put an 
end to the exclusive privileges of the people of Israel, 
to terminate the riHial services of the law, and to com- 
municate its own privileges and blessings without dis- 
tinction of Jew or Gentile. This incalculably impor- 
tant change was brought about through the death of the 
Messiah — (itself the act by which his own people 
sealed their rejection of him, their ruin, and the de- 
struction of their temple); and both are often spoken of 
by the Apostle of the Gentiles with rapture and amaze- 
ment. — Eph. ii. iii. &c. 

7. Finally, every view of the subject brings to this 
mclusion, that God, in his wisdom and in his mercy, 

ordered events, that, to convey, to assure, and to 
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diffuse the blessings of the Gospel, and to make them ' 
duly efficacious for their gracious purposes, it was 
necessary for Christ Jesus to submit to the puinf'ui and 
ignominious death of the cross ; that he did vjluntarily 
submit to it, in order to accomplish those purposes; and 
that, therefore, (under the appointment of infinite wis- 
dom,) we owe all the unspeakable privileges and i)less 
ings of the gospel, to this great act of devoiedness and 
love. It is the simple fact, that, ' in him we have re- 
demption through his blood,' and that * he gave his 
life a ransom for us.' 

VIII. This simple fact, tJiken in connexion wiih the 
circumstances in which the Gospel was preachod, ex- 
plains the language of the New Testament without 
resortinii to theories which revelation does not teach, 
and some of which it expressly opposes. It is nowhere 
declared that the death of Christ satisfied the law, or 
the justice, of God ; that it enabled God to forgive; 
that God could not forgive sins without a satisfaction, by 
the vicarious punishment of an innocent person. It is 
nowhere declared that the sufferings of Christ were a 
punishment at all, as it respects the Father who ap- 
pointed them. It is nowhere declared that t!ie death 
of Christ appeased the wrath of God, rendered him 
propitious, made him merciful, or disposed him to forgive. 
Every form of the satisfaction scheme, or high doctrine 
of atonement, is either directly opposed, or at least 
quite unsupported, by the declarations of revelation. 

IX. Whoever are led by the Gospel and death of 
Christ to a sincere repentance and sanctifying faith, are 
thereby made proper objects of God's mercy and ac- 
ceptance. Such may strictly be said to have forgive- 
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the hook of Acts informs us, nor the Apostle of the 
Gentiles in his epistles, taught this ; nor do we gain 
new light from the corresponcience. To* what extent 
did they correspond? — The original Hehrew word 
translated atonement, signifies a covering: the offering 
was appointed by God to cover, hide, or efface, ritual 
desecrations ; and after the sacrifice, the offerer was 
permitted to share in the privileges of the ,sanctuary. 
The consecration thus renewed was effected without 
any reference to the worshipper's dispositions; though 
doubtless intended to promote holiness of heart. There 
were no such sacrifices for presumptuous or heinous 
transgressions: and in those cases wften they were ap- 
pointed after immortality, this wa'^ punished, and then 
the offender offered his covering (or effacing) sacrifice. 
The sin-offerings of the law, have been misinterpreted 
through impressions from heathen sartifices : and the 
self-sacrifice of Christ, has been interpreted according- 
ly. — This was appointed by divine wisdom and love to 
bring about the spiritual sanctification of his followers; 
but its efficacy is through the toord — through the aids, 
priviloges, and promises of his Gospel. (Eph v. ^6.) 
Its everlasting and universal purposes, are infinitely 
superior to the immediate purpose of the ritual atone- 
merUs ; and its sanctifying influence is alike supeiior 
in its mode of operation. The Gospel knows no holi- 
ness but the holiness of the heart: and if, by the mercj 
and the grace of God through Christ Jesus, we attain 
this, and in proportion as we attain it, Christ is our 
Saviour, and the ends of his death are answered in us. 
In proportion as we compiehend the purposes, the ex- 
tent, and the nature of his salvation, shall we discern 
reason to cherish a lively, grateful, obedient, and faith- 
ful love to our Lord Jesus Christ, and to glory in his 
cross ; and to yield the tribute of supreme gratitude, 
ove, and obedience to his God and Father. 
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CHANGE OF HEART. 



In the beginning of the third chapter of John's Gos- 
pel, it is declared ' Except a man be born again, he 
cannot see the kingdom of God.' Now in order to un- 
derstand these words aright, it is necessary to consider 
the circumstances in which they were uttered. Nicode- 
mus, a ruler of the Jews, came to our Lord, full of Jewish 
notions and expectations respecting the Messiah. He 
had heard of or witnessed some of the miracles of 
Jesus, and had been unable wholly to resist the con- 
viction that no man could perform such unless "God 
were with him. On the other hand, the manner of our 
Lord's coming and his whole external condition were 
entirely at variance with his preconceived ideas of the 
Messiah. In this state of perplexity, desirous of learn- 
ing something more of Jesus's pretensions and yet 
fearful of committing himself by openly visiting him, he 
went to him by night. 

Compare, now, the views of Nicodemus and of his 
countrymen generally with the true nature and purposes 
of the gospel. They were expecting a temporal Mes- 
siah; — an earthly kingdom. They were looking for 
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national aggrandizement, for deliverance from political 
bondage, for triumph over the enemies of their nation ; 
for the establishment of a universal empire, of which 
the Holy Land should be the centre, their Messiah 
sovereign, and the Jewish people a nation of princes 
and rulers. Then was their pride to be gratified by a 
grandeur beyond that of the most glorious passages of 
their past history ; and complete revenge taken on the 
hated enemies, under whose insults and oppressions 
they were writhing. Every evil, worldly and selfish 
passion was cherished by their hope of the coming Mes- 
siah. 

And now what was there in the religion of Jesus to 
satisfy these hopes? In what respects did the real 
purposes of the gospiel coincide with these anticipations ? 
What was there in common between the expected Mes- 
siah and him who actually appeared in that character ? 
Nothing. Although in Jesus the sure word of pro- 
phecy, on which they founded their hopes, was com- 
pletely fulfilled, yet in no respect did he answer the ex- 
pectations they had raised upon it. He came indeed 
to establish a kingdom, but it was a spiritual kingdom — 
a kingdom in the hearts, of his followers — a kingdom 
of purity, holiness and righteousness. He came to 
save them from bondage and from enemies — a worse 
than political bondage — a more oppressive enemy 
than the proud Roman ; — from the bondage of sin, 
from the tyranny of .corrupt passions and appetites. 
He came to lead them to glory ; — not at the head of a 
conquering army, through seas of blood, — not to a 
glory displayed in worldly pomp, in wealth, splendor, 
wide empire and subjugated nations ; — but to a true and 
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substaDtiai glory, — by re?ealiDg to them their immor- 
tal destiny, their unlimited powers, their capacity of 
indefinite attainments in spiritual excellence, by clothing 
theni with power over the chances, changes and temp- 
tations of the present world, and opening to them an- 
other beyond the present, of inconceivable glory and 
happiness. Here were a power, a kingdom, and a 
glory for which a thoroughly worldly and sensual heart 
could have no relish, and of which it could form no con- 
ception. They were to exist in circumstances which 
to such a heart must appear wholly incompatible with 
them. They were to be established in poverty and 
suffering, contempt and persecution. The founder was 
an humble peasant, his followers illiterate fishermen. 
His uncompromising condition to all who would become 
his disciples was, that they should renounce all their 
worldly possessions, quit every object of affection, and 
take up their cross and follow him. Not only had he no 
earthly power to effect the purpose of his mission, but 
he was hated^ and strongly opposed by the rulers and 
priests of his nation, who finally procured his ignominious 
death. 

These reflections will serve to explain the meaning of 
the passage. * To be born again,' was a phrase familiar 
to every Jewish ear. It signified the adoption of a 
heathen proselyte into the Jewish church. The out- 
ward form of baptism and circumcision was called * the 
new birth.' This was its original and primary mean- 
ing. But as a change of religion from Heathenism to 
the knowledge of the true God and the comparatively 
spiritual worship of Judaism, implied an internal change 
of views, disposition and character, this change came 
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secondarily to be denoted by the phrase 'new birth.' 
When therefore our Lord made to Nicodemua the de- 
claration above quoted, the first idea which it conveyed 
to his mind was^ that the Messiah had come to establish 
a new religion ; that he had not come, as was expected, 
to continue the former dispensation, to re-establish the 
ancient worship and restore it to its original splendor ; 
but to close the old dispensation and commence a new 
one ; to abolish the service of the temple, the sacrifices, 
the priesthood and the whole ritual law, and to estab- 
lish another, a more pure and spiritual religion. To 
a Jew, who fondly believed in the perpetuity of the dis- 
pensation under which he lived, this was indeed a 
startling annunciation. And it further implied to Nico- 
demus, and to all his countrymen who indulged similar 
worldly hopes, the necessity of a thorough change of 
heart, that is, a change of the objects on which his de- 
sires and affections were fixed, a change in his motives 
and his purposes of action, .a change in his tastes, dis- 
positions and views of happiness. Instead of the ex- 
pected enjoyments of ease, wealth and distinction in the 
Messiah's kingdom, he would be called on to mortify 
his selfish desires and inclinations^ to renounce the 
world, its pleasures, profits and distinctions, to give up 
his earthly all, to submit to labor and danger, want and 
ignominy, and to find his recompense in the happiness 
of purity of heart and life, of disinterested benevolence, 
of a devout and pious spirit, and of the hope of a pure 
and spiritual heaven. A greater change can scarcely 
be imagined than that which must be experienced by a 
man who had indulged the prevalent hopes respecting 
the Messiah, and- afler wards embraced the gospel of 
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It becomes an interesting question, What instruction 
are we of the present day to gather from this passage? 
Does it apply in the same sense and with equal force to 
us who were born and educated in a christian land, as 
to Jews and Heathens in the time of Jesus ? Can as 
great a change be necessary to any of us as was re- 
quired of them? I answer that the declaration of 
Jesus applies and will forever apply to all who are of the 
same worldly character with Nicodemus. It teaches 
the necessity of spiritual raindedness as the essential 
element of the christian character. It teaches the 
necessity of a deep and abiding sense of the reality of 
spiritual [things ; such a sense of them as shall give 
them a strong hold on the affections; as shall make 
them appear to the soul the most important and sul>> 
stantial things in the universe ; as shall make them pow* 
erfiil motives of action. A sense of God, — the habit- 
ual perception of him in all things, in his works, in his 
providence, in his word and in our hearts, — love and 
reverence toward him, trust in him, submission to him, 
a constant reference in all our thoughts, words and deeds 
to his will as to that of a being most near and necessary 
to us, — a sense of the immortal powers and boundless 
capacities of our souls, of the true happiness of ex- 
ercising those capacities and powers in attainments in 
holiness, of those de<ep wants and strong cravings of 
the immortal spirit which nothing but a complete devo- 
tion of itself to God, ever can fill and satisfy, — a vital 
faith in that unseen world beyond the present, where the 
soul will be admitted to nearer communion with the 
source of all felicity, where its faculties shall be fi-eed 
from the encumbrances of this mortal tenement, shall 
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be fullj developed, and in their exercise shall afford a 
pure and unalloyed enjoyment, — these are character- 
istics of the religious state. Unless the soul is by some 
means. or other brought to a sense of these things and 
made to act in reference to them, it cannot be religious. 
In proportion as the perception of these things is vivid 
and powerful, is the soul religious. 

We may imagine two perfectly distinct and opposite 
classes of character. We may suppose a man to have 
occupied himself about sensible objects until his whole 
soul has become engrossed in them, and is contracted 
to the narrow sphere in which it has been engaged. He 
is satisfied with the happiness which these things afford. 
He has no hopes or desires beyond them. The attain- 
ment of this world's goods he regards as a final good ; 
the loss of them as a final evil. When he hears of 
spiritual pleasures, hopes, and consolations, the words 
fall upon his ear without conveying an idea to his mind. 
When he witnesses worldly sacrifices for the sake of 
duty, he regards them either as the effects of an in- 
sane enthusiasm or a trick of hypocrisy. If his thoughts 
ever pass the bounds of the present life, he finds noth- 
ing beyond them on which his hopes and affections can 
fix ; to him it is a region of darkness and mystery. 
Death he anticipates with dismay as the termination of 
all the schemes he has ever formed, the extinction of all 
the enjoyment he has ever tasted, and as the period of 
his entrance in an unknown world, of which he cair 
form no conception, in which he can imagine no con- 
genial occupation, no desirable pleasures. This is the 
state of what is called in Scripture the ' natural man ; ' 
not because it is the natural state of every man until 
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he is acted upon by a supernatural influence ; — ^ on the 
contrary it is a most unnatural condition ; it is the result 
of a gross, voluntary neglect of the highest and noblest 
faculties which God has made a part of our nature, and 
which he intended should bear sway among all our other 
faculties. The original word would be more properly 
translated ' the animal man/ — the man whose animal 
propensities and powers only have been developed, and 
whose spiritual capacities have all been lefl unexercised 
and uncultivated. This is a state of sin and misery. 
The man who is in it must pass through the present life 
a stranger to the highest and purest happiness he is car 
pable of even here^ and at its close he must be utterly 
stripped of everything which he has ever esteemed a 
good. 

On the other hand, we may imagine the man who sees 
much, infinitely much beyond the things of sense. 
These spiritual things which have already been spoken 
of — God — the future world — the soul — its immortal 
and unlimited capacities — the unspeakable happiness 
of holiness, — are to him the most important and substan- 
tial objects in the universe. He has not merely a 
feeble and glimmering perception of them ; they are 
not to his view dim, shadowy, fleeting objects; they 
are fixed, prominent, vivid realities*; they take hold 
on his affections; they inspire his hopes; they kin- 
dle all the energies of his soul ; they are the command- 
ing motives of his actions; they influence his whole 
life and give a tone to his whole character. Everything 
else is regarded in its subservience to these, and is 
viewed in the light which these shed upon it. The 
gains and the losses of this life are not esteemed good 
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or evil in themselves, but everything is esteemed a good 
which may be improved as a means of advancement in 
religion^ and the richest of earth's treasures would be 
considered a miserable recompense for the smallest 
sin. And death he regards, not as the extinction of 
hope and the end of happiness, but as the entrance up- 
on a state in which the soul is brought nearer to all that 
it has most desired, and will be enabled to pursue with 
higher powers and to greater advantage the objects on 
which its affections have been most firmly fixed. 

I do not say that these two characters ever exist pure 
and unmixed. Probably no man is either so good or 
so bad as he might be. If all mankind are in fact 
divided into two perfectly distinct classes, saints and 
sinners, it is a distinction which exists only to that eye 
which seeth the secrets of all hearts, and not one 
which it becomes fallible man to make among his fellows. 
But it certainly is true that the characters of men are 
* distinguished by their prevailing tendencies towards one 
or the other of these extremes. There are men whose 
thoughts and whose hearts are mainly occupied about 
the things of sense, and over whom the spiritual objects 
of religion exercise but a feeble and fitful influen6e. 
There are others who in all their thoughts and ac- 
tions have an habitual reference to those spiritual ob- 
jects. If there exists a man of so thoroughly worldly 
and sensual a character as the first I have described, as 
great and radical a change is necessary in order to his 
becoming a religious man as is consistent with his per- 
sonal identity. And in precisely the degree in which a 
man approaches that character, is there a necessity of 
the greater change. 
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I come now to the iaquiry, What is the nature of this 
change ? Is it a change in our moral constitution 1 Is 
it a change in the very nature of ou r affisctions, or is it 
only a transfer of them from one set of objects to anoth- 
er ? In answer to these questions, I shall endeavor to 
illustrate the proposition that the affections which re- 
ligion calls forth and exercises, are the same which we 
are every day bestowing on some object or other. 
Consider, for example, that first great principle of all 
religion, the reverence and love of God. There is no 
necessity of supposing a new faculty in order to enable 
us to exercise these faculties. They are precisely the 
same as reverence and love for greatness and goodness 
wherever they are found. They are the same indeed in 
nature, although on account of the infinity and perfec- 
tion of their object, they ought to be far greater in de- 
gree. How natural is our reverence for moral purity. 
How strong our confidence in known and tried rectitude 
of character. How do we love kindness, benevolence 
and mercy whenever and wherever we see them or 
hear of them ; — though in a distant region ; — though 
at a remote period; — though none ^ of their influences 
can ever reach us. Is not this the spontaneous senti- 
ment of every unperverted heart ; — nay, and of many 
sadly perverted ones? For do not men often retain 
their deliberate approbation and reverence of exalted 
goodness long af\er they have lost their desire to imitate 
it ? I say are not these natural sentiments in the human 
breast? In order to call them forth, is anything more 
necessary than distinctly to present, to them their appro- 
priate objects 1 

Why then may not these affections be directed to 
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God t Why, when we already possess these capacities, 
suppose that new ones are necessary before we can give 
our hearts unto Him, who is essential purity, holiness 
and love ? Do these excellences excite a more lively 
emotion when they are exercised with great power, 
guided by extraordinary wisdom, and operate in an ex- 
tensive sphere ? How natural an object of lively af- 
fection, then, is the God of almighty power. and infinite 
wisdom, of universal presence and eternal being. Are 
the affections which these attributes call forth rendered 
more vivid by the circumstance that we ourselves are 
the immediate and constant objects of them ? that all 
their blessed influences are operating unceasingly on 
our interest and happiness ? How then can we doubt 
our capacity of loving Him in whom we live and move 
and have our being, our continual benefactor, our kind 
father, our gracious friend ? 

But it may be said. We can behold the earthly objects 
of our affection. We can understand their agency in 
promoting our happiness. We can see their hand 
stretched out to aid and bless us, and their countenance 
of love beaming upon us. But God is a spiritual and 
unseen being. He operates by second causes. In the 
complaining language of Job, ' Behold I go forward but 
he is not there ; and backward, but I cannot perceive 
him ; on the left hand where he doth work^^ but I cannot 
behold him ; he hideth himself on the right hand, that I 
cannot see him.' I know this is a great difficulty ; but 
it is not one which makes it impossible to fix our affec- 
tions on God, still less is it a circumstance which alters 
the nature of the affection bestowed upon Him. 

This point has been well illustrated by the supposed 
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case of a child who had never seen his earthly parent, 
but who had received many favors from him, and had 
been taught to act in obedience to his known wishes. 
Suppose a child in such circumstances. Suppose the 
parent to be in a distant country ; — that the child has 
been informed of the excellence of his character, and 
assured of his love. Suppose he is continually receiv- 
ing, as testimonies of that love, gifts for the supply of 
his wants and the gratification of his innocent wishes. 
Suppose that the parent communicates to him the line 
of conduct he wishes him to pursue in return for all 
his kindness, and invites him to express to him his wants 
and to seek his counsel and direction. I ask, could not 
a child love that unseen parent ? Would not the inter- 
course he has with him be sufficient to give him a dis^ 
tinct consciousness that he has indeed a kind father, to 
make him rejoice in the knowledge that he possessed 
that father's love, and to induce him to regulate his con- 
duct by the known will of his parent ? There can be no 
doubt of it. 

And just so capable is every man of loving God. 
Though, like the supposed parent, he is unseen, he 
is, not like him, afar off. We have assurance of the 
moral perfection of his character, and of his ever watch- 
ful providence over us. Our very existence, its con- 
tinual preservation, the innumerable blessings which 
gladden it, are unceasing testimonies of his love. He 
has revealed to us in our consciences and in his word 
what he would have us to do. He invites us to come 
to him in prayer, to lay before him our wants, and to 
seek from him guidance and strength to do. his will. 
Are not these circumstances sufficient, as in the sup- 
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posed cm, to give as a distinct idea of God ; io give os 
an idea of him as a being with whom we are intimately 
and necessarily connected ; to kindle our affections to- 
ward him ; to lead as Io act in conformity to his will t 
Yes. The lore of God is jast as natural in the haman 
heart as the love of an earthly parent ; that is, it is just as 
much an exercise of an original faculty of our nature. 
It is true, when a man who has been long unaccustomed 
to think of God, first turns his attention toward him, he 
finds his idea of him vague, and he is unable to fix at 
once any warm affection upon him ; and neither could a 
child, when first told of a parent whom he had never 
heard of before, at once pour out to him the full mea* 
sure of filial love. That sentiment in all its richness is 
the result of a long series of love and kindness on one 
part, and of the habit, on the other, of referring that 
kindness to its true source. And so too is the habitual 
sense of connexion with God, the growing fruit of cul- 
tivation and habit ; it is confirmed by the custom of look- 
ing to God as the author of all good, and of seeking 
from his exhaustless fullness supplies for the wants of 
the soul. This spirit may be so cherished as to. give to 
the soul as deep and vivid, as abiding and practical a 
sense of its Almighty and Eternal Friend, as it ever has 
of a mortal and visible one. It has oflen attained this 
strength. Thousands of Christians in every age of the 
church have been sustained by it through scenes of se- 
vere trial and deep affliction, and by its influences have 
preserved amidst the adverse circumstances of this life 
an inward serenity and joy which were a foretaste of 
the peace and happiness of heaven. 

Who shall presume to say that this was a miraculous 
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State of soal ; a state unattainable except by a super- 
natural aid, which must be inactively waited for, and 
may never be granted ? This idea is a discouraging 
and dangerous delusion. Every individual has within 
his bosom at least the germ of those affections and ca- 
pacities which formed the character of the most eminent 
saint that ever lived. He can develope, cultivate and 
confirm those faculties and affections, by the exercise 
of his natural powers, by the use of the ordinary means 
of grace, and with the help of those holy influences 
from the spirit of God which are never withheld from 
sincere prayer and earnest endeavor. If a man is con- 
scious to himself that these affections and capacities are 
yet dormant in his soul ; that the work of bringing them 
out is yet to be begun, that he is still wholly engrossed 
by the things of time and sense, let him not apply to 
his conscience the flattering palliative that it is the ne- 
cessary result of an originally corrupt nature. It is the 
result of his own voluntary and sinful neglect and per- 
version of the noble nature, God has given him. 

I remark further, that a man may be led to undertake 
the work of forming the religious character by a sense 
of those wants of which every one may at any time be- 
come conscious by descending into the depths of his 
own soul. What is the universal desire of all mankind? 
It is a burning desire afler happiness ; and different 
men place their happiness in different things. Some 
men place it in the accumulation of this world's goods, 
and they rise early and sit up late, to labor for riches. 
Another man places it in power and fame, and he toils 
hard to ascend the difficult ' steep of station and emin- 
ence. Another places it in freedom from care and ip 
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agreeable sensation, and he consumes his life in indo- 
lence and corporeal pleasure. Another places it in the 
mere acquisition of knowledge, and exhausts his spirit 
by the pursuit of learning. And these men often imagine 
themselves satisfied. But they are not satisfied. A 
thousand voices around and within them are continually 
crjing to them that they are not satisfied. But they 
stop their ears to the unwelcome truth. There is the 
dread of chance and accident which may at any mo- 
ment cut off the sources of their fancied happiness. 
There is the fearful looking forward to the certainty of 
their termination at death. There is the experience 
that while they remain the same, the capacity of enjoy- 
ing them may be destroyed by disease and pain. There 
is the experience that they may be all turned to bitter- 
ness by the reproaches of a troubled conscience. And 
when every circumstance within and without has com- 
bined to give them their greatest effect, then comes the 
painful conviction how inadequate is their very perfection 
to fill the desires of the soul. Then, when the soul has 
gone on in its chosen path, until it has come to the end, 
and yet has not reached the goal of its wishes, it can 
no longer escape the perception of its error and folly. 
Is the truth of this last mentioned experience doubted ? 
It is uncommon only because complete and uninterrupt- 
ed success is rare. But I appeal for its probability to 
the unbiassed testimony of every heart. Let a man 
retire into the secret chamber of his soul. Let him so- 
lemnly question himself about the reality and amount 
of the happiness he is receiving from this world's goods. 
Let him ask hin^self, whether he is indeed satisfied with 
them ? Let him put to himself the searching inquiry 
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whether be would be willing to continue in the very 
same round of pursuits and pleasures he is now running, 
through an unchanging eternity 1 I take upon mys^f 
to say, that the unequivocal answer will be, No. Let 
him then ask himself what would yield him true satisfac- 
tion, since these things will not 1 Let him run over all 
possible and all imaginable sources of happiness, and 
you may depend upon it that he will be compelled at last 
to fix upon the pursuit of christian holiness, as the only 
true and soul satisfying happiness: 

Am I asked how the reluctance men often discover 
to enter on a religious life and the difficulty of their 
first steps in it, can be reconciled to the doctrine I have 
maintained ? I answer, that where such reluctance 
and difficulty are experienced, it is because men have 
perverted their original nature by continued sin, ^nd it 
has become unable to engage at once in its appropri- 
ate and intended sphere of action. It is because the 
soul has been the subject of a protracted disease and 
cannot at once perform all the functions of health. It 
is because their confirmed habits are all opposed to 
religion, and men cannot do with ease and delight what 
they have never been accustomed to do. It is not in 
religion alone that we observe the operation of this 
principle. It may be illustrated by any of the pursuits 
in which men engage. Take the merchant from his 
counting-house and commercial transactions, and place 
him amidst books in the scholar's study ; and take the 
student from his retirement and solitary thoughts, and 
set him in the midst of the busy mart ; — each would be 
wholly at a loss. Yet no one would think of attribut- 
ing their awkwardness to any natural and innate repug- 
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nance in the one to business and in the other to study ; 
but only to the opposition between their previous habits 
and the situations in which they hare been suddenly 
placed ; and each might by patience and perseverance 
become habituated to his place, and easy and happy in 
it. Strike the fetters from the limbs of the long confined 
prisoner and bring him suddenly into open day; — you 
will observe that the first motions of his freed limbs are 
constrained and awkward, and his eyes are pained and 
dazzled ; and you might as well infer from this fact that 
man has a natural preference of chains and darkness to 
light and liberty, as to infer from the struggles and mis- 
givings of a newly awakened soul that it has a natural 
love of the bondage of sin and of the darkness of a world- 
ly state, over the pure joys and spiritual glories to which 
it is invited in the gospel. 

We learn from the subject we have been considering 
the only true test by which we should judge of our 
religious condition. The only question is respecting 
the present and actual state of our souls. Have the 
unseen and eternal objects of religion a prevailing and 
paramount influence over our hearts and lives? Do we 
embrace the great truths of the gospel with our hearts 
as well as our understandings? Are they not merely 
speculative truths, but settled principles of action ? 
Do we rejoice in their truth ? Are they sources of con- 
solation and hope to us? Do we approve the pure 
morality of the gospel ? Do we feel its beauty ? Po 
we love the practice of it and enjoy the happiness of 
obedience to it ? If we can honestly reply in the af- 
firmative to questions like these, we are in the way in 
which the gospel was designed to lead us. The man- 
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ner in which we came into that state has nothing to do 
with the reality of our being in it The qaestioa of 
our being in it or not is, as I have said, a question of 
fact, to be decided by examining our hearts as they are 
now, and not by looking to any process through which 
they may have passed in becoming what they are. The * 
modes in which the providence and grace of God bring 
men into this state are various. One man may have 
enjoyed the blessing of a religious education. From 
the first dawn of reason, from the earliest kindling of 
affection, his mind and heart were directed to religious 
objects. He cannot recollect the time when he had 
not a regard for them. There never was a period when 
an entiil'e change of heart was necessary for him. The 
only change he has or can experience is a gradual de- 
velopment of the religious principle, which grows 
with the growth and strengthens with the strength of 
his soul. Another man may have been a flagrant 
sinner, and may have been called to a sense of the sin 
and danger of his way, by some sudden dispensation 
of God's providence, or by some impressive inculcation 
of his word, or by some good thought suggested by his 
holy spirit in the hour of silence and meditation, and 
from that moment he may have repented, and com- 
menced a reformation of his life and character. The 
time -when such a man began to be a religious man may 
be perfectly perceptible both to himself and to all ob* 
servers of his course. And in different cases the work 
may proceed with various degrees of regularity and 
rapidity. In by far the greater number, perhaps, the 
seed was dropped unseen, and the growth was imper« 
ceptible, until its presence was denoted by its fruits. 
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It may Have fallen into a soil more or less congenial to 
its growth, it may have been more or less severely vis* 
ited with blights and chills, and with drought and heat, 
and it may have brought forth fruit in various degrees 
of abundance ; but still there are the fruits to show that 
a true seed was planted, and that it was not planted in 
vain. 

Let us remember that the spiritual condition of the 
heart is not a fixed, but a progressive one. It is not a 
state into which a man may pass at a given moment, and 
afterward have nothing to do but to enjoy his security. 
Who can say that he literally loves God with all his 
heart? That he has submitted himself wholly to the 
divine will ? That no rebellious wish or desire ever 
rises up in opposition to it? That all the energies of 
his soul are in constant and strenuous action to obey 
God ? That a strong and vivid sense of the spiritual 
world is ever present to his heart? And that the things of 
earth have forever lost every undue influence over him ? 
Who can say that he has attained to the purity, obe- 
dience and devotion exemplified by his Saviour ? Yet 
this is simply the perfection of the regenerate state. 
So far as we fall short of this, so long as imperfection 
rests upon our character, so long as a single step re- 
mains to be taken in our religious course, the work of 
renewal is incomplete. God in his infinite mercy will 
accept the imperfect fruits of sincere endeavor ; but 
the only proof by which we can assure ourselves of our 
sincerity, is never remaining satisfied with attainments 
and exertions already ihade and a continual desire and 
striving after higher perfection. 
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To the Execative Committee of the 

American Unitarian Association. 

Gentlemen, — In my last Report, I spoke of the 
intellectually and morally neglected children in our 
city. I classed these children; and suggested the 
measures by which, as I believe, nearly the whole of 
them may be rescued from impending ruin. This topic 
is so very important, that I hope you will patiently bear 
with me while I again call your attention to it. 

My wish is, in this Report, to attempt to show, that the 
most active and extensively influential of the causes to 
which abject poverty and crime are to be ascribed, lie 
not only near, and under the very eye of every individual, 
but that they are, above all others, within the influence 
of the means which God has given us, of securing the 
order, and of advancing the improvement and happiness 
of society. The causes to which I refer consist of 
those circumstances, the direct tendency of which is to 
vitiate and to corrupt the young. I know iiill well that 
there are instances of crime, and of poverty growing 
put of crime, the particular causes of which were not 
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developed during the season of youth. But I am quite 
satisfied that far the greatest part of the abject poverty, 
and of the recklessness in crime, which people either 
our prisons or alms-bouses, or which is seen in our 
streets, or which givies insecurity to property and hap- 
piness in society, may be followed back to causes, which 
showed themselves most distinctly within the first fifleea 
or twenty years of life, and generally at a much earlier 
season; to causes which, at that period, are within our 
power, as those which lie beyond these limits are not. 
It is true, and ought to be known, and to be reiterated 
till it shall be felt, that if we were faithful to the means 
we liave of healing the waters of society Aerc, the 
amount of abject want, and of unprincipled and hope- 
less obduracy which would remain, would be so small, 
that we might dispense with more than half of our 
prisons and alms-houses, and yet find ample accommo- 
dations in those we should still have, for all the paupers 
and criminals for whom it would be necessary to make 
these provisions. The inquiry, then, is of paramount 
interest, what are those circumstances, the tendency of 
which upon the young ^ho are brought under their in- 
fluences, almost necessarily is their immediate moral 
corruption, and their subsequent poverty and crime? In 
answering this inquiry, I must go into some minuteness 
of detail. 

I reply, the first is, the want o^ an education, both 
intellectual and moral, which would dispose and qualify 
them for apprenticeship at some useful employment. 
The 8€CQ7id is, the want of regular and useful employe 
ment, from the age of fourteen, or fifteen, to that of 
twentyone years. This is an evil, which extends to 
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many who have received all the advantages for instruc* 
tion which our schools could give (hem. And the third 
division of these circumstances consists of the tempta- 
tions and facilities to intemperance, to dishonesty, and to 
corrupting passions and pleasures, which are directly 
ofiered to the young, or which are most reprehensibly 
left in their way, by those who have the charge of them. 
The exposures are peculiar, in these respects, of the 
children under foui*teen years old, who are not in school; 
and of those from fourteen, or fifteen, to twentyone years 
of age, who have no regular and useful employment. 
But through the negligence or the evil example of 
employers or masters, they are many, and great too, 
even with respect to some who are apprenticed to useful ' 
occupations. Vague assertions on these subjects are of 
little use. We must appeal to facts. 

I. Let me say a £ew words of those who are not re- 
ceiving the education, which is necessary to qualify 
them for apprenticeship at some usefvil employment. 

We have so long been accustomed to think and to 
speak with exultation of our school system, that many 
are brought to believe it is quite perfect. And not only 
so. There are not a few who reason from ourselves, in 
this respect, to our whole country, and can hardly be- 
lieve that there is an American citizen who cannot read 
or write. But in all this there is a very great mistake. 
Disguise it as we may, there are many native Ameri- 
cans who are as ignorant of letters even as the untaught 
of the older countries of the world. And if it were 
not so, — if every adult American could read and 
write, and if we could prove all the utterly i)literate 

VOL. V, NO. LIV. 1* 
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among ub to be foreigners, or the children of foreigners, 
what consolation would there be in the thought, when 
threatened with, or suffering under any public calamity, 
which has been brought upon us by an ignorant popula- 
tion, that this part of our population consists only of 
foreigners, or of the descendants of foreigners ? Is not 
our country equally the home of many ten thousand 
foreigners, as of those who were born here ? I have not 
been able to obtain information of the number of child- 
ren in our State, who are growing up without receiving 
any of the advantages of our schools. The last pub- 
lished ^Abstract of School Returns,' prepared by order 
of the Senate of the Commonwealth, is that of 1829. 
But by the kindness of the Secretary of State, I have 
been permitted to examine the unpublished 'Abstract 
of 1830.' In the Abstract of 1829, it appears that re- 
turns were made only from 131 towns; and in 1830, 
only from 97 towns. In the former year, 173 towns 
failed to make the returns required of them; and in the 
latter year,' no returns were received from 207 towns. 
Nor is this the only defect in these important docu- 
ments. From the 131 towns which made returns in 
1829, and which include Boston, Salem, Marblehead, 
Danvers, Newburyport, Gloucester, Concord, and other 
large towns, only fiftyeight of those between fourteen and 
twentyone years of age, are reported to have been unable 
to read and write ; and in the towns above named, except 
Boston, not one ! Nor, with the exception of Boston, 
does it appear from the Abstract of 1830, that any town 
in the State contains an individual, between the ages of 
fourteen and twentypne years, who has not received a 
gcod qommon-school education. Of Boston, it is said 
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in the Abstract of 1829, ' few, if any native citizens, be- 
tween fourteen and twenty one, are unable to read and 
write. How many foreigners is unknown.' And in the 
Abstract of 1 830, ^the number between fourteen and 
twentyone, who are unable to read and write, is small, 
and principally foreigneis.' But, including truants, who, 
if neglected, will soon be as illiterate as the most un- 
taught, the number of children in our city, between five 
and fourteen years of age, who go to no school, is little 
short of four hundred. Nor do I doubt that there is an 
equal, or even a greater number, in the other towns in our 
State, who are growing up in equal ignorance. I hope, 
therefore, that our Legislature will neither be satisfied 
with such returns as have hitherto been received from 
towns respecting their schools, and the children who 
should be in them, nor lightly pass over the neglect of 
towns to make the returns required of them. It is true 
that a large number, but it is far from being true that 
the whole, of the uneducated among us, are foreigners. 
These foreigners, however, will live and die among us; 
and will act their parts, for weal or wo, in our commu- 
nities. Let us then look at a few statements, which I 
believe may be relied upon, of the numbers, not far 
from us, who have grown, or are growing up, as igno- 
rant of letters, even as are multitudes of the paupers of 
whom we hear and read, in other sections of the world. 
First. In a memorial of the Pennsylvania Society 
for the promotion of public schools, presented to the 
Legislature of that State in 1830, it is said, 'there are 
at least 400,000 in Pennsylvania, between the ages of 
five and fourteen years; and of these,- that not 150,000 
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were in all the schools of the State.** This fact, I am 
aware, willhardly^he thought to be credible. But it has 
been reported to the Legislature,with at least an apparent 
belief of its truth, by the Governor of Pennsylvania.t 
The number of uneducated children in the city of Phil- 
adelphia, it is well known, is very great.' But I am not 
willing to publish conjectures on this subject, and I 
have not been able to obtain any satisfactory informa- 
tion respecting it. 

Again. At a public meeting of the friends of educa- 
tion in New Jersey, in 1828, a Committee was appoint- 
ed to procure and publish information, in regard to the 
condition of the schools in that State. And from the Re- 
port of that Committee it appeal's, that 1 1 ,742 children 
were entirely destitute of school instruction; and that 
15,000 adults were unable to read. In one county there 
were 1200 children who were not in any school; and in 
two other counties, forty districts were destitute of 
schools.^ 

Once more. Returns are made to the Superinten- 
dent of common schools in New York, from the towns 
in that State; and the Superintendent makes an annual 
Report of these schools to the Legislature. The State 
is divided into 9062 school districts, of which 8630 have 
Complied with the conditions of the statutes, by having 
schools kept by an inspected teacher, and by making 
returns to the commissioners of common-schools. In 

* American Annals of EducatioOt V. 1, 360. 

t Gov. Wolfs Message to the Legislature of Pennsylvania, Dec. 
8, 1830. 

i American Annals of Education, V. 1, p. 362, 363. 
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these schools, 499,424 children have heen taught dur- 
ing the year preceding the first of January, 1830; and 
the average time of instruction has heen ahout eight 
months.' I believe, indeed, that in respect to its 
schools, the State of New York is in advance not only 
of Massachusetts, but of any State in the Union. The 
city of New York, however, is in this respect very far 
behind the rest of the State. We have the authority of 
the Superintendent of the common schools in the State, 
for the assertion that ' it is admitted there are 10,000 
children in that city, who do not attend any school.'* 

Is it asked, what are the inferences I could make 
from these statements? I answer, simply, that as far as 
the knowledge and the habits which are acquired at 
school, are salutary in their influences in the formation 
of character, and as far as a want of this knowledge and 
of these habits, tends to pauperism and crime, so far we 
are instructed by these facts respecting one of the means 
of preventing these great and terrible evils. 

I would neither make any overcharged statements, 
nor press any facts to the support of a theory beyond 
their obvious and unquestionable bearing. If, there- 
fore, there be any error in the above stated numbers, I 
shall very gladly see it corrected. And, should any 
'^ one say that the number is great of those who can 
neither read nor write, and who yet have not fallen in- 

• Report of the Superintendent of Common Schools in the State 
of New York, 1831. pp. 4. If. 25. In Scotland, the proportion of 
the educated is one to every ten of the inhabitants. In England, 
one to every fifteen and three-tenths. In France, one to every sev- 
enteen and six- tenths. In Ireland, one to every eighteen. In Por" 
tugal, one to every eightyeight. In Russia, one to every three 
hundred ahd sixtyseven. American Annals of Education, V. 1, p. 115* 
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to crime; and that it is great also of those, who, with 
thel>est education, have become paupers and crimmaUi; 
I admit the facts. But they form exceptions, and not a 
rule. There is a very great difference in the natural 
dispositions and propensities of the young; and, there- 
fore, in their liablcness, if I may so express myself^ to 
moral infection. Some are uncontaminated, even after 
having lived long in the worst possible moral atmo- 
sphere; and some have even been made more resolutely 
virtuous by the daily spectacle of vicious example. 
Some, also, while surrounded by none but good influen- 
ces, are hardly to be restrained from evil; and some, 
possessing the finest intellectual powers ever given to 
man, and reared with every possible outward advantage 
for their happy development, have debased those pow- 
ers to the service of the lowest and most guilty'passions 
of our nature; and have exhibited the spectacle of a 
ruin, as much more painfully affecting than that of the 
most time hallowed and once most magnificent temple, 
of mere dead matter, as the immortal spirit, destined 
for endless progress in knowledge and happiness, is a 
greater work than a temple made by the hands of man. 
But these also are exceptfbns, and do not form a rule. 
In looking at the questions, how far is a school educa- 
tion a security from pauperism and crime? and, how far 
is a neglect of this education a cause of pauperism and 
crime ? I would observe, first, that while this neglect is 
a yery important circumstance in the production of these 
evils, and a circumstance which must not be lost sight 
of, it yet never acts alone in regard to them. The 
child under fourteen years old, who goes to no school, 
l9 not probably in any usefii^l emplo^nient ; and be \s^ 
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probablj, with associates as idle as himself. If his pa- 
rents arc very poor, he will probably be sent out as a 
beggar; and every child who is a beggar, almost with- 
out exception, will become a vagrant, and probably a 
thief. Young as he is, he wants social excitement, and 
he must' have it; and if that be not given to him by 
which he may be profited, he will probably seek and 
enjoy that by which he will be injured. The causes 
which lead to the neglect of his intellectual, in almost 
all cases, will lead also to the neglect of his moral edu- 
cation. It is indeed very seldom found,^ in regard to pa- 
rents or the guardians of children, that they disregard 
the intellectual faculties of the young who are in their 
charge, while the moral nature is an object of any strong 
solicitude. Nor is this all. The children who are left 
by their parents to grow up in ignorance, are often 
made to minister to the idleness and intemperance of 
these parents; and they learn by the same means to 
procure their own vicious gratifications. These poor 
children, also, are seldom taken to any church; and 
Sunday, to many of them, is the most corrupting day of 
the week. On the other hand, the children who are in 
school, are generally attaining there some moral, as 
well as intellectual good. They are also far better 
taught at home, than are those who are not in any 
school. They generally go to church with their parents ; 
and probably, likewise, receive the instructions of a Sua. 
day school. They associate, too, with lads of their own 
age, who are of a far higher order of character than the 
ignorant and the idle. And as long as they are at 
school, they have in view, as the others have not, an 
apprenticeship at some useful occupation, by which they 
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maj honorably provide for their own wants, and per- 
haps be the support of the age of their parents. Bring 
together these considerations, and they give no small 
importance to a school education, as a means of saving 
from pauperism and crime. 

And in reply to those, who would leave a certnin 
number uneducated, that they may thus be fitted and 
disposed for the lowest offices of life, I could observe, 
secondly, that if every child in our country, and in 
the world, between the ages of four and fourteen, were 
in a school ; and if every child living, and to be 
born, should be kept from four to fourteen years of 
age, in as good schools as could be established, and 
should receive as much instruction as could be ^v- 
en to them, it would be found, that in the diversity God 
has made of human capacities, and in the wonderfully 
diversified dispositions of human nature, there is an am- 
ple provision for the whole number which is wanted for 
every service, however laborious, or even however re- 
volting to others it might be, which is required for the 
comfort, or the order, or the ornament of social life. 
Educate the young as extensively and as perfectly as 
you can, and you can no more produce an equality of 
intellectual power, or of a spirit of enterprise which 
tends to an equality of wealth, than you can, by educa- 
tion, produce a condition of the human system, in which 
it shall not need food for its support. Here, then, I 
rest the claims of a school education, and the question 
of its influence in preventing poverty and crime. 

I. The second of these circumstances is, the want of 
regular and useful employment from the age of four- 
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teen or fifteen, to that of twentyone year*. Tbifly I 
have said, is an evil which extends to many, who have 
received all the advantages for instruction which ouc 
schools could give them. 

'In the first place, however, let us look at the child- 
ren who have not been in any school, and at the truants 
from our schools who have been struck from the list of 
the masters. They have now passed the age of four- 
teen years ; and they are not only disqualified for the 
employments, in which a knowledge of reading, writing, 
and the ffirst rules of arithmetic is required, but they 
are even more indisposed to any employment, which 
will abridge their liberty, or restrain them from their 
accustomed pursuits and indulgences. They wish still 
to live, as they have hitherto lived. They revolt from 
the thought of the authority of a master. And they are 
as closely bound to each other by a union of tastes, and 
objects, and gratifications, and habits, as they are wide- 
ly separated in these respects from the most virtuous of 
their age. Some of them are the children of parents 
who have no sensibility to the evil of their condition; 
who have themselves hardly known a better condition; 
and whose example alone might have corrupted child- 
ren, who were even strongly inclined to obedience 
and virtue. Others are the children of better, but of 
inefficient parents; of parents who do not, and think 
they cannot, control the waywardness which refuses 
submission to rule. And others, having lost their pa- 
rents, have either fallen into the charge of those who 
have cared little for them, or have been left wholly to 
their own gmdance. I suppose that we have as small 
a number of children of this class among us, as are to 

VOlf V. — NO. uv, 2 
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be found ia aaj dfy df the world mih an eqiiid po|^»- 
tioB. But. we have a tufiiicieat number to produce a 
considerable amount of abject pauperiam and orkae. 
Andy I ask, can it be otherwise, than that a large prro- 
portion of the children who are brought up to Iweatj- 
one 3rear8 of age, ignorant, or almost wholly ignofant, ef 
letters; free from all moral influe noe at home, or hft- 
bitnallj and successfuHj resisting all moral inAuence 
th^re; who are daily associating for idle or^ vieioiia 
communion with each other; for the attainment of 
some vicious pleasure, or tiie accompttshment of some 
vicious purpose ; who shrink from any labor, bey<eiid 
that which is demanded to obtain the means for some 
personal and perhaps vicioum end| who have learned) 
within the first twelve years of life, to love avdenl spt- 
rils, though, perhaps, before that time ihey may not 
have been aceu^mned to drink them; who^ even before 
that age, have acquired some skill in petty thieving, and 
are proficients in pro&neness and decepttoo; is it in thto 
nature of things that children, thus living, or at least 
that far the greater number of them, should not,, whan 
they are men, become paupers, and criratoab ? I have 
-not mentioned the female cluldren of this class. But 
their exposures to moral ruin are scarcely less Uiaa 
those of boys. Let the number, then, of these ohildran 
in our cities, in our hirge towns, and our villages, be 
correctly ascertained, and something will be done kk 
therwork of accounting for the extent of pauperism and 
crime. And let an inquimtioB be made of the num- 
bers wliK) have passed from this-class of ohiUrea toour 
prismas and almshouses, and' the necessity will he 
wholly supierseded of a long argnmei^, eithei^ reapeot- 
ing the exposures of these children, or the true inlerest 
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df ib% inteUigejit and viiiuoHa of society concerqifig 
them. 

Bat these are not the only children who are exposed 
to depravity, even in its worst forms, from a want of 
regular employment. There are those in this numbert 
who have continued in our schools through the term in 
whi<^ they were allowed to he in them; and others, 
who were taken from school at the age of eleven, twelve, 
or thirteen years, that they might earn a dollar a weel^ 
for their parents, as errand boys in shops and offioea. 
The last named of these children are generally sons of 
widows, who find in this service the means of paying 
their rent. Is it thought that this is . at once a useful 
and an honorable employment of these boys ? It is sQ| 
indeed, where their employers feel a parental interest in' 
them, and firovide for a continuaace of the instruction 
from which they have been taken on leaving school, audi 
exercise a moral superintendence over them, and eiv- 
deavor to train them to preparation for an apprentice? 
ship. But such parental watchfulness and care is not 
<Aen exercised over them. It is too generally the case, 
that little progress in useful knowledge is made by tbesQ 
lads, afier their entrance upon this course of life; and 
that associations are formed by them, and propensities 
and dispositions are indulged^ which, instead of incdia- 
ing and qualify ii}g them for the steady and orderly Ifl^orf 
of an apprenticeship, have the most direct tendency to 
fit them to Ml into the class of idlers and vagrants. 
They are taken for these employments, with the iateii-'' 
tion, on the part of their pareiata, of apprenticing theia 
when their term of serviee as errand boys shall have 
expired. Bot it is fek by these parents, tbat it is no 
smi^ sacfifice to which they are calledi whea. they 
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must relinquish the dollar a week which they hare thus 
heen accustomed to receive. A strong solicitude is 
therefore felt bj them, if it be possible, still to obtain 
wages for the services of these children. It is often 
found difficult also hj these mothers, and perhaps ioH 
practicable, at once, or even for a long time, to appren- 
tice these children at any regular employment. They 
feel compelled, therefore, at once, to bear what they 
think they must bear from their idleness; to avail them- 
selves of occasional opportunities to earn a little 
by their services when they can; and to live upon the 
hope, but seldom realized, of better things to come. 
These, and .other children of poor widows; and children 
also who have both a father and a mother, but whose 
parents, either from negligence, or any other cause, 
fail to put them in the way of regular and useful occu- 
pation, soon pass the age at which they can be received 
as apprentices. They are then thrown entirely upon 
their own dispositions and resources; and too oilen ac- 
knowledge no restraining power, but that which they 
shall actually find themselve s unable to resist, the' au- 
thority of a civil officer. From the very circumstance 
of their manner of living, without rule, under no authorir 
ty which they respect, with no important and useful end 
in view, and with little or no sense of accountable ness, 
their - reason and judgment become as weak and per- 
Terted, as their appetites and passions are prematurely 
strong and importunate. What, then, is to be looked 
for from children, who shall thus pass the time from 
eleven, or twelve, or fourteen, to twentyone' years of 
age? What will probably, and what will almost nece»- 
sartly be their habits, and characters? Will they, now 
betake themselves to the labors of agriculture, or of the 
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work«>8hop? Some of them will be seamen* But tkej 
will generally continue to be^ in character, what thej 
were when they embarked in this service. Some, from 
a better natural disposition than the rest, which it may 
be has saved them from much of the corruption to which 
they have been exposed, will fall into the class of labor* 
ers, and perhaps may earn the means of their subsist* 
ence. But many of them, also, and from the causes to 
which I have referred, will be paupers and criminals; 
and in these cases, the very education they have re- 
ceived in school may minister even to their capacity in 
crime. — Consider carefully, then, the classes of those 
who have no regular employment before the time of 
their majority; the circumstances under which they are 
living; and the tempers, desires and habits they are 
forming ; and look at the numbers of these young per* 
sons who are convicted of crime ^ before the law recog* 
nises them as freemen; and here, I think, will be laid 
open a very fearful source of pauperism and crime. 
The evil, however, 1 repeat, is within our reach, and 
consequently within the sphere of our responsibleness. 
The third division of these circumstances consists of 
the temptations and facilities to intemperance, to dis* 
honesty, and to corrupting passions and pleasures, 
which are directly offered to the young, or which are 
most reprehensibly lefl in their way by those who havil 
the charge of them. The exposures, I have said, are 
peculiar, in these respects, of the children under four*^ 
teen years who are not in school; and of those fi*om 
fourteen to twentyone years of 6ge, who have no regu* 
lar aiid'useful employment. But through the negligenoe 
or the dvil example of en^loyers or masters, they are 

VOL. v. — NO, LIV. 2* 
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mmuyj mod greai too, oven with respect to some who are 
apprenticed to usefal occupations. 

In the first place, then, allow me to remark, that 
while I would not ascribe the licentiousness, the dis- 
honesty, or the crime of any character in society, to 
any single caase, — for the causes of these evils are 
many, and sometimes very complicated, — the fact of the 
very peculiar connexion between intemperance and 
abject pauperism and crime, which has been established 
beyond contradiction by the investigations which have 
been made of this subject within the last five years, de- 
mands the very serious attention not only of the states- 
man and the philanthropist, but of every parent, and of 
every individual who is interested in the well-being of the 
community in which he lives. Among the various 
methods taken by the Temperance Societies in our 
country, to affect the public mind in regard to the 
enormous evils which have grown out of the cheapness 
of ardent spirits, the various means adopted to make 
them as fascinating as possible, and the very reprehen- 
sible system of licensing their sale in the form of drams, 
to an extent to meet the demands of every one who is 
disposed or may be decoyed to purchase them, one has 
been, an extensive and careful examination of the records 
of prisons and almshouses, ibr the very purpose of 
learning what proportion of the inmates of those insti- 
tutions have been brought to pauperism and crime by 
intemperance. These examinations have brought to 
light the facts, — before, indeed, supposed, but now 
proved, — first, that the instance can hardly be found of 
a convict, who, at the time of his conviction, was not 
iaftemperate; and, secondly , that three^burths of the 
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' inmates of almshouses were brought to the abjectness 
and degradation in which they are seen there, by intempe- 
rance. In view of these facts, then, I take the ground, 
that whatever goes to prove that intemperance is a 
cause, and a prevailing cause, of pauperism and crime, 
goes equally to prove, first, that every intempeiate lad 
or young man, unless recovered from his intemperance, 
will probably fall into pauperism, or crime, or into both; 
and, secondly, that the temptations^ and the facilities to 
an early love and use of ardent spirits, are direct 
means, to the extent to which they operate, of producing 
paupers and criminals in the city, in the commonwealth| 
and in our country. The facts here assumed will not 
be doubted by any one who has attended to the evi- 
dence on which they rest. Nor will any one who ad* 
mits the facts, reject the inferences I have made from 
them. The question, then, arises, how far may the 
intemperance, and consequently the pauperism and 
crime of manhood, and therefore the numbers in our 
prisons and almshouses, be fairly traced back to the 
ten^ations and facilities to intemperance which are 
placed in the way of children, and to the love and use 
of ardent spirits which are acquired by them, both in the 
city and in the country ? 

I begin with referring you to the exposures of children 
who are under fourteen or fifteen years of age. Let us 
furst look iEit some of them in the pooref, and then at 
some in the more prospered classes. 

The impression, I am aware, soon passes from the 
mind, of any description of scenes which we have our- 
selves never witnessed. And yet, till we can persuade 
others by personal observation to acquaint themselves 
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with the scenes of vice and misery which are aroaad 
them, and from an actual knowledge of which they would 
learn their duties in regard to the vicious and miserable, 
as they cannot otherwise be learned, we must be con- 
tent with bringing before them such poor descriptions 
as we may, of the evils which ought to excite a univer- 
sal sympathy and concern; and which, if cared for as 
they should be, might to a great extent be remedied. 
How often have I wished that I could bring those, who 
have a strong general interest in the well-being of soci- 
ety, and whose opinions exert a most important influ- 
ence where I have no power, into the families of poor and 
intemperate parents. There let them see in what wretch- 
ed rooms these unhappy beings are sometimes lodged; 
tooms as cold as wide chinks and broken windows can 
make them; the poor, broken, and scanty furniture; 
and the bed, not unfrequently lying upon the floor, and 
without a bedstead; and, it may be, consisting only of 
Straw or of shavings. There let them see to what deep 
degradation our nature may be brought, through aban- 
donment to the sin in which these parents are living. 
Will it be said, that parents in this condition are beyond 
the reach even of hope? I think otherwise; for no one 
is to be considered, or treated, as beyond hope, while 
Ood shall spare him. But I am not now pleading for' 
these parents. I would direct attention to fheir chUd^ 
l*en. Here are boys and gitls, with bodies which are 
seldom washed, and which are covered at best witb fit 
thy^and tattored garments. These children probably 
•go to no school; and they learn nothing but from th^ 
'Rwmpie of those with whom they associafte. They are 
^toaceiHitomed to any tegularify in their meab, and they 
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look for their food perhaps ahnost as much from home, 
as at home. They arc now, it may be, caressed with 
the extravagance of intoxicated affection, and now beat- 
en with the extravagance of intoxicated anger. They 
are every day deceived by their parents, and they eve- 
ry day in turn deceive them. At one hour they are 
kept at work, to procure fuel, or perform some other 
service; and in the next are allowed to go where they 
will, and to do what they will. They every day hear 
profaneness, and see intemperance, and witness parent- 
al contests; and are daily the companions of those, 
who live amidst the same* scenes, and are forming un- 
der the same influences. They are allowed, also, not 
only to drain the cup which an intemperate father or 
mother has not quite emptied, but their portion of it is 
sometimes given to them. If they are advised or en* 
couraged by these guardians of their morals, it is to be 
more wary, more cunning, more artful. Not unfiro- 
quently, also, do these children fall into the service of 
the lowest of the profligate. They are ready for any 
guilty service within their power, by which they may 
earn anything; and they have not an association with 
wrong, but the fear of detection and of punishment. 
What, then, is to be expected from these children ? Is it 
surprising, that very early they become greatly deprav- 
ed? I have spoken, indeed, of the most degraded pa- 
Tents, and of the most exposed children. But there are 
more x>f these parents and children, even in our greatly 
favored city, than would be suspected by those who 
know those among whom they live only as they pass 
them in the street. And there are children of other 
poor parents, especially of poor widows, whoj though 
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they have in this respect no eTil example at bome, are 
jet under but a feeble parental restraint; and are asso* 
ctates, and learners of the language, and sharers of the 
occupations and the pleasures of those, whose verj 
homes are schools of the grossest depravity. I praj, 
then, that it may be known, and thought worthy of re* 
membrance, that we have children of this class in oar 
city, who, if neglected as they now are, as certainly as 
they live, will become paupers and criminals. And on 
whom will &il the heaviest responsibility for their guill 
and misery, but on those to whom €rod has given all the 
means of saving them, and who fail to use these means 
for the purposes for which he gave them ? 

Again. There is a higher class of parents, who 
would shrink from a dependence upon charity, but who 
are hardly less negligent of the moral condition of their 
children. I refer to parents, some of whom are far 
from indifference respecting the education of their child-» 
ren for an apprenticeship, and for the means of selP- 
support, as far as the education of the school is con« 
cerned. But, from ignorance, or inefficiency, or the 
want of a strong moral sensibility, or if they have reli* 
gious and moral feeling, yet from a want of judgment, 
are unable to control, or at least do not control, their 
wayward children. These parents and children are 
without the circle of my own ministry. But very 'pain<^ 
lui oases now and then occur, in which the effects are 
brought to light, and made known, of that evil commu* 
nication which the children of whom I am now speaking 
have with those, who are lower in outward conditieo, 
and more depraved, than themselves. From the united 
iendencies of neglect, or of injifdiciousness, or of inad- 
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'eqnato atiftharitj at home, and of vicious excitement 
end example abroad^ there are children of this class who 
become truants from school; who, as idlers andcon^pio- 
lonsofthe vicious, are led to acts of petty pilfering; who 
ac4ttire a taste for the pleasures of the theatre; who 
practise with their companions such modes of gambling 
as they may ; and who occasionally earn small sums 
for small services, which , like any money they may 
otherwise obtain, are expended for gratifioations, each 
one of which advances them further in iniquity. The 
excitements and indulgences which they find at the 
theatre exert over them a very corrupting influence. 
I have no doubt, indeed, that a considerable num- 
ber of the lads of whom I am speaking, are corrupt- 
ed principally, by their love of theatrical exhibitions. 
But when it is considered, that they are daily los- 
ing the little knowledge they had obtained at school ; 
and are living almost without any law, but that of their 
appetites and passions; hearing and seeing every day, 
what, if possible, they should never hear or see; and al- 
most without restraint, are encouraging and strengthen- 
ing each other to that which they should never do; it 
will not seem strange if they should be alike disqualifi- 
ed for, and indisposed to, the restraints of a regular and 
useful occupation. Sonie of them may, and will be, res- 
cued from the dangers which threaten them, by the 
persevering efforts of their immediate fiiends. And 
some will be recovered, because while equally exposed 
as others, they have a better moral temperament; 
or because, while at home, they have been under 
better antagonist influences. But not a few of them, 
if lefl unregarded, will be the victims of early bad 
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assoeiatioDB, propensities and habits, miserable them- 
selves, and the bane of society. But is the evil, even 
with respect to them, irremediable ? I think not. And 
if it be not, where lies the chief blame of their guilt and 
wretchedness, but with those to whom God has given 
the means of their salvation? 

I have spoken of the moral exposures of those who 
are under fourteen years old. But still greater aie the 
exposures, in these respects, of those between fourteen 
and twentyone years, who are living without any regu- 
lar employment. These, almost without exception, &11 
into intemperance; and a large proportion of them are 
pilferers. I have distinctly spoken of these lads on a 
former occasion, and I therefore here make only a 
passing reference to them. Their claim, indeed, is 
loud, to more than a passing thought, or a momentary 
recollection of their condition. Would that it might ex- 
cite the sympathy and interest which it justly demands 
from us ! 

There is, however, yet another class of those be- 
tween fourteen or fifteen and twentyone years old, who 
are peculiarly exposed to pauperism and crime. I re- 
fer to those who have obtained employment for this 
critical season of life, but who, either through the neg- 
ligence, or the evil example of their masters, are 
exposed to great and pressing temptations. Such is 
the condition of apprentices who know that their mas- 
ters live in the daily practice of drinking ardent spirits. 
Who can ^oubt whether this knowledge will be held to 
be a sufficient sanction of the practice, where there is 
even but a slight in<$lination to indulge it? The custom, 
also, of the eleven and four o'clock dram in the work- 
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Aopj and at labor abroad, has made drunkards of manj 
lads, who would otherwise never have been disposed to 
drink ardent spirits. This custom is very far from being 
what it was. But there are those who still retain it; 
and a more efiectual means could hardly be devised for 
the promotion of intemperance, and its concomitant sins. 
It is to this custom, more than to any other cause, that 
the intemperance of our country towns is to be ascribed. 
Boys, there, not only drink with those with whom they 
work in the fields, but they share the drink of those 
with whom they labor. And if this drink be rum, how 
can it be that they should not be lovers of rum? And 
there are those, too, in other, and as they think, in higher 
employments, to whom the screened Soda Shop is as 
fatal as the more undisguised tippling shop is to those 
who resort to it. To these allurements to iniquity, add 
the fascinations and the corruptions of the theatre, ad- 
dressed as they are, to so great an extent, to the low- 
est passions of our nature; and, in these combined influ- 
ences I think you will see very powerful excitements 
to dishonesty, intemperance, profligacy, and moral ruin, 
-r- 1 pray for a serious consideration of these circum- 
stances of the moral exposure of the young. If pau- 
perism and crime are to be efiectually prevented or'rem- 
edied, we must go to their sources. And if we have 
but a disposition, we have ample means beside, of check- 
ing and of overcoming these evils, to an extent to pro- 
duce a change in society, which has never yet been 
wrought in it, and an enlargement of human happiness, 
which has never been experienced. 

There is a spring of pauperism and crime, which pre- 

' sents itself in this connexion, at which I have not even 

glanced, only because I could not do any justice to my 
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▼iewBofit, in the cursory notice which is all that I 
could here take of it. I refer to the iufloence of th« 
habits and the example of the more prospered classes, 
not only upon the young in those classes/ but upon the 
dispositions and tastes and habits of the whole mass of 
society. This, I am aware , is a very delicate and diffi- 
cult topic. It is, however, a plain matter of fact, that 
where, as with us, there is no law of entail, property 
seldom descends beyond the third generation of a fami- 
ly. And why ? Obviously, in part, because the expec- 
tation of inheriting property indisposes and disqualifies 
the young for regular, self-denying, and persevering 
labor ; and, in part, from the consequent vanity, ex- 
travagance, and sensual indulgence, for which an am- 
ple inheritance for ajl the purposes of virtue, usefulness, 
and happiness, is found to be utterly inadequate. Let 
any one look about him, and ask, who were the grand- 
fathers and the fathers of our rich men? and who 
were the fathers and grand parents of our paupers and 
criminals? and he will find, that it is not poverty alone 
which produces poverty. And let any one consider, 
till he understands, the descending influence of example, 
and then look at the tendency of much of the example 
which is continually wending its way from the high 
grounds to the very lowest depths of social life, and he 
will need no labored argument to convince him, that 
the rich are in truth accountable for much of the abject 
poverty of' tho world; and that right sentiments, 
christian sentiments of property, and of human rela* 
tions and duties, among the rich, are to be among the 
most effectual of the means of salvation from pauperism 
and crime. — I cannot here enlarge upon this topic. 
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'But I hope to be able to speak more freely of it on a 
future occasion. 

But before I speak of measures, either remedial 
or preventive, let me add a few facts, to corroborate 
some of the statements I have here made. My means 
of information are not as large as I could wish upon 
these subjects. But the facts I have to offer will throw 
some light on the topic of which I have spoken. 

First, then, let ine adduce the testimony of the Super 
intendent of the House of Refuge in New York. 

From the first of January, to the thirty first ofDecem- 
ber, 1830, the number of children received into that in- 
stitution was one- hundred and fortyfour. Of this num- 
* ber, seventyone could not read, and twenty of the sev- 
entyone did not know a letter. Thirty three of the one 
hundred and fortyfour are all that know anything of 
arithmetic, and twentytwo of these thirtythrec were in 
addition. The average age of these children was elev- 
en years and six months; and of the one hundred and 
fortyfour, only sixty were of American parentage. 

Of the children received into the Refuge since it was 
opened on the first of January, 1825, to the first of Jan- 
uary, 1831, the whole number is eight hundred and thir- 
tjfour. Of these children, fiftyseven had been in Bride- 
well once; twentysix had been there twice; three had 
been there four times ; five^ five times ; and one ten 
times. Thirteen had been in the Penitentiary six 
months ; three had been there twelve months ; four 
eighteen months ; one, thirty months ; and two, thirty- 
six months. And four had been in the State Prison. 
The average age of the whole number was twelve years 
and two months. 

Of the parents of these children, thirtyfive had ^ 
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in Bridewell ; sixteen in the Penitentiary, and two in 
the State Prison. Four hundred and fortysiz were in- 
temperate. Nine were keepers of houses of ill fame. 
Ten were allowed by their parents to steal. And the 
parents of eight received stolen goods irom their child- 
ren.* 

Again. In a note in my last report, I stated that of 
ninetythree children then in our House of Reformation^ 
twenty five could not read when they were sent there^ 
and My three had been truants from our schools. I add on- 
ly a short extract from a note which I have recently re- 
ceived from Mr Wells, the Superintendent and Chap- 
lain of that institution. ^ I cannot call to mind one boy 
I have had with me over fifleen years old, — and I have 
had thirty such, — who had not, to more or less excess^ 
been accustomed to drink ardent spirits : and fiv^- 
sixths of these may fairly be considered to have beei% 
intemperate. Of those between twelve and fifteen 
years of age, T think that three-fourths would have al-* 
lowed themselves in the same indulgence, whenever 
they had an opportunity to do it ; and that two-thirds of 
these were in the way to confirmed intemperance.' 

Again. The House of Refuge in Philadelphia waa 
opened for proper subjects of the Institution in May, 
1828. The whole number who have been received in-^ 
to it, is two hundred and eightynine boys, and ninety-> 
three girls. Total, three hundred and eightytwo. Of 
the two hundred and eightynine hoys, I am told by the 
Superintendent, that one hundred and eighty two could 
not read, and that only thirtyone knew anything of 

* Sixth Annual Report of the Managers of the Society for the 
Reformation of JuYenile DellnquentB in, th/s City^ md Stqjte oCNew 
York. 
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arithmetic. Their average age was near fifteen years. 
Seventy of these boys had previously been in prison. 
'And/ adds the Superintendent in a letter I have receiv- 
ed from him, ^ I do not hesitate to say, that intemper- 
ance has supplied the Institution with two thirds of the 
above number, either by its influence directly upon 
themselves, or through their parents, or those who had 
the care of them.' 

Again. Before the establishment of the House of 
Refuge in New York, more than five hundred young 
persons were annually committed in that State, either 
as criminals or vagrants; and we learn from the Su- 
perintendent of the Penitentiary at Bellevue, that of 
the children committed there, not more than one in 
eight could read and write at the time of committal. 
The commitments of this class of offenders have been 
fewer in our city. But I have seen boys under fifteen 
years old in our common jail, because, having been 
convicted of a petty offence, they could not pay the 
iine of a dollar and the costs of court; and within six 
years, about a hundred, including colored boys, have 
been sent to our House of Correction^. Such, also, 
have been the recommitments of these lads, after hav- 
ing been once sent to that school of sin, that seventeen 
of them represent sixty commitments. These lads were 
sent there for various offences. But a considerable 
number of them were sent specifically for intemperance; 
and it is a matter of notoriety, that far the largest num- 
ber of them, whatever were the offences of which they 
were convicted, were accustomed to drink ardent spirits 
whenever they could obtain them. I have known lads 
in that prison, who were decidedly drunkards before 
they were twelve years old ; and who have again and 
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again been there for intemperance before thej were 
fifteen jeara old. Now it is brought ahnoat to an abso- 
lute certainty, that if these children could have been 
placed in our House of Reformation, nearly CTery one 
of Ihem might have been recovered from intemperanco 
and from disposition to crime. Placed, however, a» 
they have been, it is about as certain that every one of 
them will be intemperate through life, and either paupem 
or criminals. The number here stated is indeed small. 
But is it too small to be worthy of very serious regard, 
even in view only of our own immediate interests? 
Will the depredations they will probably make upon the- 
property of others be small? Will the cost of support- 
ing them in prisons and almshouses, at the expense of 
the honest industry of others, be small? But, above all, 
looking only to this number, and seeing them in the 
connexions in which our religion brings them before us, 
is our responsibility in regard to them small? I appeal 
alike to interest and to conscience, repeating only my 
own settled conviction, that if half the zeal were felt 
among us for the salvation of children of this class, 
which is felt for objects which have no comparative 
claim upon public interest, nearly the whole of them 
might be saved . A regard only to economy, however, 
will do little or nothing in this case. If higher princi- 
ples cannot be awakened in the cause of these, and of 
other equally exposed children among us, they will con- 
tinue to be, as they have been, lost. 

Again. There is yet another class of facts which 
furnish an important argument for Houses of Refuge, 
or of Reformation . I refer to the facts which illustrate 
the tendency of short terms of imprisonment for the first 
offence. The keeper of the GHasgow Bridewell, which 
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is a penitentiarj jail on the plan of strict solitary con« 
finement, states, that he has ^ observed that offenders 
committed for the first time for only a short period, al- 
most invariably return to Bridewell for new offences. 
But if committed for a long period, they return less fre- 
quently. This fact is established by the following 
table, formed on an average of ten years, ending 25th 
of December, 1825 : 



Of prisoners sentenced to 14 days* confinement 


, there were returned 


tor new crimes, about 75 per cent. 


Of those sentenced to 30 days . 






60 '< « 


to 40 days . 






50 " " 


to 60 days . 






■ 40 " " 


to 3 months 






26 " *' 


to 6 months 






10 «* « 


« to 9 months 






7i «« « 


to 12 months 






4 ** ^* 


to 18 months 






1 ** *^ 


to 24 months 






none. 



And during these ten years, ninety three persons were 
committed for the first time for two years.' Now let it 
be considered, that if a lad shall be imprisoned for a 
first offence, it must almost necessarily be for a short 
time. His age will plead for him. And the character 
of his first offence will not, probably, justify a long im- 
prisonment in a jail or a penitentiary. But this first 
imprisonment will probably be an extinguisher of every 
moral sentiment in his heart. On the other hand, if he 
■hall be sent to an Institution for Juvenile Delinquents, 
it will not be for a specified time. IVor, in truth, wilt 
he feel that the stigma of a prison convict is impressed 
upon him. Children who might have been sent to 
prison for one or two or three months,, for crime, are 
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■enl to our House of Reformation for instmctioii and 
discipline, till it shall be thought proper bj those who 
haye there the charge of them, to place them out as 
apprentices. And even when apprenticed, thejr are 
still so far in (he care of the Directors of the Institution, 
that these Directors hold the masters of these children 
to be responsible to them ; and the children can and 
do look to these Directors, and to the Superintendent 
in whose immediate charge they have been placed, aa 
their legal guardians. I would respectfully submit 
these facts, aud the argument deduced from them, to 
the consideration of those, whose opinion and influence 
will be fur moral deliverance or for moral destruction 
to many hundreds of the children of our city. 

Again. Of three hundred men who have been in the 
Sunday School of the Auburn State Prison, eightyfive 
did not know the alphabet; and two hundred were able 
to read only in easy lessons for children, and by spell- 
ing some of the words.* 

Again. I am told by the indefatigable Secretary of 
the Prison Discipline Society, on the authority of the 
chaplain of the prison in Wetherslield, Connecticut, 
that there are a few less than two hundred convicts ia 
that prison; and that, of these, fortytwo per cent can- 
not write; sixteen per cent cannot read; thirty two per 
cent were deprived of parental protection before they 
were ten years old; and twenty per cent more met witb 
a similar deprivation before they were fifteen years old. 

Again. For the answers to the following questions,. 
I am indebted to the kindness of the very respectable 
chaplain of the State Prison in Charlestown. It is. 

* Report of the Aabura Prison. In Senate, Jtn. 24, 1831. 
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proper to remark, the number of convicts who were per- 
flonallj examined bj Mr Curtis, with reference to these 

inquiries, is two hundred and^ fiflysiz. 

Ist. How many of the convicts in the State Prison in 
Charlestown did not know the alphabet at the time of 
their commitment? Answer, 20. 

2d. How many could read only in easy lessons for 
children ? A nswer, 2 1 . 

3d. How many could not write? Answer, 64. 

4th. How many were accustomed to use ardent spirits 
before they were 16 years old? Answer, 127. 

5th. How many of the convicts do you believe were 
men of intemperate habits? Answer. I am satisfied 
that at least three-fourths of the convicts in this, and 
other prisons with which I have been conversant, were 

6th. Of how many were one, or both parents, intern-^ 
perate? Answer. 50, 

7th. How many were guilty of petty thefts before 
the age of 16 years? Answer, 45. 

8th. How many were brought up without any regular 
employment ? Answer, 82. 

9th. How many, before the age of 21, left their pa* 
rents without their consent? Answer, 68. 

10th. How many, before their conviction, lived in a 
general violation of the Lord's day? Answer, 182. 

11th. ^How many are foreigners? Answer, 48. 

In a note appended to the 9th question, respecting 
those who early left their home without the consent ot 
their parents, Mr Curtis says, — ' On this subject I would 
remark, that, in addition to the number here stated, 
inany lost one, ot* both of their parents, during their 
childhood or youth; and thus were thrown upon the 
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world without that guardian care, which ia so important 
in the first stages of life. And many others, who left 
home with the consent of their parents to learn some 
trade or business, left their masters or employers be- 
fore the expiration of the time for which thej were ap- 
prenticed, and thus felP into the paths of ihe de- 
stroyers.' 

The largest number of these facts has been obtain- 
ed from the confessions of the prisoners. I leave them 
without comment, respectfully commending them to 
the consideration of those to whose judgment and in- j 
fluence, under Providence, we are to look for the char- 
acter of our institutions, and the well-being of our so- 
ciety. 

Is it asked, what are the remedies of these evils, and 
what the means for their prevention? I answer, that 
they are not far off; nor, if we were truly disposed to 
avail ourselves of them, difficult to be obtained. But 
little thought or care is yet given to these subjects, com- 
pared with the greatness of the interests which are com- 
prehended in them. Public sentiment is yet vague re- 
specting the causes of pauperism and crime; and new . 
and more efficient measures should be taken, to bring 
these subjects, in all their relations and bearings, before 
the whole body of our citizens. I would say, therefore, 
in the first place, that if a few of our most intelligent 
and philanthropic men, men of leisure and influence, 
would unite for the study orthese subjects; not merely, 
or principally, by consulting books, but by an extensive 
personal communication with the poor and with crimi- 
nals; if these gentlemen would meet frequently, — for 
example, one evening in every week, — to bring togeth- 
er their facts, and to compare their opinions; if they 
yfovld occasionally publish these facts and opinions^ 
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with the sanction of their names; and, when they shall 
see clearly what are the demands of justice, of humani- 
ty, and of religion, if they would combine their efforts, 
now for the suppression of one, and now of another, of 
the springs of evil, and now to obtain one, and now 
another establishment, for the salvation and greatest 
happiness of those, who must otherwise bo irretrievably 
lost to all the higher purposes of their being; a great 
and glorious reform might soon be effected in our city. 
Am I told, that the plan of such an association is im- 
practicable? I ask, why? And I appeal to the sober 
judgment of the intelligent, the affluent and influential. 
Is a greater service here demanded, than is due from 
those whom God has greatly blessed, to the poor, and 
degraded, and miserable around us? Is it more than 
God will require from those, to whom ho has given the 
means of saving and blessing hundreds, and perhaps 
thousands, of their race? There is no service on earth 
from which a higher good will result to those who en- 
gage in it. A few judicious and energetic minds, com- 
bined and resolved to accomplish all which they may for ^ 
the suppression of pauperism and crime, would accumu- 
late for themselves in this work a better treasure than 
all their wealth, let them be as rich as they may; and 
in a few years might do more for the advancement of 
society, than, without these services, would probably be 
accomplished in half a century. 

I would, however, and with all due deference, call at- 
tention to some of the measures, both remedial and pre- 
ventive, which I think would engage the earliest inter- 
ests of such an association as 1 have named. 

First, then, let me say, there should be a Superin- 
^ndent of the common schools in our Common wealthr 
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This office w held bj the Secretory of Stole in New 
York; and the good is incalculably great which has re* 
suited to that State from the very able Reports which 
this officer, for the term of ten years, has laid before the 
New York Legislature . I have referred to the yery 
defective returns which are made from the schools in 
our State; and such they will continue to be, till they 
shall be looked ibr from an executive officer of the 
government, whose duty it shall be to procure them. 
Beneficial results may be anticipated from the measures 
which are taking by the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, for the advancement of education over our whole | 
country; and we hope that this new, andiising associa- 
tion will do much to excite and to aid the Legislatures 
of our States. Massachusetts needs this excitement and 
aid less than many other States in our Union. But a . 
legal requisition, which could not be evaded, of faithful 
annual returns from all the common schools in our State, 
and of annual reports of the Superintendent of these 
schools, to be printed and given to every legislator, and 
made accessible to all who may wish for information 
upon the subject, would do much at once for the guid- 
ance of our legislators and for the improvement of these 
schools. If other demands of our State Legislature 
are answered or met as are those which are made re- 
specting the schools in the Commonwealth, there^ must 
even be more darkness in the work of making, than 
there is in that of administering the laws. 

Again. 1 have repeatedly referred to the children 
between the ages of seven and fourteen years, who are 
disqualified for and cannot be received into our gram- 
mar schools. For these children, schools should be 
provided either by the city or by private charity. I 
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have referred also to the truants, and the other clasaea 
of vagrant children; and to those without employmenti 
who are not yet vagrants, but if left uncared for, will 
{urobablj become paupers and criminals. Shall these 
children be abandoned to the ruin that is before them ? 
Shall we continue to nourish, in the very bosom of our 
society, a class or classes of those, who, if unregarded 
by us in their moral condition, will be the bane df the 
generation that is to succeed us? Let the charge 
be committed to one or two officers, who shall be kind 
but energetic men, of sending to our House of Refor- 
mation all those children, for whose arrest as vagrants 
or criminals, the law has already made provision; and 
you will not only save those for whom this provision 
shall be made, but through the same instrumentality, 
you may restore to our schools all the truants who may 
safely be returned to them; and within a few years, 
hundreds of children, male and female, would be res- 
cued from intemperance, dishonesty and dissoluteness. 
I have before spoken upon this subject, and will not 
therefore now dwell upon it. 

Our Sunday schools are doing much, but they might 
do far more, for the salvation of large numbers from most 
imminent exposure to all that can vitiate and debase 
the mind and character. I would say to the Sunday 
school teacher, Covet above all things, in this service, 
the instruction and salvation of the poorest, the most 
neglected, abject and vicious children whom you can 
find; and make your weekly visits to the parents of the 
children whom you instruct, and be their christian 
friend . Then will you be an instrument for accomplish- 
ing the highest purposes of this most excellent institu- 
tion. It is indeed delightful to teach good children, 
who have virtuous parents, and who ttte even disposed 
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to do more thao their instracter would require of tbem.. 
Out happier is he, as well as a greater benefactor o f 
his race. Who shall aim at the higher object, with God's 
blessing, of softening the obdurate mind; of recoverijo^ 
to knowledge and virtue the little one who has gone 
astray, and who had no one to guide him; and of pre- 
paring one and another, who would otherwise have 
sunk into sin and misery, to find their existence a good 
to themselves and others, and to look with a christian 
hope to the eternal life that is before them. 

I anticipate much good, also, from our recently form* 
ed City Temperance Society, and would earnestly re^ 
commend the formation of Temperance Societies in all 
our towns. That they may exert much influence, how- 
ever^ either as a remedy or a preventive of pauperism^ 
the intelligent and influential must give them their 
countenance and support* If they who form and direct 
public sentiment will enlist in this cause, the result will 
be a gradual, but certain change of sentiment in the 
multitude. And even if no improvement shall be made 
in our license laws, or even if they should be wholly 
abolished, I believe there is wisdom and virtue enough 
among us, should they be combined for this end, in no 
long time to make our cities, and our whole country, as 
distinguished for sobriety, as they are, or even have 
been, for the blessings of liberty and of abundance. 

Again. Our Savings Bank is a very valuable auxili- 
ary, as a preventive both of pauperism and of crime. 
But this institution is doing little for the poor, compared 
with what it would do for them, if proper means were 
employed for the suppression of intemperance. There 
are hundreds of families, now dependent on charity, and 
receiving charity, and which would sometimes suflTer as 
we have no right to leave human beings to suffer^ but 
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through cbaritj, which yet might not only be able to 
provide for their daily support, but to lay by the means 
of providing for their comfort in sickness and old age, ff 
they were but temperate. If ardent spirits were used 
ns they should be, only as a medicine, the deposits of 
the poor in the Savings Bank would be quadrupled, and 
the necessity superseded of more than half the city tax 
for the poor, and of more than half the contributions - 
now required to the funds of benevolent societies. 

Another means of great importance, at once for the 
remedy, and the prevention of these evils, is, a ministrtj 
Jbr the poor of cities , commensurate with the extent of that 
part of their poor population, tohich is not in regular con" 
flexion with the religious societies of cities. There is a 
considerable degree of sensibility in our own city to the 
claims of this ministry. We have five ministers for the 
poor, and two for seamen. But this ministry is not yet 
estimated, even among ourselves as it should be. It is 
not in any view second in its claims to the ministry es- 
tablished in OUT churches. It is neither less distinctly 
required by Christianity, nor by human wants. It is 
not in any degree less important in regard to the high- 
est immediate interests of society, nor may less be 
hoped from it in respect to all which constitutes the most 
enduring good of man. Its maintenance, and the pro- 
vision of fit instruments for it, ought indeed to engage 
the thought 'and care of our churches, and of all who feel 
an interest in the moral order ofsociety, equally as the 
chosen ministry of these churches. How, indeed, are 
the lessons of christian piety and virtue, the consola- 
tions and supports, the restraints and encouragements of 
our religion, ever to be known to tens and to hundreds 
of thousands in the cities of Christendom, but through 
H ministry exclusively consecrated to the service of th 
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poor? How wonderful, -'how passing strange is it, 
that such a ministry is not everywhere to be found in 
the cities of the christian world! How absurd is the as- 
sumption, in respect to cities, a third or a half of whose 
inhabitants are never brought within the pale of their 
establishments for social worship, — a third, or a half 
of whose inhabitants, are hardly recognised as beings 
of the same nature with their more prospered neighbors, 
simply because they are poor, find ignorant, and vic- 
ious ; that is, simply because they are in the very con- 
dition from which Christ came to save them ; — bow 
absurd, I repeat, is the assumption, that these are chris^ 
iian ciiiea ! Are these poor, and ignorant, and vicious- 
fellow beings, less dear to God, or less accessible ta 
christian influences, than their more intelligent and 
prospered neighbors ? Are their vices, on the whole, 
more injurious either to themselves or to society ? And 
if Christianity is ever to be dispensed to them, how can 
it be, but through the interest which the intelligent, and 
the rich, and the virtuous shall feel in providing for 
them an intelligent, and a devoted ministry ? A truly 
christian sensibility to this claim of our religion upon 
the more prospered classes ; a sensibility to it, which 
will be satisfied only by obtaining a ministry for the 
poor, in character and extent such as Christianity re- 
quires ; a feeling of its importance, which will secure 
fit instruments for it, because it will not cease to de- 
mand, till il obtains them ; — this state of feeling in the 
intelligent, and affluent, and virtuous in cities, when-^ 
ever it shall be stongly called forth, will make an era in 
the history of our religion. Would that God would raise 
up some one, who can reach the ears and hearts of men 
4 1 cannot ! I am not more certain of anything, than 
un tha.t this minbtry among ourselvea is eonduciog 
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to great good. But what I pray for, is not a mereljr 
occasional, and temporary service in this office ; not a' 
service to be rendered either by the young,. who are at 
school for another, and as they think, a higher ministry 
in the churches of the more prospered ; or by the old 
and worn out, who have expended all their energies in 
other labors. There is wanted here the fulness of hu- 
man strength, physical and moral ; an intellect and a 
judgment, which will command respect from the minds 
with which they are brought into connexion ; and a de- 
liberate choice, which is not to be changed, ofthisser* 
vice above all other services. These is here wanted, 
too, that uniformity and continuance of influence which 
can be obtained only from the peimanence of the minister 
in his (fffice. Such a ministry, if committed to proper 
instruments, will gradually throw more light on pauper- 
ism and crime, than may be looked for from all other sour- 
ces. And it will do more, than can be done by almost 
any other means, to save vast masses of our fellow be- 
ings from want and wretchedness and ruin. 

There is yet another means of arresting and of sup- 
pressing these great evils, which I name the last, be- 
cause, while it is the first in importance, it seems to be 
the hardest to be brought to application. Allow me, in 
a few words, to explain myself upon this subject. 

We liv? in a very benevolent community. But 
Christianity requires a far higher benevolence than that 
of giving money. Its aim is, to unite men as a family 
of brothers. Whatever may be our property, our intel- 
ligence, our office, or our titles, Christianity requires 
us to recognise the poor beggar and the convicted 
criminal, as the children of our Father, and possessors 
of a common nature with ourselves. They have fallen, 
— at least, tens of thousands of them fallen, — under 
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eiretmifCftnces, ib wkick if we ksd •uraeWes been, w« 
nighfr have sunk as low as they are. And from whence 
arose those cfrcomstances ? Frofn the fault of the indw 
^duals saffering under them ? Sometimes, without 
donbt. But I have referred to eircamstances, and I 
might have referred to many more, which, Uhough not 
within the control of the icdividaals who are brought 
bjthemtoabjectnessand crime, may be conlroHed and 
entirely changed by others ; and which, brought under 
ehristian influences, would save thousands from degra- 
dation and wretchedness. This view of the condition 
of society, and of christian duties with respect to it, de- 
mands an attention which has never yet been given to 
it. Men have so long been told that poverty and crime 
are unfathomable gulfs ; that their springs, or the 
causes producing them, are beyond human power ; and 
that, to a great extent, they are alike necessary and ir- 
remediable evils ; that, even by multitudes of -the wise 
and good, nothing is deemed more chimerical, more a 
mere dream of enthusiasm, than a proposition to lay 
open the causes of these evils and the means by which 
far the largest amount of them may be remedied or pre- 
vented. And yet I am quite as sure that Christianity 
has given us these means, and that they are entirely 
sufficient for these ends, as I am ofthe existence of pau- 
perism and crime. And I am quite as sure, too, that 
the errors of judgment, and the mistakes in conduct, 
into which not only legislators, but many others, have 
fallen on these subjects, are attributable wholly to the 
fact, that losing sight of christian sentiments of human 
relations, dependencies and obligations, they have look- 
ed alike for the causes and the cure of these evils, 
where neither was to be found. The poor and crimin- 
ils have generally been regarded only in their civil re- 
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lotioiis ; as members of the bodj polUicy who are to 
be affected only bj political ordinances ; and respecting 
whom the great question has been^ how may they most 
e^ctually be coerced ? or, what is the immediate cost 
which must be incurred for them ? No error can be 
more vital than this. Sunk and degraded as we see 
them, even the lowest and the worst of these unhappy 
beings has a moral nature ; and moral as well as phy- 
sical powers and wants. Many, too, even of the lowest 
and the worst, by wise preventive measures, might have 
been saved from the degradation in which we see them. 
But you might as well attempt to raise them from^ their 
degradation by any other than moral means, as to meet 
the demands of their hunger by giving them air. Is it 
asked, what provisions are made by Christianity for the 
accomplishment of this great redemption? I answer, 
that they are to be found, not in the peculiar doctrines 
of any sect in Christendom; but, as I have already said, 
in a christian sense of human relations, — of the con- 
nexion into which Jesus Christ intended to bring man 
with man, — and of our respbnsibilities for all our means 
of usefulness. And is it asked, how is this mighty change 
to be wrought through means so simple ? I answer, let 
all the intelligent, the affluent and influential among us, 
who call themselves Christians, bring home to their 
own souls what Christ has taught uponthe topics to 
which I have here referred, and there would not then 
be a single poor or vicious family or individual among 
us, which would not soon be brought within the sympa- 
thies of our religion. How many widows, now suffering 
under the most distressing embarrassments and perplex- 
ities, would then be comforted and encouraged, aided 
in the direction of their industry, and made compara- 
tively happy ? How many intemperate men and wo- 
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men, whose greatest excesses arise from the feeling that 
they are outcasts and uncared for, might be recovered 
to a sense of character and to virtue ? How many 
children, both of virtuous and of vicious poor parents, 
under the restraints and encouragements of this new al- 
liance, might be recalled from vagrancy and filial diso- 
bedience, placed and kept in our schools, in due time 
apprenticed at useful employments, and made respecta* 
ble and happy members of society ? How many filthy 
flimilies might be made cleanly ? How many families, 
now living in disorder and wretchedness, principally be- 
cause they have no connexion with any one who is not 
as low as themselves, might thus be taught, and made 
to feel, the blessings of order, and foresight, and provi- 
dence for the time to come, and mutual respect, and 
care for each other's happiness ? How would the dis- 
tresses of sickness among the poor be thus alleviated ? 
From how many moral dangers, from which they know 
not how to escape, would they thus be rescued ? And 
is there a nr^an who has a disposition for this service, who 
might not find leisure for it ? Or is there a man who 
has a christian feeling for his suffering brother, who 
would not soon acquire a tact, if tact be required, for 
this service ? This feeling of relationship, and this 
connexion of the classesof society, is one of the most 
obvious of all the dictates of Christianity ; and nothing 
-short of Christianity will ever bring about any great and 
permanent melioration of the conditioa of the poor, or 
any great and permanent means for the prevention of 
pauperism and crime. 

One word more respecting the most important of all 

^ claims of charity, and I have done. One word more 

regard to the young, who are peculiarly exposed to 

iperism and crime. I have referred to these child- 
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ren in the citj, and the country. And, let me appeal ia 
their behalf to all in the city and the country who feel the 
ties of a common nature with those around them. I could 
call upon the prospered parents who are happy, and upon 
those who are unhappy, in their children. I would call 
upon the latter by their fears and by their sufTeringSi 
and upon the former by all which they enjoy in the inv- 
mediate viftue and in the cheering hopes of their off- 
spring, to look with sympathy and pity upon the expos- 
ed children of the poor; and now to select one, and now 
another, whom it shall be their aim and resolute endea- 
vor, to bring to instruction and to virtue, and thus to 
save from crime and ruin. I would call upon those who 
have but just started in the career of manhood, — upon 
young men, who have but just begun to act for them- 
selves, each to signalize the beginning of his course, — 
I mean not in the eye of the world, but of his.ownheart, 
and of his Maker, — by recovering, and preparing for a 
life of usefulness, some child who is wringing his, or 
her mother's heart with sorrow; or, some one who has 
not a parent to care for his or her condition*, and who, 
without the interposition of a christian friend, will soon^ 
perhaps, be beyond the reach of this best exercise of 
human benevolence. No young man, who shall thus 
have been the instrument of saving a single child, will, 
through his life, find his heart closed against the appeals 
of human suffering. — I would call upon benevolent 
wives and mothers, to fake into their especial charge 
the exposed female children, who^ if not soon brought 
under the influence of christian judgment and affection, 
will soon be carried to the utmost extreme of human 
guilt, and obduracy and debasement. — I would call, too, 
with all possible respect, upon our civil authorities, and 
upon the ministers of religion, both in the city and the 
country; and implore their care for those, who, then: 
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ielves ignoraot, inexperieneed, reckless, are purdoing 
the way to their own destruction, either because thej 
have no one to guide them in the way in which thej 
should go, or because they will not submit to parental 
control. There are such children in the country, as 
well as in the city; and many such there will contiuue 
to be, till, by a wider sense of christian obligations in 
regard to them, and a consequent more active chustian 
care of them, a wiser and better generation shall be pro- 
duced than is now upon the stage. And bow, indeed, is 
this better generation to be produced, but through this 
salvation of the young ? And how is this salvation to be 
accomplished, but through the sympathies and the en- 
'Orgies of christian benevolence in those who have but 
to resolve, with God's blessing, that it shall be attained, 
and it will be obtained ? Here is a field for the labors of 
christian charity, where good to an incalculable extent 
may be done, at little or no expensje, but of time and of 
affection; and where a good may be achieved, eternal 
at once to him or her who does it, and to him or her for 
whom it is done. In one word, I would say to all who 
wish to do good, whether they have much or little to 
^ve to those who are in want, — to all who would, if 
they could, be benefactors of their generation, — deter- 
mine and strive, to save at least one truant, one vagrant, 
one vicious child, who,* if no friendly, no christian hand 
be stretched out for his or her deliverance, will fall into 
the abyss either of pauperism or of crime. Place and 
keep one ehild in school, who would not otherwise be 
there. Be instead of a parent to one child, who would 
otherwise be without a protector. Be the coadjutor of 
at least one parent, who otherwise could not provide' for 
the instruction of his or her children. Seek the satis** 
action of seeing at least one child of the poor, who 
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might otherwise -have travelled to death in the ways of 
sin, walking, through your guidance and care and en- 
couragement, in the paths of virtue, usefulness, and 
happiness. I know of no good of earth and time which 
is greater than this. And could I obtain the ear of 
those who havb fortune, and leisure, and all the means 
of being the greatest benefactors of their race, and^who 
are yet doing little or nothing to improve the character 
and condition of those below them,! would say to them, 
jou know not what means of personal good and happi- 
ness you are disregarding, while you neglect your op- 
portunities to save one and another of those, who are 
perishing from the want of that very care and kindness, 
which you might so easily extend to them. A recur- 
rence to your agency in this unostentatious work of 
christian benevolence, will bring more gladness to your 
heart in the prospect of death, than a remembrance of 
all your worldly success. And in the feeling that you 
have thus been instrumental to the salvation of one of 
these little ones, you will have a richer treasure when 
you shall stand before God, than if, having lived only for 
yourself, you had possessed the kingdoms of the world, 
and the glory of them. 

My visits, during the past year, have been divided be- 
tween four hundred and eightyfive families. My con- 
nexion with a large number of these families has, how- 
ever, been of short duration. I have been called to some 
of them for services which were soon rendered, and 
which did not require a continuance of my visits to them; 
and from some of them I have been separated by their 
removal, I have not known where. This last is a cause 
of separation from many families, with whom I should 
gladly continue my connexion. I have known one 
family which has removed twentytwo times in a year. 
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But the number is great also of those who are as perma- 
nently in my pastoral charge, as the members of a reU* 
gious congregation are in the charge of their minister. 
Nor can I doubt whether my ministry is greatly useful 
to a very large number of those with whom I am con- 
nected in it. To the last five years which I have de- 
voted to this service, I look back as beyond comparison 
the best years of my life; and for the happiness of these 
years, I would forever ascribe thanksgivings to Him, 
who has granted me the privileges of this ministry. To 
the benefactors of my poors' purse I return all I can, 
my hearty gratitude; and I beseech them for a continu- 
ance of their kindness. It has relieved, and it has sav- 
ed, from a very great amount of sufiTering; and I believe 
has been conducive as well to the cause of virtue, as to 
the increase of comfort among the poor. I am, how- 
ever, far more solicitous that a due regard should be 
called forth among us to the cause of remedying and 
of preventing poverty and crime, than to the immediate 
and even the most pressing necessities of the poor. 
Every individual owes something to this cause, and ev- 
ery one should feel that he has something to do for it. 
May God awaken us all to a sense of our true interest 
and duty in respect to it ! Let us be faithful to the means 
he has given us of correcting and repressing these evils, 
and as surely as it is not his will that sin and misery 
shall triumph in our world, so surely will he not with- 
hold his blessing from our ardent desires and persever- 
ing efforts for the cause of humanity and christian vir- 
tue, of human improvement and happiness. 

Respectfully, 

JOSEFH TUCKERMAX. 
NOVSMBER 15, 1631. 
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THE APOSTLE PETER A UNITARIAN. 



Befoul Peter became acquainted with our Saviour, 
lie was a Jew. As such he had been born and educated. 
He must therefore have been a b^iever in* the doctrine 
of the Divine Unity. He nmst have been a worshipper 
6f One God in one person. This will be conceded by all 
who are conversant with the Jewish history, and whose 
opinion deserves respect. That Peter co^lditave been 
a Trinitarian before his conversion to Christianity, is as 
improbable as that he could have been an atheist. If he 
ever afterward departed from this fundamental principle 
of the religion in which he had been brought up, we 
may reasonably expect to find some notices of so re- 
markable a change, in the copious accounts we have of 
his subsequent life. These accounts are contained in 
the Scriptures of the New Testament. We learn fro(](i 
them that, almost from the very commencement of our 
Lord's public ministry, to his ascension into heaven, 
Peter was his most talented and zealous disciple, and 
that subsequently, for the space of more than thirty 
years, he was one of the ablest and most successful ad- 
vocates of the christian cause. 
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The question now presents itself — Have we any evi- 
dence that Peter, either while a pupil in the school of 
Christ, or at any time afterward hi the course of his 
ministry, abandoned his old belief in the* doctrine of the 
divine unity, and embraced Trinitarianism ? Have we 
not, on the contrary, the most satisfactory proof that he 
was, both as a disciple, and a teacher, a Unitarian ? 

If it be assumed that he ever did abandon his old be- 
lief, in the respect we have mentioned, we ask. When ? 
Nor are we unreasonable in our demand. Certainly, 
an event so extraordinary, at least to his own mind, could 
not have been passed over in silence, nor even with a 
slight notice. If fothers saw fit not to record it, he as- 
suredly would not have omitted to mention it. He must 
have dwelt upon it often and feelingly. He must have 
told us at what time^ and under what circumstances, a 
change so fundamental, so opposed to his most deeply 
rooted prejudices, and so widely affecting the great sys- 
tem of religion, took place ; as he has done, with such 
minuteness of detail, concerning the far less important 
subject of admitting the Gentiles to christian privileges 
upon equal footing with the Jews. Now, we repeat the 
question, when did any such change, as we have describ- 
ed, take place ? We say, never. And we rest this as- 
sertion, in the first instance, on the silence of the Scrip- 
tures. We challenge any one to lay his finger on a single 
sentence, either from Peter himself, or from any other 
inspired man, which in its proper connexion affords the 
least particle of evidence, of his ever having embraced 
Trinitarianism after he had abandoned Judaism. We 
rest our assertion, in the second place, and chiefly, upon 
♦^e positive proofs of his Unitarianism, derived from 
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his known declarations and conduct while a pupil 
of Christ ; from the recorded instructions which he, in 
common with the other disciples, received during 
that period ; from his public discourses, controver- 
sies, devotions, and private teachings, as given us by 
the sacred historian who reported the acts of the Apos- 
tles ; and from his own writings that have come down 
to us. 

1 . We begin with his declarations and conduct while 
a pupil of Christ. Peter was, of all the disciples, the 
most likely, from his natural ardor and habitual forward- 
ness, to object to whatever our Saviour might propose 
adapted to shock his prejudices. And so it was in fact. 
It was he who rebuked his master, when he first an- 
nounced his future sufferings. But we need not cite 
particular instances. Our readers must be prepared, by 
what they recollect of Peter's character, for the q^ues- 
iion, whelther it is credible, that one so prompt on all 
occasions to speak from the first impulse of feeling, 
could have heard Jesus, at any time, assert the existence 
of < three persons in the Godhead, equal in substance, 
power and glory,' and not have expressed his surprise 
at what must have appeared to him, educated as he had 
been, so nearly approaching to polytheism.^ Especially, 
could he have refrained from expressions of astonish- 
ment, if, on any occasion, our Saviour in the character 
of the predicted Messiah — a character which no Jew 
ever dreamed would be properly Divine — had claimed 
to be Jehovah in the flesh, and the object of supreme 
religious adoration ? Impossible ! And the fact that no 
expressions of the kind we have been supposing, ever to 
our knowledge fell from the lips of this disciple, is one 
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proof that Jesus never inculcated the principles of Trio- 
itarianism upon his followers. But much more than 
this. There are positive declarations of Peter on re- 
cord, respecting our Lord's character, that can leave no 
doubt as to his opinions ; declarations, which, connected 
as they are with the approving words of his master, afford 
the most convincing testimony that Christ did not claim 
to be, nor was considered by Peter, the supreme €rod. 
We recur, for an example, to the sixteenth chapter 
of Matthew. To the question of Jesus to his disciples^ 
— ^ Whom say ye that I am ? ' — Peter, with his char- 
acteristic promptness replied. In what terms ? Pre- 
cisely in such as any Unitarian would have used — 
^ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God.' And 
what said our Saviour to this ? Did he iatimaste that he 
had received an imperfect answer ? Did he insinuate 
that Peter, not having had access to the true source of 
light, was still in the dnrk as to his real character in this 
most important particular ? Not at all ; but bestowed 
on him the highest commendations, reminding him, at 
the same time, that such intelligenco could have come 
only from God ; — * Blessed ^rt thou, Simon, son of Jona; 
' for flesh and blood have not revealed it unto thee, but 
my Father who is in heaven.' And yet another tune also, 
Pefer made the same explicit and unhesitating conces- 
sion. It was when Jesus said unto the twelve, ' Will 
ye also go away ? ' ^ Then Simon Peter answered him, 
Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of 
eternal life. And we believe and are sure that thou art 
the Christ, the Son of the living God.' Such is a spe- 
cimen of Peter's declarations concerning the dignity of 
our Saviour's character. They were made on occasions. 
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when, if ever, he would have acknowledged his master's 
highest claims, and when Jesus, it must he supposed, 
would have corrected him, had he expressed inadequate 
views. Yet Peter, so far from calling him God, only 
professed his belief in him as the Christ, the Son of 
God, or, which is the same thing, the Messiah; and our 
Lord, instead of appearing dissatisfied with the profes- 
sion, in one ini^ance applauded it. 

Nor is this all. Peter's known conducty while con- 
versant with his master, accorded with his declarations. 
He never betrayed the emotions, nor exhibited the man- 
ners, nor performed the acts of one, who believed him- 
self in the immediate bodily presence of his Maker and 
his God. This is a strong point of the argument. Bring 
the subject home to your own bosoms, and imagine how 
a mortal man would feel and behave himself in such a 
presence ; and having done this, carry your thoughts 
back to the time of Christ's ministry on earth, and ob- 
serve how familiarly Peter lived with him^; how he ate, 
and drank, and conversed with him ; how he accompa- 
nied him whithersoever he went, now rebuking, and now 
commending him ; at one time uttering the most solemn 
asseverations of attachment, and at another denying that 
he ever knew the man, — and then lay your hand upon 
your heart, and say, if you can, that Peter regarded 
Jesus as Jehovah. 

2. And why should it be supposed by any that Peter 
ought to have so regarded his master ? Whence could 
he derive the doctrine of the trinity ? How was he to 
learn that the Messiah was God.^ It is conceded that 
he did not bring these notions with him from the syna- 
gogue; and we shall now show that he could not find 
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them ia the school of Christ. The instructions that he 
received, in common with the other disciples, were inva- 
riably and strictly Unitarian. An example to the con-^ 
trary is not upon record. We do not assert this unad- 
visedly. We have read the Gospels through with par- 
ticular regard to this point ; and we know that, in no in- 
stance did Jesus affirm that the Deity exists in three 
equal persons, or that he himself is Grod. On the con- 
trary, we know that he repeatedly, and in the most une- 
quivocal language, bore his testimony to the proper 
unity, of the divine nature, and to his own inferiority to, 
and dependence upon the Father Almighty. Of what 
essential attribute of Deity did he not expressly and 
more than once disclaim the possession ? Of underived 
and independent existence? He said, ^ I live by the 
Father; as the Father hath life in himself, so hath he 
given to the Son to have life in himself.' Of almighty 
and underived power? These are his words, ^ I can of 
mine own self do nothing; all power is given unto me.' 
Of omniscience? His language is this, * As my Father 
hath taught me, I speak ; of that day and hour knoweth 
no man, no, not the angels, neither the Sony but the Fa- 
ther only.' Was such teaching as this very well suited 
to make such a pupil as Peter a Trinitarian ? You re- 
member our Saviour's answer to one who applied to him 
the appellation * good ' in too high a sense ; — ^ Why 
callest thou me good; there is none good but one, that 
is, God ' Did Peter, constant as he had been in his at-^ 
tendance upon his master, know nothing of this ? You 
remember too our Lord's reply to the Jews, who falsely 
accused him of making himself equal with God ; ^ The 
Son can do nothing of himself, but what he seeth the 
Father do.' 
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But why multiply texts? Who does not know that 
the teachings of Jesus abound in such passages? And 
where are any of a contrary import to be found ? Read 
over his sermon on the mount, to which the disciples 
listened. Not a word of Trinitarianisra appears there. 
Read his parables ; nothing of such a doctrine appears 
in them. Listen to his devotions ; all are addressed to 
the one God, the Father of all. Look at the directions 
he gave to his disciples as to the object of ^Aetr devotions. 
Does he tell them to pay religious homage to him? O 
no ; how different from this are his injunctions, even 
without a single exception. * When ye pray, say, Our 
Father.* ' In that day ye shall ask me nothing.' ^ What- 
soever ye shall ask the Father in my name, he shall give 
it to you.' Witness his miracles. These, we are told^ 
prove his supreme deity. Why then did he, before he 
bid Lazarus come forth from the grave, address this 
prayer to God, — ^ Father, I thank thee that thou hast 
heard me ?' And why did he so often, as if purposely 
to multiply guards against that error of subsequent times 
which we are opposing, refer all his powers to the Fa- 
ther as the author of them? 

Listen now to the language of his common discourses 
with his disciples. Does he not continually speak of 
himseifas56ra^ by the Father ; as coming* from the Father ; 
as anointed of God ; as depending upon God ; as being 
one with his disciples as he was one with the Father ? 
And can you believe still that Peter was taught to re- 
gard him as the supreme God? Without the least quali- 
fication, he said — ' My Father is greater than L' 
Could Peter ever after believe and assert that God the 
Father was not greater than his master? Turn your 
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tbougfats to tbo Saviour in the garden. Peter was one 
of his chosen companions. He, if any one, witnessed 
his agony, and heard his prayer ; ' O my Father, if it be 
possible, let this cup pass from me ; nevertheless, not as 
I will, but as thou wiit.' What words could this disci- 
ple have listened to more expressive of his master's 
consciousness that he was inferior to and dependent 
upon the Most High ? Look again, and see him an un^ 
resisting prisoner, and now a bleeding victim on the 
cross. Hear his nemorab^ words, ^ My Grod, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me? ' * Father, into thy hands 
I commit my spirit.' Behold him bow his head and 
give up his breath. See him entombed. Are these 
demonstrations to the viind of Peter of his master's 
deity ? Is it said that Peter was not a witness of these 
scenes.^ Be it so. We will look further. After the 
resurrection Jesus taught Unitarianism. ^Gro to my 
brethren,^ said he to Mary, ^ and say unto them, I as- 
cend to my Father and ycmr Father, to f»y God and your 
Gk>d.' Ponder these words. Has God brethren? Has 
the eternal and self-existent a Father and a Gi)d, such 
as men have? Among the last words he addressed 
to Peter and the other disciples are these ; ^ Behold I 
will send you the promise of my Father.' 'As the 
Father haith sent me, even so send I yoo.' All power 
is gii)en unto me.' But why prolong the discussion ? 
Such, as we have seen, was the course of education 
through which Peter passed, under the immediate di- 
rection of Jesus Christ. It was not varied, in respect 
to the doctrines in dispute, that we know of, up to the 
moment of our Saviour's ascension into heaven. How, 
then, stands the case ? From all we can learn of Piter's 
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declarations, conduoi, aad education, while a pupil of 
Christ, we are compelled to believe that he was a Uni- 
tarian at the period of his history, at which we have 
now arrived. 

But new revelations are to be made to him, it may 
be said. Our Saviour, just before his death, promised 
to the disciples further illumination, by which they 
would be led ^ into all truth.' Who knows, it may be 
asked, hut Peter, l]%itariaa as he doubtless was at that 
time, may yet see cause to change his opinions and bO" 
come a teacher of Trioitarianism ? In reply to this, 
we will not stop to show the intrinsic improbability of 
such an event ; but proceed to ascertain how the mat* 
ter stands in point of fact. The question is to be set- 
tied by recurring to the records we have of his preach- 
ing, controversies, private teaching, devotions, and 
writings. That we may not be accused of taking a 
partial view of the evidence in the case, we shall ad- 
duce all of it that relatea to the subject, 

S. What then do we learn from the ApQstle's jareac/i* 
if^ f His first sermon occurs in the second chapter 
of the Acts. He delivered it, we are told, immedii- 
ately after the special illumination of the holy spirit. 
Does it contain anything like Trinitarianism ? Not a 
syllable. It is thoroughly Unitarian from beginning to 
end* The points of doctrine it presents are these. 1. 
The divine mission of Jesus Christ. ^ Jesus of Naza- 
reth, a man approved of God among you ;' or, as it 
should be rendered, ' proved unto you to be a man from 
God.' 2. The evidence of the divinity of his mission. 
^ By miracles and wonders and signs, which God did hy 
him in the midst of you, as ye yourselves also know.' 
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3. His death, and how the event stood connected with 
divine providence and human agency. * Him, being 
delivered by the determinate counsel and foreknowledge 
of God, ye have taken, and by wicked hands have cru- 
cified and slain.'* 4. His resurrection, together with 
the author and proofs of it. * Whom God hath raised 

up, having loosed the pains of death ; this 

Jesus hath God raised up, whereof we all are witnesses.' 

His exaltation, and to whom he was indebted for it. 
^ By the right hand of God exalted,'* 6. His possession 
of the promise of the holy spirit, dispensed through 
him to the first Christians, and how he came by it. 
^ Having received of the Father the promise of the holy 
ghost, he hath shed forth this, which ye now see and 
hear.' 7. His offices, not underived, but conferred by 
the Most High. ^ Let all the house of Israel know as- 
suredly, that God hath made that same Jesus both Lord 
and Christ.' 

Of this character are the doctrinal parts of Peter's 
first sermon. It contains not a word, as to the point in 
question, different from what we have quoted. Who 
does not see that it is Unitarian in every particular } 
Could one be delivered more directly opposed to Trini- 
tarian views ? And yet, free as the Apostle's preaching 
was from what are so much vaunted, in our day, as the 
^ doctrines of grace,' it was not without the most salu- 
tary effects. When the people heard it, ^ they were 
pricked in their heart,' and said, ' what shall we do ? ' 
And now we have a specimen of Peter's practical di- 
rections* Do they savor of modern Orthodoxy ? Does 
he tell them to worship the trinity, to mourn over na- 
tive and entire depravity, to confess they can do no- 
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thing themselves, to hope for a transfer of the penalty 
of their guilt to a substituted victim, or to calculate on 
having their moral deficiencies supplied by the imputed, 
righteousness of Christ ? As far from it as possible. 
He say^ to them, / Repent and be baptized, every one 
of you, in the name of Jesus Christ, for the remission 
of sins.' ^ Save if ourselves from this untoward genera- 
tion .' So taught the most able and zealous of our Lord's 
ministers. We have too much respect for the under- 
standings of our readers to aid a single word by way 
of comment. 

But it will be asked, perhaps, whether Peter always 
preached so much ih the manner of a Unitarian ? We 
will see. Another opportunity offers itself for listening 
to him. We find him in Solomon's porch, surrounded 
by a multitude, that had been drawn together by the 
miraculous cure he had just wrought of a lame man. 
(Acts iii.) He prepares to address the people. Will he, 
who but a little time before preached Unitarianism with 
such success, now adopt an entirely new course, and 
unfold an opposite faith ? Let the recorded facts de- 
cide. The very first statement he makes involves the 
doctrine of God's supremacy and the inferiority of 
Christ . ^ The God of Abraham, and of Isaac, and of 
Jacob, the God of our fathers, hath glorified his Son 
Jesus.' Is this Trinitarianism ? Is the Son of God the 
very God whose son he is ? Is he who is glorified the 
same with him who confers the glory ? Peter proceeds. 
' Ye denied the holy one and the just, and killed the 
pirince of life ; whom God raised from the dead.' Is it 
Jehovah that the Apostle accuses the Jews of denying 
and killing ? Is it Jehovah that he says God- raised 
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from the dead ? The inspired preacher goes on. ^ Moses 
truly said unto the fathers, a prophet shall the Lord your 
God raise^p unto you, of your brethren, like unto me.' 
This Peter applies to Christ. Look at its import. ' A 
prophet like unto Moses,' — * of their brethren,' — 
^ raised up by God ! ' Is this Trinitarianisra } The 
Apostle C(^ncludes his discourse in these words. ^ Unto 
you first, God, having raised up his Son Jesus, sent 
him to bless you, in turning away every one of you 
from his iniquities.' Here, again, Trinitarianism is not 
only not recognised, but opposed. Jesus is represent- 
ed simply as the son, the sent of God, whilethe suprema- 
cy of the Father is maintained, as it is uniformly in the 
teachings of this distinguished minister of the gospel. 

Such as we have seen was the character of Peter's 
preaching. We do not believe he ever uttered a word 
in his public instructions, inconsistent with what we 
have now given. Not a single expression occurs in any 
of his sermons that have been reported, which can by 
any just rules of interpretation, be made to yield sup- 
port to the doctrine of the trinity. And what was the 
efficacy of the sort of preaching we have been consid- 
ering ? Was it impotent, as some are safond of repre- 
senting Unitarianism to be ? Three thousand souls 
were converted to the christian faith by Peter's first 
sermon, and five thousand by the second ! 

4. Let us now regard Peter in another character 
than that of a preacher. He was called to perform the 
part of a conirovertht. Who were his first antagonists ? 
His countrymen, the Jews. Now consider, first, that 
they were exceedingly tenacious and sensitive as to 
their favorite doctrine of the Divine Unity 5 and, so- 
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coodly, that it was alike their wish and their practice 
to seize on every plausible ground of objection to the 
advocates of Christianity. From these facts^ what was 
to have been expected, on the supposition that Peter 
was a Trinitarian and did not conceal his opinions ? 
Why, certainly, that he would have been opposed on 
this ground, by the Jews ; that he would have been 
drawn into a controversy as to the question whether 
God were three persons or one ; and that some traces 
of such a controversy would have been left on record, 
afler the manner of his other disputes with his country- 
men. But how stands the case in reality ? The New 
Testament does not afford us the slightest hint that any 
such question was agitated. We therefore say that he 
could not have been openly a Trinitarian. So much in 
the way of negative proof that Peter continued to be a 
believer in Unitarianism. 

Something more than this, however, we are able to^ 
derive from the Apostle's known conduct as a contro- 
▼ertist. In his discussions with the Jews on other sub- 
jects he let fall divers incidental remarks, which yield 
us positive evidence that he was as far as possible from 
being a Trinitarian. The first example we have of his 
controversial manner, occurs in the fourth chapter of 
the Acts. The chiefs of the nation ^ being grieved/ as 
the historian expresses it, that the Apostles ^ taught the 
people' — what ? Trinitarianism ? nothing like it ; but 
^ through Jesus Christ the resurrection from the dead.' 
So, as we are told, they ^ set them in the midst, and 
asked by what power or by what name they had done 
this ? Then Peter, filled with the holy ghost, said unto 
them, Ye rulers of the people^ and elders of Israel^ . . 
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be it known unto you a]], and to all the people of Israel, 
that by the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, whom 
ye crucified^ whom Crod raised from the dead, even by 
him,' &c. Remark this language. ' Jesus of Nazareth 
whom ye crucified.' Would a Trinitarian have said 
this, and no more ? If Peter believed Christ to be 
Jehovah, why did he not embrace an opportunity like 
this for declaring his conviction ? ^ Whom Grod raised 
from the dead.' How could the Apostle have used these 
words, without any others by way of qualification or 
explanation, if he had not meant to leave on the minds 
of his auditors the impression of Christ's inferiority to, 
and dependence on, the Father Almighty ? 

Are we asked for another instance of Peter's contro- 
versial manner ? One ofiers itself in the fifih chapter. 
He had been brought before the Council and reprimand- 
ed by the chief priests for having ^ filled Jerusalem with 
his doctrines,' contrary to their express injunctions. 
What was his reply ? * W^e jought to obey God rather 
than men. The God of our fathers raised up Jesus, 
whom ye slew, and hanged on a tree. Him hath Ood 
exalted with his right hand, to be a Prince and a Sa- 
viour.' How does this accord with Trinitarianism ? 
Could God die ? But Jesus was slain and hanged on a 
tree. He rose from the dead ; but was it by his own 
inherent and independent power ? No. It was by that 
of the one God, the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 
Could the Most High be exalted ? and by whom ? But 
Jesus was exalted by the right hand of God. Christ is a 
Prince and a Saviour ; how did he come by such a dis-> 
tinction ? Peter says that God bestowed it upon him. 

Now what has the Trinitarian to say to these things ? 
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Does he ask for other instances of the Apostle's contro- 
versies with the Jews ? There are no others on record. 
Does he inquire, if we hare not omitted some expres- 
sions in those we have cited, which favor the doctrine 
of the trinity? We answer, — Not a word. It was 
always on Unitarian ground that Peter defended Chris* 
tianity ngainst the Jews; and we may add, it is the only 
ground on which it can be defended, with success, 
against the attacks of their descendants. Does he take- 
up the old objection of Athanasius, and say that Peter 
refrained from declaring' his Trinitarianism openly to his 
countrymen, on account of their prejudices respecting 
the Divine Unity ? We need not dwell on the inherent 
improbability of this ; for we happen to be informed of 
the Apostle's mode of presenting the truths of Chris- 
tianity to the Gentiles, whose prejudices, it is welt 
known, were so far from being favorable to Unitarian- 
ism, that they were all on the side ^f Polytheism. We 
refer to his conference with Cornelius and his friends. 
It may be well to quote the language he used on this 
occasion, at length; not, howeven, so much to meet the 
objection just stated, — for it is too weak to require a 
f^M'mal refutation, — as to fulfil our purpose of giving a 
complete view of the Apostle's system of doctrine. 

5. We havOjt then, as another source of proof that 
Peter continued a Unitarian, an account, in the tenth 
chapter of the Acts, of his privttte teachings. We are 
told in the first place that Cornelius, a devout heathen^ 
had received an extraordinary direction from God to re- 
pair to Peter, in order to be instructed in the christian 
religion. We have theti a statement of some special 
revelations made to the Apostle, for the purpose of qual- 
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tfying him for this new duty. Is the doctrine of the 
trinity a part of these revelations? We have not the 
least hint to this effect. W« at length find Cornelius 
and his friends prepared for their interview with Peter, 
who immediately proceeds to instruct them in ^ all things 
(these are his words,) that had heen commanded him 
of God.' His whole discourse follows. * Of a truth I 
perceive that God is no respecter of persons, hut in every 
nation he that feareth him and worketh righteousness, 
is accepted with him. The word which God sent unto 
the children of Israel, preaching peace by Jesus Christ 
— (he is Lord of all) — [i. e. he is master of the Gen- 
tiles as well as of the Jews] — that word, I say,' ye 
know, which was published throughout all Judea, and 
began from Galilee, after the baptism which John 
preached ; how God anointed Jesus of Nazareth with 
the holy ghost and with power, who went about doing 
good, and healing all that were oppressed of the devil ; 
for God was with him. And we are all witnesses of all 
things which he did, both in the land of the Jews, and 
in Jerusalem ; whom they slew, and hanged on a tree ; 
him God raised up the third day and showed him openly, 
not to all the people, but unto witnesses chosen before 
of God, even to us, who did eat and 'drink with him 
after he rose from the dead. And he commanded us to 
preach unto the people, and to testify that it was he 
which was ordained of God to be the judge of quick and 
dead. To him gave all the prophets witness that through 
his name, whoever believeth in him, [whether Gentile 
or Jew] shall receive remission of sins.' 

Such is the message which Peter had received from 
God to deliver to Cornelius. Its whole complexion is 
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Unitarian. Had the arguments that have since been 
urged in support of Trinitarianism, then been prevalent, 
they could not, it seems to us, have easily had a more 
complete refutation. Let our readers weigh these ex- 
pressions. ^ The word which God sent hy Jesus Christ ; 
how God anointed Jesus of Nazareth with the holy 
spirit and with power ; for God wi^s toith hiat ; whom 
they slew, him God raised up ; it is he which is or^ 
dained of God to be the judge of quick and dead ;' — 
let these expressions be impartially weighed, and then 
let anyone say, if he can, that Peter was commissioned 
to teach, or that he did teach, Trinitarianism. 

6. We have followed Peter as a publi^^ preacher of 
the gospel, as a religious controvertist among the Jews, 
and as a private instructer of Christianity to Cornelius 
and his Pagan friends. Let us now listen for a mo- 
ment, in the next place, to his devotions. Do we hear 
him addressing his prayers to the trinity ? Never. 
Does he pay religious homage to Jesus Christ ? The 
instance is not recorded by the sacred historian. All 
his devotions, of which we have any account, were Uni- 
tarian. Take an example, which alone establishes the 
position that he was not a Trinitarian worshipper. It is 
given in the fourth chapter of the Acts. Peter and 
John had just been released from prison, and had re- 
lated the circumstances of their confinement to their 
brethren. It was natural that, at such a season, they 
should unite in devout acknowledgments to their accus- 
tomed object of adoration. To whom were their devo- 
tions on this occasion offered, and in what terms ? 
* They lifled up their voice to Gody with one accord, 
and said, Lord, thou art God, which hast made heaven 
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and earth, and the sea, and all that in them is ; who 
bj the mouth of thy servant David hast said, Wh/ do 
the heathen rage, and the people imagine vain things ? 
The kings of the earth stood up, and the rulers were 
gathered together against the Lord and against his 
Christ . For of a truth against thy holy child . Jesus, 
whom thou hast anointed^ both Herod and Pontius Pilate, 
with the Gentiles, and the people of Israel, were gath* 
ered together, for to do whatsoever thy band and thf^ 
council determined to be done. And now. Lord, behold 
their threatenings, and grant unto thy servants, that wkh 
all boldness they may speak thy word, by stretching 
forth thine hand to heal ; and that signs and wonders 
may be done by the name 6^ thy holy chUd Jesus.' We 
examine this prayer in vain for any recognition of Trini- 
" tarian views. It is Jehovah in one person^ the Creator 
of the world, that is addressed. ^ Lord, thou art Gody 
who hast made heaven and earth,' &c. Jesus Christ is 
represented as distinct from and subordinate to Grod. 
< Against the Lord and against his Christ.' Our Sar 
viour is spoken of as indebted to the Father (or his ap- 
pointment to the office he sustained. ^ Thy holy chad 
Jesus, whom thou hast anointed? The &vorite no- 
tion of a ^ compact between the Sacred Three,' so 
often referred to by Trinitarian writers, is excluded, and 
all is ascribed to the sole purpose and execution of the 
One Divine Being. ' To do whatsoever thy hand and 
thy council determined to be done.' Aid is supplicated ; 
but of whom ? The one God. • And now. Lord, 
grant unto thy servants,' &c. Jesus Christ is mention- 
ed in the petition for miraculous powers ; but how ? As 
the author of them ? No. The request is made te 
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Crod ; and Jesus is spoken of only as instrumental and 

subordinate. ' Grant that signs and wonders 

may be done by the name of thy holy child Jesus.' 
Further remark is unnecessary. If Peter could unite 
in a prayer of this character without being a Unitarian^ 
no one's language, it seems to us, can be relied on as 
an adequate medium for the communication of thought. 
7. It only remains to examine the writings of Peter. 
These are comprised in one or two epistles or letters, 
composed by him many years after the date of what we 
have learned respecting him from the Acts of the Apos- 
tles. As their purpose is chiefly practical, it cannot be 
expected that they will be found to contain much which 
bears directly on the point of the present discussion. So 
far, however, as they afford any testimony as to the di- 
Tine nature, it is decidedly in faror of our position, that 
Peter's views of it were Unitarian. Is it objected that 
he says of Christ, ^ to him be glbry both now and for- 
ever ? ' (S Peter iii. 18.) Be it remembered that this is 
the only instance of ascription of glory or praise to Je- 
sus, in Peter's writings. And to what does it amount ? 
It is not said to have been the highest glory, such as we 
are required to ascribe to the Father of all ; and what 
Unitarian would refuse to give that praise to Christ which 
belongs to him in his subordinate capacity of a divinely 
constituted Mediator and Saviour? Is stress laid on the 
circumstance that Peter sometimes applies the term, 
Lordy to Christ ? > It is enough to remark, in reply, that 
he quotes Sarah as calling Abraham, Lord, 1 Peter iii. 
6 ; and that nothing is more common in the Scriptures, 
than to designate other beings than the Deity by the 
same title of respect. Is it asked if the epistles of Peter 
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do not coBtain some other support of TrinUariaoism than 
what we have now referred to ? We answer confid^ot- 
]j, Not the least. On the contrary, we find scattered 
on their pages such expressions as the following, which 
go to disprove that doctrine. ^ Blessed be the God aad 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christy who according to his 
abundant mercy hath begotten us again unto a lively 
hope by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead.' 
1 Peter i. 3. ^ If ye call on the Father ^^ &c, v. 17, 
not on Jesus Christ ; which agrees with the words of 
our Saviour himself ; ^ In that day ye shall ask me 
nothing,' &c. * Who by him [Christ] do believe in God 
that raised him from the dead, and ga»e him glory; that 
your faith and hope might bo in God.' v. 21. [Christ] 
^a living stone, disallowed indeed of men, but chosen of 
Gipd* ii. 4. ^ Spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God 
by Jesus Christ.' v. 5. ' For Christ hath suffered . . . 
that he might bring us to God.' iii. 18. ^ Who is gone 
into heaven, and is on the rigid hand of God.' v. 22. 
* That God in all things may be glorified through Jesus 
Christ ; to whom [God] be praise and dominion forever 
and ever.' iv. 11. ^ The God of a// grace, who hath 
called us unto his eternal glory by Jesus Christ, make 
you perfect. To Him [God] be glory and dominion 
forever and ever, v. 10. ' He [Christ] received from 
Qod the Father honor and /glory, when there came such 
a voice from the excellent glory, " This is my beloved 
son, in whom / am well pleased, ^^ ' 2 Pet. i. 17. 

These are all the words and phrases, we believe, that 
can be found in the epistles of Peter, from which any- 
thing can be inferred as to his opinions concerning the 
great question at issue between us and Trinitarians. 
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Few, however, as they are, they'afibrd abundant evi- 
dence to convince us that he was a Unitarian writer. 
It is remarkable how he uniformly distinguishes between 
Christ and Crod. The language he uses, when speak- 
ing of Jehovah, is strikingly different from that which 
he employs in reference to our Saviour. The former 
he calls ^ Lord God,' ' Faithful Creator,' and the like ; 
but never the latter. He says, ^ God the Father,' but 
in no instance, God the Son. He speaks of the * will 
of God,' as supreme ; of ^ a good conscience towards 
God,' &c ; but refrains from such expressions respecting 
Christ. In a word, he seems, almost without exception, 
when making mention of our Saviour ; to use language 
with that sort of caution, which we might imagine an 
intelligent and thorough Unitarian would employ, who 
was apprehensive that his writings were some time to be 
searched for Trinitarian proof-texts. 

We conclude with a single remark. Let it be sup- 
posed that the Apostle Peter had said, even n a single 
instance, (what he has never done either expressly or 
impliedly,) that our Saviour was a partaker of a divine 
NATURE, which he actually has affirmed of Christians in 
his second epistle, (2 Peter i. 4,) with what triumph 
would it not be now seized on by Trinitarians as an ar- 
gument for the supreme divinity of Jesus Christ, incom- 
parably stronger than what can be found for the support 
of that doctrine in all the productions that remain to us 
of this, or any other writer of the New Testament. 
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SUBSTITUTES FOR RELIGION. 



Without controversy it is the doctrine of the Scrip- 
tures that ' he that doeth righteousness is righteous.'^ 
And it will hardly be controverted that by righteousness 
the sacred writers frequently mean not merely the per- 
formance of the duties of man to his fellow man. This 
word, in the Scriptures, has often a wider scope, and 
implies the discharge of all our duties : — those which 
we owe to ourselves, as prudence, temperance^ fortitude, 
and moral purity in general of heart and of life ; all those 
which grow out of our relations to mankind ; and those- 
of reverence, trust, submissiou, worship and obedience, 
which we owe to God. Righteousness, in the Scrip- 
tures, is oflen synonymous witli virtue, in the broad 
and general sense in which that word is used by moral- 
ists of the present day ; and it means moral goodness. 
Moral goodness, or virtue, may be defined to be the 
doing or the suffering of the will of God, in the hope 
of his favor. Thus defined, virtue, or righteousness, 
embraces everything which it is the will of God that 
we should do, or bear, or abstain from doing, for the 
advancement and security of our own happiness, or fi)r 
the benefit of others : for, in proportion as the good of 
ihi creature is promoted, in such proportion is the hon- 

* James iii. 7. 
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or of the Creator and Governor heightened, and his fa- 

* 

• Yor secured. 

It will be readily seen that this view of righteousness 
opens a wide field for the efforts of a righteous man. 
How much does he see before him, to exercise all his 
moral and physical powers, in order to acquire and main- 
tain the character of a good man ! How much must 
be done, that requires strenuous effort ! How much 
must be abstained from, which involves the sacrifice of 
present ease and gratification ! In regard to others, 
the equity, which is dictated by the laws of nature, must 
be observed at the expense of toils and watchings and 
privations. The positive institutions of civi} society 
must be sustained, and its requirements answered, at 
the expense of something that would otherwise contri- 
bute to individual aggrandizement. The claims of the 
family — of child, father, mother — must be met, at the 
expense of carefulness and watchfulness, of self-denial 
and self-command. Institutions must be established 
and sustained for the support of good order and good 
morals, for the diffusion of knowledge, for the advance- 
ment of the useful and elegant arts, for the promotion 
of our country's welfare, of humanity and religion. 
The plea of the helpless and friendless, the cry of the 
widow and the orphan, the appeal of the destitute and 
those who have fallen into decay, must be heard : the 
tear of the broken-hearted must be observed and wiped 
away : the cloud that settles upon the dwelling of the 
disappointed, the bereaved, the desponding, must be 
dispelled by the light of sympathy and the voice of en- 
couragement ; and the way of the inexperienced and 
the doubtful must be pointed out, in the counsels of wis- 
dom. 
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In regard to ourselves, the gratification to which ap- 
petite prompts, and which opportunity presents, must 
often be denied to appetite. The passion that would 
stimulate to evil must be suppressed, by an effort that 
is oflen painful. Our pride and vanity must be hum- 
bled, by a comparison of what our attainments are with . 
what they ought to be . Truth must be told, at the sacri- 
fice of a present advantage or profit. Sobriety must 
be observed, at the hazard of appearing singular ; pru- 
dence, even in a laudable enterprise, consulted, at 
the risk of seeming backward in a good work ; and 
that knowledge assiduously and laboriously sought, 
which throws light upon the path of our duty, and gives 
firmness and confidence to our step as we advance in it 

In regard to God, a prevailing and abiding sense of 
his presence, an adoring sentiment of his power and 
lis pu rity, lofty conceptions of his wisdom and majesty, 
must be habitually cherished in our minds. It must 
become not merely our duty, but our delightful study, 
to trace his benevolence in the works of nature, and in 
the course of his providence ; and we must dwell, with 
a religious pleasure, upon those afiecting evidences of 
his care of us, his condescension to our infirmities, and 
his compassion for us, in the ignorance and wretchedness 
of our race, which he has furnished to us in his holy 
word. We must remember our accountableness to him, 
and must show that we do not forget it. We must trust 
in his faithfulness, and submit ourselves to his disposal. 
We must find our happiness in magnifying him in 
our thoughts. And we must subdue all our desires, 
wishes, and purposes to a cheerful subservience to his 
will. 

YOL. V. NO. LVI. 1* 
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To do ail this is to be righteous ; for this is io do 
righteousness. To do this is to secure the divine favor, 
and that eternal happiness which is the evidence and 
the reward of the divine favor. To do this is to be reli- 
giousy — to be good — to purify ourselves, in an hum- 
ble measure, as God is pure, and to be righteous even 
as he is righteous. 

But, all this, it may be said, is not easily done. It 
may be so said in truth. And it is granted that it is no 
very easy thing to be a very good man. We grant that 
many of these duties are of difficult performance ; that 
many of these virtues and graces are not easily attain- 
ed. We grant that there are obstacles to be surmount- 
ed in proving that we are righteous by doing righteous- 
ness. But whether there are not greater difficulties in 
being unrighteous, it must be iefl to the instructions of 
God's word and of his providence, to the observation 
of the attentive, to the testimony of conscience, and to 
the wretched experience of the wicked, to determine. 
We admit that the path of virtue is an uphill path ; but 
it is the only path which leads to that ^ building of God 
not made with hands' in which the good man expects to 
rest from his toils ; for that house is ^ in the heavens.' 
We admit that thus to watch, and toil, and sacrifice, 
and obey, is no easy thing. And, yet, we know no 
other certain way Ho glory, honor,, and immortality,' 
than ^ by a patient continuance in well doing.' 

Yet in almost all ages of the world, there have been 
those who have looked for the rewards of righteousness, 
and have flattered themselves, or been flattered by 
others, into the belief that they shall ultimately secure 
those rewards, upon some more favorable conditions 
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than this painiful dmng of righteousness. There have 
been those who have earnestly coveted the crown, but 
have had no relish for the battle that must be fought for 
it, anJ who, rather than engage in the conflict in person, 
have chosen to rest their pretensions upon the services 
of some substitute. 

1 . One of the substitutes for practical goodness, on 
which we are apt to rest our hopes of justification and 
acceptance, is good resolutions. We look back upon the 
past, and admonished by conscience, we resolve that wc 
will be better than we have been. We know that a re- 
solution that we will do right is the first step towards 
doing right. We begin to take to ourselves the credit 
of having completed our journey, because we have 
succeeded so well in beginning it. Experience, indeed, 
soon convinces us that our resolution was too spiritless 
to overcome our love of ease, and too weak to resist 
the onset of temptation. And^fve indulge our ease or 
yield to temptation, till an accusing conscience again 
drives us into a resolution that the future shall not be 
like the past ; and we make these good resolutions so 
sincerely, and repeat them so oflen, that we arc ready 
to believe that they will be accepted as, at least, of sopie 
account. And it is true they are of some account. They 
are at the bottom of much, if not of all, that is great 
or good in the conduct of life ; for we do little that is 
either good or great without having previously resolved 
that we will do it. But let us remember, that, although 
a foundation is indispensable to an edifice, yet a foun- 
dation may be laid and no superstructure ever raised 
upon it. To prepare the ground and collect materials 
is not to build. To resolve is not to do. To say ^ I go, 
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sir/ yet not to go, is not to do the will of the father who 
said, ^ son, go work today in my vineyard.' And the 
prodigal was emhraced by his father, and clothed in the 
best robe, not because he had resohed to arise and go to 
his father, while, yet, he continued in the land of his de- 
gradation, and loitered among the scenes of his riot and 
wretchedness, but because he did arise, and did come to 
the abode of plenty and of parental love. 

S. The second substitute for practical virtue, or 
righteousness, of which we shall take notice, is a zeal- 
ous profession of religion. It has always been more 
easy to profess almost any virtue than to practise it. 
Friendship, generosity, patriotism are much more fre- 
quently, because much more easily, professed than 
proved. A real devotion to the cause of philanthropy, 
of truth, of liberty, is a thing which involves expensive 
efforts. But a profession of such devotion — which, 
with men, will sometimes answer the same end as the 
real virtue, — is made at no great expense of time, or 
comfort, or anything else that is valuable, unless it be of 
truth. The giving up of one's self to the service and 
the will of God is followed by labors, and attended by 
momentous responsibilities. But to make a parade 
of such devotion is no difficult matter with one who is 
satisfied with the reputation of a quality which he knows 
that he does not possess ; or one who is so weak as to 
suppose that God seeth as man seeth, and that like 
man, he is liable to be deceived in judging of human 

character. 

But, what sailh the Lord to his prophet, in regard to 
this matter ? * Stand in the gate of the Lord's house 
■ind proclaim there this word, and say. Hear the word of 
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the Lord, all ye of Judah that enter in at these gates 
and worship the Lord. Thus saith the Lord of hosts, 
the God of Israel : Amend your ways and your doings. 
Trust ye not in lying words, saying, The temple of the 
Lord, The temple of the Lord, The temple of the 
Lord are these. If ye thoroughly amend your ways and 
your doings ; if ye thoroughly execute judgment between 
a man and his neighbor ; if ye oppress not the strang'er, 
the fatherless and the widow ; — then will I cause you to 
dwell in this place, in the land that I gave to your- fath- 
ers, forever and ever.'"* The profession, or the boast, 
of any man that he is the temple of the Lord, that his 
soul is the abiding place of the ever blessed spirit of 
God, is a vain profession, an empty boast, if he is pollut- 
ed by the deeds, or cherishes the desires, in which that 
Divine Spirit has no pleasure, and with which he cannot 
bo associated. 

What says Jesus of the efficacy of these professions ? 
'Many will say unto me in that day, Lord, Lord, have 
we not prophesied in thy name, and in thy name cast out 
demons, and in thy name done many wonderful works ? 
And then will I profess unto them I never knew you ; 
depart from me, ye that work iniquity.'! 

And yet are there not those who, by the importance 
which they attach to it, seem to think that a formal 
and technical profession of religion is the very essence 
of religion ; that with it there is no danger, and without 
it no hope : that publicly assenting to some favorite 
formula of faith, or subscribing to certain articles, or 
covenanting with others to observe one particular rite 
of religion, is religion itself: and that the door of hea- 
ven, if opened at all for such as do not make this tech- 

* Jer. vU. 1. 7. t Matt vu. 23. 

/ 
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uical profession, is opened reluctantly for one who pre- 
sents himself before it, even though he come bending 
under a weight of years spent in the offices of justice, 
humanity, and unostentatious piety. 

Do not such persons consider, or do they not know, 
that if there is no other evidence than such professions 
that the holy and beneficent spirit of God dwells in their 
hearts, and animates them to a life of purity and be- 
neficence, their professions might as well be spared ? 
Whdt does it prove that you belong to this or to that 
church ; that you commune with Christians at this or 
that table ; or that you are under the christian watch of 
this or that connexion ? It proves that you have, within 
your reach, one or another class of means of becoming 
enlightened and virtuous. But it does not prove that 
those nieans are of any benefit to you, — that you have 
gained by them any valuable knowledge, that you are 
excited by them to any works of righteousness, or that 
you are restrained by them from any vicious indul- 
gence. How fallacious, then, is any profession of reli- 
gion, as a substitute for religion itself ! How unsub- 
stantial, as the basis of any hope of favor and of final 
acceptance with God ! 

3. The third substitute for religion, of which we shall 
take notice, is the observance of the rites or ceremonies of 
religion. 

We do not mean to be understood as denouncing, 
or even disapproving religious ceremonies. We are 
far from wishing to banish these externals of piety. 
We know too well the infirmities of our nature to sup- 
pose that even so spiritual a religion as Christianity 
can exist in ,the world, and be cherished by those who 
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most need it, and be spread among those who are now 
ignorant of its influence and its hopes, without something 
visible to attract attention, awaken the dormant powers, 
command a seriousfiess of manner, and inspire a relig- 
ious awe suited to the religious services to which they 
are usually attached. Let these rites be such as Christ 
tians choose to adopt, in conformity to their own under- 
standing of the instructions of their Lord, and such as, 
according to the measure of wisdom severally imparted 
to them, they may find calculated for their enjoyment 
and improvement ; always remembering, however, how 
lamentably piopense the world has ever been to mis- 
take the shadow for the substance, and to rest satisfied 
with the forms of religion, to the neglect of its duties 
and its spirit. 

How continually did this propensity discover itself 
among the Jews, even in the purest ages of their tem- 
ple-worship ! In the time of our Lord, how entirely 
had it overcome the more rational instructions of the old 
prophets of Israel, and perverted the judgment of the 
most sage and influential doctqrs of the law ! The beau- 
tiful proportions of Religion, as she was moulded and 
animated by the Divinity » and set forth by those in 
whom his spirit had dwelt in ancient days, were buried 
under the voluminous drapery of the Jewish ritual ; and 
her lifeless form received a blind homage long aflcr the 
glowing spirit had lefl it. 

* Wherefore ' — says the intrepid Samuel to his war- 
like king, returning from the slaughter of a whole peo- 
ple — < Wherefore didst thou not obey the voice of the 
Lord, but didst fly upon the spoil, and didst evil in the 
sight of the Lord ? ' ^ And Saul said unto Samuel, Yea, 
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I have obeyed the voice of the Lord, and have gone the 
way which the Lord sent me, and have brought Agag, 
the king of Amaiek, and have utterly destroyed the 
Amalekites : but the people took of the spoil, sheep, and 
oxen, and the chief of the things which should have 
been utterly destroyed ' — for what ? — ' to sacrifice unh 
Jehovah f thy God in Gilgal.' ^ And Samuel said. Hath 
the Lord as great delight in burnt offerings and sacrifi- 
ces as in obeying the voice of the Lord ? Behold, to 
6bej is better than sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat 
of rams.' In perfect harmony with this were the in- 
structions of the bards of Israel in succeeding ages. 
^ To what purpose is the multitude of your sacrifices to 
me ? saith the Lord. When ye make many prayers I 
will not hear,' — why ? — ' your hands are full of blood.'* 
' To what purpose cometh there incense to me from 
Sheba, and the sweet-cane from a far country ? your 
burnt offerings are not acceptable, nor your sacrifices 
sweet to me .'f Not that sacrifices were in themselves 
wrong. Under certain regulations and conditions they 
were required. A refusal to offer them, under those 
regulations, would have been punished. But these sac- 
rifices were required, not as an ultimate duty, but as an 
inducement to obedience still higher and more purely 
moral. They could never, and they will never, be ac- 
cepted as a substitute for moral virtue. 

In this particular the new covenant is in exact ac- 
cordance with the old. The Prophet of Nazareth 
confirms the doctrine of the venerable array of the 
prophets who had gone before him. ' Go ye and learn 
what this meaneth — I will have mercy and not sacri- 
fice.' *Wo unto you. Scribes and Pharisees, hypo- 

* Isai. i. 11 — 16. t Jer. vi. 20. 
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crites ! for . ye paj tithe of mint, anise, .apd cuniHiin, 
and have bmitted the weightier matters of the law, -^ 
judgment^ mercy, and faith.' Not that these ritual min- 
utiae were criminal ; but they were merely ritual, and un- 
important, when compared with moral obedience —with 
the doing of righteousness : for, ^ these' things ought 
ye to hayje dbne, yet not to have left the other undone.' 

Of what avail did Jesus give those, who had worked 
iniquity, to understand that it would be to them, when 
they should stand at last and knock at the door of light 
and joy^ that they could then say ^ we have eatQn and 
drunk ij|i thy presence ? ' It would avail them as much 
a& the same plea will avail those, of the present day, 
who rest Iheir hope of future salvation upon that rite, or 
upon any other, or upon. all the rest^ of the eji^ternalsof 
religion. ■ 

In our day the sacrifices of bullocks and rams are not 
substituted for real righteousness. But are /there not 
other sacrifices that are ? — the sacrifice of time, assign- 
ed by the Giver of our time for the -practical duties of 
life, — timOi .'given up by day, which is clisiimed by duty 
for business^ — ;and time, given up by night, which is re- 
quired by nature for repose : — time given up, not so 
much to the subduing and controlling of the aninul 
passions, a^ to the excitement of them ; and rather to 
producing a' fervid state of the moral feelings, than to 
giving those feelings a direction to the sober offices of 
domestic life) and to maintaining social order, and cul- 
tivating the sympathies of our nature and the charities 
of our religt'^,j^and directing them towards the wants, 
the woes, aii^^V frailties of mankind ? And if time,^ 
and health, a&S^piarity are thus sa^yrtfife^?^ though it 

Vol; V. -^ NO. Lvi. 2 C^ 
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be done in religious meetings, and with all the fonnali- 
ties of religion, — when that sacrifice is not distinctly 
claimed by the Lord our God, what ground have we to 
suppose that they will be more acceptable to him than 
were the sheep and oxen of Saul, which were themselves 
the prooA of his disobedience ? 

4. There is another thing, upon which men have de- 
pended for the character and the rewards of the right- 
eous, rather than upon the doing of righteousness, which 
is nearly related to that of which we have just spoken. 
It is the dUigent (Ulending upon reUgious instruction. 

There are those with whom seizing every opportunity 
that presents itself^ or that can be found, out of the usual 
course, to hear preaching, prayiug, and exhortations ; 
and zealously engaging in the support of prayer-meet- 
ings, lectures, and conferences, make up nearly the 
aggregate of righteousness ; and who suppose that, in 
walking this round, they describe the circle of religious 
duties. These — like those silly women, whom the 
Apostle describes to Timothy, as being led captive by 
those who have the form of godliness but deny its pow- 
er — are * forever learning, yet never able to come to 
the knowledge of the truth ' — the knowledge of this 
great truth, that it is not enough merely to know our 
duties, but that we must also do them. Those who form 
such opinions of the righteousness that shall save them, 
are like scholars who spend their years in learning a 
science which they never expect, and never intend, to 
apply to the purposes of practical life ; or Hke one who 
thinks he shall become an expert artisan by only hear- 
uig' lectwrea upon the mysteries of his art. We know 
that a man will never become a mechanic by listening 
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to discourses upob the lever, the wedge, and the screw. 
He may Icarii the names of these powers, and may 
see what has been, and what may be done by them. 
He may learn the uses to which particular tools are to 
be applied : but, till he takes them into his own hand, 
and spends many a d«iy and many a night with them, he 
will hardly save himself from hunger and nakedness by 
the use of them. 

Those who are thus forever learning, must long since 
have learned, that we have high authority for saying 
' not the hearers of the law are just before God, but the 
dotrs of the law shall be justified.' And let all such 
remember that it was a venerable servant of Grod, and 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, who said, ' Be ye doers of, 
the word, and not hearers only, deceiving your own 
selves.' 

5. Another thing upon which Christians have fallen 
as a substitute for the laborious doing of righteousness 
is, the holding of correct speculative opinions in regard 
to the doctrines of religion. 

The investigation of truth is, indeed, among the noblest 
and most honorable employments of the human mind. 
It is a dielightful, although it is oflten a laborious em- 
ployment. And Truth, when pursued and seized by 
her ardent lover, is unquestionably fair, and is to be 
cherished and venerated by all who hope to mingle with 
the great and good. But she is to be thus cherished 
and venerated, not, principally, upon her own account, 
but because of her high and holy ministrations. She 
is excellent and valuable chiefly as the handmaid of 
goodness. She holds out her torch to guide the doubt- 
ful and timid steps of virtue, in the darkness of her earthl v 
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way. She encourages her sinking heart by directing 
her eye to the glories of her heavenly home. She is 
the fair, the lovely attendant of virtue, but she must 
not be mistaken for virtue herself : for, *• Though I 
have the giflt of prophecy, and understand all mysteries 
and all knowledge, and though I have all faith, so that 
I could remove mountains, and have not charity, I am 
nothing.' 

The most correct apprehension of the doctrines of 
the gospel maif be found in the head, when, at the same 
time, there is literally nothing of the spirit of the gospel 
in the heart, and when the hands are equally strangers 
to the works of righteousness which the gospel requires 
as the condition of eternal life. Those doctrines have, 
indeed, their importance. Their value and influence, 
where anything can exert an influence, are incalcula- 
ble. They are highly propitious to the production of 
pure desires, and of chastened and enduring aflTection. 
They are propitious to the formation of good resolutions 
and good habits. So is the sun, and so is the rain pro- 
pi tious and even indispensable to the growth of fruits, 
for the nourishment and refreshment of the body. But 
as the sun may shine, and the rains may fall upon lands 
that lie barren forever, so all the holy and blessed influ- 
ences of truth may be exerted upon a heart so little 
alive to the loveliness of truth and goodness, as to be 
awakened by them to none of the glorious efforts of 
righteousness. 

6 . The last of thi) substitutes for practical, personal 
righteousness, of which we shall at present take notice, 
is one upon which the vanity of men, under the assumed 
name of humility, first, and very early, induced them 
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to fall . We mean external privileges in regard to religion, 
and especially the privilege of being related to some 
one of distinguished piety and faith, in having been de- 
scended from him, or taught by him. 

So long ago as the appearance and preaching of John 
the Baptist, the doctrine had become popular among the 
Jews, and was especially inculcated by the Pharisees, 
that they were entitled to a place in the kingdom of hea- 
ven, in consideration of the great privilege they enjoyed 
88 the children of Abraham. They maintained that all, 
who w.ere of the circumcision, were beloved of God, 
who, when he made his covenant with Abraham, assur- 
ed him with an oath, that no one, who bore the seal of 
that covenant, should ever descend into hell ; — that 
the faith and righteousness of Abraham would be imputed 
to all his posterity ; — and that they would be saved, even 
to the exclusion of all the rest of mankind, through the 
merits of the patriarchs, and particularly of Abraham, 
whatever might be their own moral conduct. Some 
carried this doctrine of substitution so far as to say not 
only that God would not, but that he could not shut them 
out of the Messiah's kingdom, provided they had a 
knowledge of God, although they continued in infidelity 
and disobedience. 

This substitute for personal righteousness, though it 
showed rather an unkind aspect to such as were not 
thus privileged, was particularly flattering to those who 
had the good fortune to be descended from Abraham. 
It consulted their ease, and was especially accommoda- 
ting to their exclusiveness as a nation, and to their pas- 
sions as individuals. And besides, as we have already 
suggested, it savored of modesty in those who were 
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conscious of having done no good themselves, to re- 
nounce all hopes of acceptance upon the ground of their 
own righteousness, and to rely upon that of their great 
progenitor. 

This popular error the Baptist meets and exposes 
when he cries in the wilderness, * Bring forth fruits 
meet for repentance ; and think not to saj, We have- 
Ahraham for our father.' And the doctrine of John 
was confirmed hy his great successor, who said to these 
same men, who thus looked to the merits and righteous- 
ness of Abraham for their salvation, ' Many shall come 
from the east and the west, and shall sit down with Abra- 
ham, Isaac and Jacob in the kingdom of heaven, but 
the children of the kingdom shall be cast out.' And he 
forewarns them that those who should stand without, 
when the master of the heavenly feast should have 
risen up and shut the door, and should plead with their 
Lord for admittance on the ground that he had taught in 
their streets, would find that even that privilege would 
be of no avail with such as had wrought iniquity. 

It is not difiicult to see the insufficiency of both these 
grounds of hope, in the case of the Jews. What would 
rt avail them that Abraham was their father ? While 
they did not the works of Abraham, — while they show- 
ed neither his faith, nor his pious and prompt obedience, 
— they were none of Abraham's children. It would 
rather aggravate their condemnation that they had de- 
generated from the virtues of their ancestor and had 
become worse than others, while they had enjoyed su- 
perior means of becoming better. What was it to them 
that the Lord had taught in their streets, and that they 
were so privileged as to enrol their names among his 
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disciples, — so long as thej had refused to obey his in- 
structions and to follow in his steps of light and benefi-^ 
cence ? Better would it be for such, could thej plead 
for admission on the ground that they had had no prir* 
ileges, than on the ground that they had enjoyed and 
abused them. Better, could they say, Thou hast noij 
than Thou hast taught in our streets. 

Yet, if this reasoning is conclusive, and if the delu- 
siveness of such hopes is obvious in the case of the 
Jews, why shall we give greater credit to either of these 
pleas, when they are offered by Christians ? And yet 
we hear Christians every day, professing to rest all their 
' hopes of future acceptance and glory, not, indeed, 
upon the merits of Abraham, or his righteousness, but 
upon the merits and righteousness of Christ, a son of 
Abraham. 

Let us not be considered as undervaluing the merits 
of Abraham or of Christ. The faith and obedience of 
the father of the faithful was indeed admirable, and 
highly honorable and salutary to him. And we are 
told that they were imputed to him, not to his poster- 
ity, as righteousness. The righteousness of Abraham 
was, moreover, beneficial to his posterity ; for, in con- 
sideration of it, his children were made the depositaries 
of the divine oracles. They were enlightened in their 
duty, and had blessings accumulated upon them. 
Among the children of Jacob a light sprung up to enlight- 
en the Gentiles : and they were, ultimately, so reclaim- 
ed from the ignorance and vices of polytheism, that, to 
the present day, every child of Abraham is a worship- 
per of the One True God, the God of Abraham. Here 
are temporal blessings, and moral light, and the means of 
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moral excellence bestowed upon the children, in consid- 
eration of the faith and virtue of the ancestor. But 
these things do not secure the divine favor to the child- 
ren. They do not, necessarily, make the children bet- 
ter. They may, and if abused or mistmproved, they will 
make them worse, and more worthy of the condemna- 
tion into which they will ultimately fall. 

And yet, — in respect to the principle upon which 
the moral qualities of any one moral agent are made 
the ground of another's hope of justification — how do 
the faith, the righteousness, the merits of Christ differ 
from those of Abraham ? The faith of Jesus^ in respect 
to its loftiness and constancy, w«s indeed unparalleled. 
Hi^ obedience was perfect. But it was his obedience. 
He was perfectly righteous, for he fulfilled all righteous- 
ness. This was, to him, the basis of his eternal glory : 
for, inasmuch as he was obedient unto death, God 
highly exalted Um, and gave him a name that is above 
every name. The righteousness of Christ, moreover, 
is beneficial to us, and to all who bear his name : for it 
has given us higher conceptions of goodness, and more 
powerful motives to virtue : — it has raised our ideas 
of the divine character, and of the point to which hu- 
man virtue may attain. It has given new lustre to our 
hopes. It has confirmed the sanctions of conscience 
and of God's word. / It has imparted to our minds more 
extensive and more certain knowledge of moral subjects, 
and has supplied us with more ample means of becoming 
wise and good, and of thus securing our eternal salva- 
tion. It is in ways like these that the righteousness of 
Christ has been beneficial to his disciples ; and to us, as 
such, has opened the gates of heaven, and given us a 
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free access to glory and to Grod. But, still, the right- 
eousness of Christ is not our righteousness, nor will it 
ever he imputed to us as such. And so far from saving 
us, — if we ahuse, or neglect to improve the unnum- 
bered and incalculable benefits which he has conferred 
upon us, as inducements and facilities to our own per- 
sonal and practical virtue, his righteousness and merits 
will embitter the cup of our condemnation, — however 
firmly we may have been persuaded to believe other- 
wise,— ^nd will make it worse for us than if he had never 
been sent for our redemption . For why is it less absurd 
and less opposed to the general, the uniform principles of 
the divine government, to suppose that the merits of a 
prophet should be imputed to his disciples, than that the 
merits of a patriarch should be imputed to his poster- 
ity ? — Why shall the plea ' We have Christ for our 
teacher,' stand on higher, or on any other ground than 
the plea, ' We have Abraham for our father ? ' And, 
where has Jesus ever taught us or encouraged us to 
unlearn, what we have learned from the prophet, that 
' the righteousness of the righteous shall be upon him, 
and the wickedness of the wicked shall be upon him ? ' 
The righteousness of Abraham or Christ, — what- 
ever other benefits it may confer upon the children of 
the one, or the disciples of the other, will never open 
the gates of eternal life to any one who shall have neg- 
lected or despised to be righteous himself 

By the attention which we have now paid to these 
several subjects, — good resolutions, — a profession 
of religion, by becoming connected with what is tech- 
nically called the church, — the due observance of re- 
ligious rites, — diligent attendance upon religious in* 
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structioOy — the holding of jast spcculatiye opinions 
upon the subjects of religious doctrine, — and external 
privileges in regard to religion, — we may have become 
prepared to form a tolerably just estimate of their use 
and value. If we weigh them impartially, we shall prob- 
ably agree that they all have a value, and that the im- 
portance of some of them is great. But, let us take 
them all for what they are — the means, — the helps — - 
the instruments of righteousness, and not righteousness 
itself. They are all facilities furnished us to help us in 
becoming good, but they are not to be taken as substi- 
tutes for goodness. Am 1 the better, — is my neighbor 
the better — shall either of us be the happier for my 
good resolutions, when those resolutions have been 
no sooner made than broken — when they have been 
given to the winds in the very breath that uttered them ? 
— Is my profession of religion either doing or bearing 
the will of God, in the hope of his favor, if, at the 
same time^ it neither lightens the burden of my brother's 
cares, nor informs his mind, nor strengthens his confi- 
dence in God ? Does my observance of the rites of 
religion satisfy his hunger, or clothe his naked children, 
or encourage them to make such efforts as shall enable 
them to provide for themselves the necessaries and com- 
forts of life ? Is it probable that I shall the more faithfully 
impart moral instruction to my family, my friends and as- 
sociates, — that I shall more fully discharge the duties 
of domestic and social life, — and that I shall induce 
those to do so who are within the sphere of my influence, 
by devoting my days and my nights tr> an indiscriminate 
attendance upon religious instruction ? Will my hoard- 
ing up the treasures of speculative truth enrich my 
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neighbor so long as I keep those treasures locked up 
in the secret chambers oT my own mind ? Will the 
righteousness of patriarch or prophet, in whose, steps I 
have not been careful to follow, bring to my heart the 
peace that springs from a consciousness of duty cheer- 
fully discharged, or of follies lamented and forsaken ? 

No : — these are all false grounds of religious confi- 
dence. They neither make us, nor prove us to be, 
benefactors of mankind : and though they may all 
have a tendency to lead us to the doing of righteous- 
ness, not all of them together show that we are already 
righteous. No one of them, nor yet all of them united, 
can be regarded as ultimate duties. They do not im- 
ply, still less do they prove, that we do, or bear, or ab- 
stain from anything, in compliance with the will of 
God, and in the hope of his favor : and so long as they 
do not, they entitle no one to the character and the 
hopes of the righteous : for, saith the servant of God 
and o€ the Lord Jesus Christ, ^ Let no man deceive 
you ; he thcU doeth righteousness is righteous ,^ 
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ON ZEAL. 



The subject of ,our remarks in the following pages is 
Zeal. What is zeal ? It is defined in the dictionaries 
to be a passionate Ardor for any person or cause. It is 
generally understood to be that state of m>nd or feel- 
ing, which prompts the individual to great and perse- 
vering exertions in the promotion of some particular 
object or design. 

It is a state of mind that may be acquired by every 
one ; though for the most part it depends much upon 
the natural temperament of the individual. Some men 
are constitutionally ardent and zealous. They become 
totally absorbed in the most trifling, as well as the most 
important pursuits and purposes of life, and can hardly 
act at all without rushing into extremes. Others, on 
the contrary, are constitutionally cold and phlegmatic. 
Their feelings are rarely excited by the most stirring 
causes, andiheir spirits never kindle into the warmik 
and glow of enthusiasm. Most men, however, as w« 
have already, observed, are susceptible of strong excite- 
ment, and though they may for years move on in ihm 
•ven and tranquil tenor of their way, without any pow- 
•rful bursts of passion, ^et th^re are in them, generally 
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fpeaking, sleeping embers, which more or less e'asilj 
may be fanned by circumstances into a consuming 
flame. Examples of this kind are not uncommon in his- 
tory. In general, however, zeal is exhibited most fre- 
quently, and in its greatest excess, by men of naturally 
warm feelings and of lively imaginations. A zealous 
spirit may be cherished also and displayed in reference 
to almost any object or pursuit, however trifling and in- 
significant ; and may be cherished and displayed , too, 
however unimportant the occasion, in a degree the most 
improper and extravagant. This last remark is made 
in order to remove some wrong impressions which are 
received, and to correct some errors which are embrac- 
ed on this subject. 

Our minds are apt to be unduly influenced by a great 
display of zeal in others, and where our preconceived 
opinions and prejudices are not too strongly in opposi- 
tion, to bo. rn some degree favorably disposed towards a 
cause supported with a great <appearance of earnest- 
ness — sincerely and with feeling. Before entering up- 
on a consideration of our subject, therefore, I would 
make a few preliminary observations by way of point- 
ing out two important errors into which a great display 
of zeal is apt to lead the human mind. 

The first error or danger is, that of judging of the 
importance of any object, pursuit or doctrine, by the 
degree of zeal exhibited in its sQpport. The ardor with 
which mankind in general seek any particular end is, 
we all know, in proportion to the importance they attach 
to it ; and we are therefore naturally inclined to believe, 
that a subject or purpose exciting a great deal of zeal 
and feeling must be intrinsically interesting and momen- 
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tous. Thus we are led to Judge of the iroportaace of 
an object or doctrine by the zeal shown in its support. 
Take for example some doctrinal point in theology. 
Here is one, which for ages has at diiTerent intervals 
been a subject of discussion and dispute. Men have 
contended about it with all the warmth and ardpr of 
which the heart is susceptible. Ze^l even to persecu* 
tion has been exhibited in its cause.. 

Now we are prone to think that a subject which has 
produced so much excitement, must be in its nature all 
important. We say that it is incredible, that men should 
contend for a doctrine of inferior consequence, and still 
more incredible, that they should contend for it with a 
zeal bordering upon passion and madness. And yeiy 
all this is credible, and all this has in fact been done. 
In the history of the Church, you will find that men 
have contended earnestly, zealously, bitterly, even unto 
bloodshed, for doctrines which at^ the present day are 
universally acknowledged to have been trifling and in- 
significant. Thus in the sixth century, a controversy 
arose and was carried on with zeal and bitterness upon 
the question,/ Whether the bodies of the righteous afler 
the resurrection would be solid, or thinner than air ? ' 
And in the thirteenth century it was debated with equal 
ardor at Constantinople, ^Whether at the communion the 
body of Christ was received incorruptible as it was after 
his resurrection, or corruptible as it was before ? ' ' This 
dispute was carried on,' says Jortin, * not . only by di- 
vines, but by the vulgar in the streets and in the markets.' 

Thus we see, that the zeal with which an opinion or 
doctrine is discussed, is no evidence that the opinion 
discussed, or doctrine supported, is an important one. 

VOL. v. — NO. LVII. 1* 
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Men may for a time believe it to be important ; but men 
sometimes attach importance to trifles, and then exhaust 
their zeal upon them. Yet they are but trifles after all. 
This then is one error, the error of believing an object 
or opinion to be necessarily imporlantj on account of the 
zeal displayed in its support. The greatest, the most 
extravagant zeal has been often expended on subjects 
of the least importance. 

Another error to be avoided is, that of being influenc- 
ed in our judgments as to the truth of any doctrine or 
opinion, by the zeal with which it is defended. 

We have already observed, that where our precon- 
ceived opinions and prejudices are not too strongly in 
opposition, the mind becomes favorably disposed to- 
wards a cause not obviously evil, that is supported with 
a great appearance of earnestness and sincerity. The 
truth iSj.the display of strong feeling in another excites, 
by the power of sympathy, strong feelings in ourselves ; 
and where there is no counteracting influence, these 
strong feelings in ourselves will be of the same charac- 
ter and in favor of the same object as those which ex- 
cite him. The complacency of mind which we feel 
towards that sincerity of heart and honesty of intention, 
which zeal honorably exerted seems to evince, attaches 
to the cause itself in which this zeal is shown. Hence 
it happens, that the zeal with which opinions are sup- 
ported, unless it be carried to absurdity or crime, pre- 
disposes the mind to their reception. We are in danger 
of being carried away by the enthusiasm of another's 
zeal. We are slow to believe that such great sincerity 
can be blended with error ; or that there can be so much 
depth of feeling without equal strength of conviction ; 
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or that there can be such strength of conviction unless 
it be based on truth. The consequence is, that error 
zealously supported, prevails over truth, feebly support- 
ed. It is upon this principle and by this process of the 
mind, that so many absurd opinions have in every age 
prevailed, and to so strange an extent. Zeal alone has 
a proselyting influence, and the mind is thus predisposed 
to receive as truth, error earnestly and sincerely urged 
upon it, rather than truth itself, coldly, and feebly, and 
indifferently enforced. 

Now we would warn our readers against this wrong 
impression which a great display of zeal leaves upon 
the mind. We would have them know and realize, that 
zeal is no evidence either of the justice of a cause 
or of the truth of a doctrine. A bad cause may be 
zealously supported ; a good cause may be coldly and 
feebly maintained. And it is a fact, in respect to 
christian doctrines, and the history of the christian 
church will confirm it, that error has been defended and 
propagated with more zeal and enthusiasm than truth. 
Truth indeed has be^n left in general more to its own 
merits. Error has needed and received more, the' aid of 
human zeal and exertion. 

Look at the zeal with which the Grentiles of old de- 
fended their idols and opposed Christianity, persecu*- 
ting the primitive Christians even to bonds, imprison- 
ment and death. Yet their zeal was in support of 
error. 

Look at the zeal with which Mohammed made con- 
verts fo his faith, carrying fire and the sword against 
those who denied his divine authority. Yet his zeal was 
in support of error. 
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The zeal, then, with which a doctrine or aa opioiou 
is defended and propagated is no evidence of the truth 
of that doctrine or opinion. Men may be zealous in 
their errors. Men may be sincere in their errors. But 
then their zeal and sincerity are no proof that they are 
not in error. 

When you are told of any particular doctrine, that a 
belief in it is all important ; that it is a doctrine of 
great consequence, or there never would have been so 
much zeal exhibited in its propagation, let your answer 
be, that men may be and oflen have been zealous, ex- 
travagantly zealous, in one age in support of opinions, 
which in another age have been esteemed unprofitable 
or unimportant ; that our zeal is in proportion to the 
importance we attach to any subject ; and that men 
sometimes attach importance to trifles. 

When you are told in evidence of the trvih of any 
doctrine, that it is ardently supported, and to induce 
you to embrace it appeals are made to the greater zeal 
and interest which its friends display in its cause, let 
your answer be, that zeal is no evidence of truth ; that 
the greatest errors have been propagated with the great- 
est zeal ; and that Christianity itself never had exhibited 
in its defence a zeal more sincere or impetuous than 
that which has been exhibited in defence of idolatry and 
superstition. 

I have dwelt longer than I at first intended upon those 
erroneous impressions which a great appearance of zeal 
has a tendency to make upon the mind. The im- 
portance of the subject must be my excuse. It surely 
is important, all important, that we be not under wropg 
influences in our reception of christian truth. The 
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great question in regard to any particular doctrine if, 
not who h&ve embraced it, nor what degree of zeal 
has been shown in its propagation, — but whether it be 
contained in the sacred Scriptures, and what is the de- 
gree of importance there attached to it. Human authoritj 
cannot make that essential to salvation, which the Scrip- 
tures do not declare to be so. Human zeal cannot 
make that christian truth which is not founded upon 
Christ and the Apostles. However therefore we maj 
admire a sincere, zealous spirit, let us never make it in 
any degree the test of the importance or of the truth of 
any doctrine or opinion. . 

Having made these preliminary observations we pro- 
ceed to enter more partiCi^larly upon our subject, and 
to offer some remarks upon the nature, character, and 
proper objects of zeal. 

1. In the first place, I would observe generally of 
this spirit, or state of mind, that there is nothing in it 
reprehensible. On the contrary, it is an object of ap- 
probation. VVo' love to see men zealous. We augur 
well of those who enter with spirit upon their undertak- 
ings, and pursue them with ardor and perseverance. 
Zeal is essential to great attainments. Who are they 
that excel } Are they not those who devote themselves 
to their particular pursuits ; and do we not often find it 
true of those who have been distinguished above others, 
that the love of that particular occupation, or art, or 
science in which they have excelled, has been an all 
absorbing passion of the soul ? It is also through the 
influence of ardent feelings and by zealous exertion* 
that great events are brought to pass, and important 
ends accomplished. Where difficulties and obstrttctiont 
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He in our path, what can insure success but a zeal that 
prompts to great endeavors — a spirit which, heedless 
of dangers and difficulties, presses forward boldly and 
vigorously and enthusiastically towards the accom- 
plishment of its purposes ? We cannot in fine but ap- 
prove of a state of feeling to which we owe, in part, 
the establishment of our religion, and to which every 
age is in a measure indebted for its greatest improve- 
ments. 

While we see nothing, however, in the general nature 
of zeal to condemn, but rather much to approve, yet 
let us realize that it is a disposition of mind that may be 
abused and perverted. Let us realize that every kind 
of zeal is not equally commendable. Our zeal may be 
founded in a bad spirit ; it may be exerted in a bad 
cause ; and even in a good cause it may become by its 
excess, injurious and reprehensible. 

2. We observe, therefore, in the second place, that 
it is important that our zeal should be exerted under 
the influence of good motives, and with a pure spirit. 
T-he cause in which we may engage may be a just and 
righteous cause, and yet our zeal in its support may be 
founded in motives and exerted with a spirit positively 
bad. How oflen is the zeal of the politician, employ- 
ing his time and expending his strength in promoting 
the interests of his country, kindled at the altar of 
personal and perhaps criminal ambition ? How oflen, 
in times of strong excitement, does the ardor of the par- 
tisan, however 'just his cause, degenerate into a bitter 
spirit of personal resentment or private animosity and 
revenge ? In religioul» disputes the zealot is prone to 
forget the cause itself, and is in danger of contending 
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more for victory than for truth. And of many in every 
age who have < earnestly contended for the faith once 
delivered to the saints,' may it not be said that the 
spirit with whi<*h they have opposed their erring breth- 
ren, has partaken something of the character of the 
zeal of Saul of Tarsus, — ' being exceeding mad against 
them ? ' 

We are to beware of a spirit like this. The zeal that 
is kindled and excited by it, is not a good zeal, though 
it may be exerted in a good cause. No, the zeal that 
cannot make due allowance for others' errors ; that 
does not reflect upon the various causes of honest diver- 
sity of sentiment ; the zeal that sinks into feelings of 
hostility, and degenerates into a spirit of bitterness and 
hatred and exclusiveness, is at best but an unenlighten- 
ed, a blind, and an unhallowed zeal. Christianity asks 
not its aid. Religion declines its support. It is |i zeal 
that brings only, reproach and disgrace upon a cause. 
Truth withers beneath its influence^ and the ban of 
earth and of heaven is upon it. 

3. In the third place it may be observed, that in 
order to be justifiable, our zeal should be exerted only 
in the promotion of just ends, or in the words of an 
Apostle — ^ it is good to be zealously affected always in 
a good thing.' ^ A good thing,' -— this is the indispens- 
able requisite of a righteous zeal. Through inatten-' 
tion to this, how much evil has been produced ! How 
much sin committed ! Look at the progress of unholy 
ambition ; first proposing to itself objectsbeyond lawful 
attainment, and then seeking them with a zeal that 
sacrifices every honorable principle and generous feel- 
ing, in their pursuit. . Look at the progress of^ sensuali- 
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Ij ; first proposing to itself crimioal enjoyments, and 
then devoting itself to indulgence, to sinful gratifica- 
tion, at the expense of principle, reputation, health, 
and even life itself Look too at the history of 
human opinions, and see how oflen errors heedlessly 
embraced, have been defended and propagated, with aa 
ardor worthy a better cause. If half the zeal which 
has been expended in the promotion of error and of 
evil, had been exerted in the establishment of truth and 
virtue, the world, in comparison with its present state, 
would be a paradise of innocence and happiness. 

Be zealous, then, only and always in a good thing. 
Propose good ends to yourselves — proper objects of 
pursuit. Never let your zeal, either in civil or reli- 
gious matters, degenerate into a sectarian, a party zeal, 
that blinds the judgment, and calls good evil and evil 
good.- But let it be a zeal exerted in the promotion of 
truth and virtue, and for the best interests of the church 
and state ; for the glory of God, and the happiness of 
man. % 

4. I remark in the fourth place, that in order to be 
approved by reason and religion, our zeal must confine 
itselC in the promotion of its ends, to the use of proper 
and lawful means. This is particularly necessary in 
regard to the dissemination of truth — moral, religious, 
christian truth. No matter indeed what be the nature 
of the truths you wish to establish ; the zeal thi^t would 
propagate them by violence and oppression, is an un* 
justifiable and reprehensible zeal — a zeal not according 
to knowledge. And yet how oHen have these means 
been used, in support of truth and in opposition to it ! 
How often has the human mind, in its progress, had to 
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contend not only against the sophistry of error and ig- 
norance^ but also against that spirit of persecution 
which would bend the mind to its will by the tortures it 
inflicts upon the body I The history of literature^ of 
the arts and sciences^ furnishes many an illustration^of 
the truth of this remark. 

It has been the same in respect to the progress and 
establishment of christian truth. In what manner was 
the preaching of the Saviour opposed ? By the arm of 
civil power and authority. In what manner was the 
preaching of the Apostles opposed ? By the arm of 
civil power and authority. Men endeavored to put down, 
to destroy the christian religion by violence and oppres- 
sion. They nailed the Saviour to the cross ; they per- 
secuted bis disciples from city to city ; and the chief 
arguments which the Jew and the Gentile brought 
against the reasonings of the Apostles were — fetters, 
imprisonment, and death. It were well if we could stop 
here. But truth compels us to add, that Christians have 
in their turn employed the same unholy weapons that 
they condemned in the hands of their adversaries ; 
and that in opposition to its express command and to 
the mild and gentle and persuasive spirit of Christianity, 
its followers no sooner acquired power, than they abus- 
ed ity by a zeal that kindled the fagot and spread its 
faith by the terrors of the Inquisition. In some periods 
of the christian church the sentiment has been adopt- 
ed both in theory and in practice, that the end justifies 
the means ; a sentiment abominable in principle, and 
unchristian and pernicious in its tendency and conse- 
quences. 
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While you esteem it therefore good to be zealously 
affected in a good thing, never let your zeal even in a 
good thing, induce you to resort to unjustifiable means 
in promoting it. However just the cause, or correct 
the opinion, or important the truth you would support, 
promote it, defend it, by means fair and honorable and 
upright, such as become an honest man and a Chris^ 
tian. Be above all low and unworthy arts ; disdain all 
ungenerous advantage. All imputation to others of 
doctrines not embraced by them ; all misstatement of 
doctrines actually entertained, in order to bring disre- 
pute upon a fellow creature ; all infliction of physical 
force, such as stripes, imprisonment and pain of any 
kind, and death, in order to influence opinion, may be 
placed among means unjustifiable and improper. The 
zeal that uses them is the zeal of the bigot'; an unholy, 
unrighteous zeal, which neither reason nor religion 
sanctions. 

Force may make men hypocrites. Fear may bend 
the knee before the altar of superstition. But force 
cannot influence the judgment. It can never make the 
mind believe that the idol of stone and of wood is the 
only true and living God. No ; Christianity approves 
not a zeal like this. Argument, persuasion, the influ- 
ence of mind upon mind, are the only means, which 
christian truth would use in its establishment ; and 
christian zeal will never suffer itself to be hurried be- 
yond them. 

5. In the fiflh place, our zeal should always be in 
proportion, and only in proportion, to the importance of 
the subject or end that excites it. As it respects chris- 
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tian trutfa^.for example, it must be conceded that all the 
doctrines and precepts of Christianity are not equally 
important. We believe its practical principles and 
doctrines to be more important than those which are 
merely speculative and theoretical ; and those truths 
which are clearly revealed and universally acknowledged 
and received, to be more essential than disputed points 
of theology. Now it is absurd and preposterous to 
feel or exhibit the same degree of zeal in support of the 
minor as of the more important articles of religious faith. 
And herein 1 think we of this day and generation are 
most prone to err, and do err. Men contend more 
earnestly for disputed doctrines of Christianity, than 
for the truth of Christianity itself. They are more 
zealous in the dissemination of sectarian views of reli- 
gion, than of the christian spirit. They show more zeal 
in the propagation of dark, mysterious, obscurely re- 
vealed doctrines, than of the plain, practical precepts 
of Christianity. 

Is not this, let me ask, at variance with religipn and 
common sense ? Our zeal should be in proportion to 
the importance of the subject or end that excites it ; and 
certainly it is more important to defend the divine au- 
thority of our religion, than any particular truth it reveals. 
It is more important to possess and spread the chris- 
tian temper and spirit, than any sectarian dogma. It is 
more important to receive, observe and propagate the 
plain, practical precepts and principles of the gospel, 
than to enforce doubtful and incomprehensible doctrines. 
Here then let our greatest zeal show itself; not in 
speculative controversy ; not in unprofitable questions ; 
but in promoting the spread of Christianity and of it9 
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simplest and plainest, and therefore most important 
truths ; in imhibing and disseminating its spirit ; and 
in practising ourselves, and promoting in others^ the 
practice of its precepts and virtues. 

6. In the last place, our zeal should never he carried 
to excess and extravagance. 

But it is asked, can there be too much zeal in a good 
thing ? Can we, for example, be too zealous in the cause 
of religion ? in the cause of piety ? in the cause of God? 
It is thus that fanaticism in every age has replied to 
the remonstrances of reason and common sense, and at- 
tempted to silence the voice of those who would not 
rush to the same exceiiis with itself. . Such is the lan- 
guage of the self-denying hermit, as, retiring from the 
husy scenes of active life, he devotes himself to solitary 
meditation, and amidst the wilds of savage nature gives 
vent in inward reveries or in extravagant ecstasies to 
those feelings which had better be indulged and exer- 
cised in the social rstate to which they are adapted. 
Such is the language of the cowled monk, as he counts 
his beads in his narrow cell, or observes within the walls 
of his cloister his accustomed penance, thinking to ex^ 
piate the sins of the soul by the stripes he inflicts upon 
the body. Such too was the language of those multi- 
tudes, who at the most prodigal expense of life, wrench- 
led of old the. holy city from the grasp of the infidels, 
and approached the sepulchre of the Saviour with hands 
reeking with the blood of those whom' that Saviour 
had taught them to consider as brethren. And who 
does not perceive that this is language which may be 
used in justification of a fanatical zeal, in the promotion 
of any religious error ? The truth is, the language in 
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vague and indefinite ; and it is this very want of definite- 
ness which gives to the inquiry its intended effect, and 
deters many from discountenancing immoderate zeal 
when associated even with religious error, by exciting 
within them the fear of injuring, by their condemnation 
of an erroneous zeal, the cause of religion itself. 

When we are asked, therefore, whether we can be too 
zealous in the cause of religion, the question arises, 
What is here meant by religion ? If by religion be 
meant any and every error that goes under the name of 
religion, we answer, Yes. Who will not acknowledge, 
that many a heresy of the fourth century was support- 
ed with a zeal absurdly extravagant ? If by religion be 
meant outward rite and ceremony, we answer. Yes. 
They who in their observance of religious forms and at- 
tendance upon religious meetings and ordinances, neg- 
lect their necessary worldly occupations, incur debts 
they are unable to pay, impoverish their families and 
bring upon them want and wretchedness, are unques- 
tionably exposed to the charge of possessing an unjusti- 
fiable zeal ; for in their attention to forms they become 
neglectful of their social and moral obligations. But 
this is not religion. Religion is not superstition. Re- 
ligion is not mere rite and ceremony. Religion con- 
sists in doing the will of God, as that will has reference 
to thought, feeling and action. And what is the will of 
God ? It is acting in conformity to the intellectual, social, 
moral and religious nature he has given us. It is, that we 
attach to every duty that importance which belongs to 
it. It is, that every virtue be practised within its proper 
bounds and to its fullest extent. It is, that we study 
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fiymmetrj and proportion in our moral and religious at- 
tainments, and preserve what may be termed a perfect 
balance of character. Now if a man be religious in 
this sense of the word religion, there is no danger of ex- 
cess. The more truly religious he becomes, tho more 
perfectly will all the powers and principles and feelings 
of his nature be balanced within him, and of course the 
farther removed will he be from all extravagance. 

But multitudes do not view religion in this light, and 
the consequence is that religion too oflen becomes with 
them mere animal feeling, and degenerates into an over 
heated zeal — into fanaticism. The cause of truth, the 
cause of religion, and of the christian religion too, has 
suffered much from the wild enthusiasm of some of its 
followers. Everything therefore which has a tendency to 
produce excess in regard to our religious feelings should 
be avoided. We should carefully shun those occasions, 
societies, and places, in which we shall be exposed to ' 
the danger of having our minds unduly biassed, our judg- 
ments perverted by the influence of the passions, and of 
being led by our sympathies to the reception of errone- 
ous views of duty, or to the extravagant display of reli- 
gious fervor. Not that I would exclude the affections 
from our religious services. Oh no. Give to God as much 
of the heart as you will . Give him your warmest affec- 
tions; but let them be the healthy effusions of natural feel- 
ing, not the diseased and morbid sensibilities of unnatu- 
ral excitement. Religion is a reasonable principle. 
The service of God is declared to be a reasonable ser- 
vice ; and the zeal we feel and exhibit in his cause should 
be restrained and governed by reason. The moment 
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it throws off the controlling influence of reason^ and be- 
comes mere passion, it is impossible to predict into what 
extremes of folly, into what depths of crime it may rush. 
Let our zeal then be a rational, an enlightened zeal — a 
zeal according to knowledge. For let us remember 
that our zeal is a good or an evil, a blessing or a curse, 
to ourselves and to society, as it partakes or not, of the 
spirit and character which* we have pointed out. 

The zeal of Saul the persecutor was the zeal of a 
bigot — an unholy, an unsanctified zeal ; like the besom 
of destruction, sweeping away everything in its course ; 
iike the breath of the sirocco, scorching and consuming 
everything over which it passes. The zeal of Paul the 
Apostle was a hallowed and purifying ^eal ; a zeal ac- 
tive and fervent indeed, but rational, moral, diffusing like 
the sun a vivifying light and heat around ; — like the 
early and the latter rain, bringing life and refreshment 
to the soul of man. 
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TESTIMONY OF* SCRIPTJJRE, &c. 



Why do we not believe the doctrine of the Trinity ? 
Because it is not the doctrine of the Bible. 

This is our reason. Not because the doctrine is a 
mystery — that is, if you mean by mystery something 
which we cannot fully understand or explain. This cir- 
cumstance may create a difficulty in many minds; but 
notwithstanding this, if we found it testified to in Scrip- 
ture, as an unquestionable and essential doctrine, 
we should not hesitate to believe it, any more than we 
hesitate to believe that there shall be a resurrection of 
the dead, or that God foreknows all things, and that yet 
man is a free agent. We only ask for proof that it is 
taught in the Bible. We have looked for it, and do not 
find it. We do find that God is revealed to he One, hut 
we do not find that he is revealed to he Three — neither 
three * persons,' nor three ^ subsistences,' nor three 
^ distinctions,' nor three ^ somewhats;'for each of these 
words haa been used to explain the doctrine. There- 
fore we cannot believe it. 

TViai God is revealed to he One^ is a proposition which . 
I need not stop to prove; for no one denies it. It would 
be consuming time to no purpose to quote passages in 
3upport of it 
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I therefore pass to the other proposition — We do 
not find in Scripture that GodU revealed to be Three. 
This is the doctrine opposed to our faith, and which it 
is necessary for us, in upholding the truth of the Bible, 
distinctly to dis|lroire. In doing this, we make our ap- 
peal to the Bible; and may He, who blessed man with that 
precious volume, aid us in so unfolding its testimony, that 
we may ^ speak concerning Him the thing which is right.^ 

We refer principally, io this brief outline, to the tes- 
timony of the New Testament. If it appear that this 
js decidedly against the doctrine, it is enough. No one 
will pretend to prove it from the Old Testament alone ■ 
If Jesus and the Apostles deny it, no one wiU think that 
Moses and the Prophets assert it. 

I. The terms which are necessary to (he very statement 
of the doctrine, and which cannot well be avoided by those 
who hold it, are notfound in Scripture, The words Trin- 
ity — triune — Jehovah-Jesus — God-man — are not in 
the Scriptures. 'We nowhere find the expression God 
the Son, but always the Son of God; nowhere God the 
Holy ^iritf but the spirit of God, or the Holy Spirit . 
The expressions first person, second person, third per- 
son, three persons, are not found. Now if the very 
words, which are necessary to express the doctrine, are 
not in the Scriptures, how can we suppose the doctrine 
itself to he there ? If the sacred writers meant to teach 
this doctrine, how is it possible they should not some- 
times have used the words which are now used in regard 
to it.? 

II. T%c doctrine of the Trinity is nowhere stated in ««- 
press terms, while that of the sole divinity of the JFathtr 
is taught in language the most explicit and directs 
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There are onlj three texts which speak of the Fath- 
er^ Son, and Spirit in formal connexion, and neither of 
these declares them to he three equal persons in the 
Divinity. Now is it possible this should be the case if 
the doctrine were true ? Is it possible that the Apostles 
should never name them together but three times, and 
then not speak of their being one God ? 

Indeed I am . wrong to say that there are three texts; 
there are only two ; for one of the three passages to 
which I referred is well known to be no part of the 
Bible; — viz. 1 John v. 7. There are three that hear 
record in heaven^ the leather, the Word, and the Holy 
Ohostf and these three are one. This verse, every body 
knows, was not written by St John, but has been added 
to this epistle since his day. John wrote in Greek; but 
the old manuscripts of the Greek Testament do not con- 
tain it. It is found only in the Latin. It. has therefore 
no right to a place in the New Testament, and ought to 
be rejected. It is rejected by all impartial scholars of 
every denomination, who have inquired concerning it. 
There are therefore only two texts which formally name 
the Father, Son, and Spirit in connexion with each 
other. 

The first is the form of Baptism, Matthew xxviii. 19. 
Baptizing them into the name of the Father^ and of the 
Sony and of the Holy Ghost, Here the three are placed in 
connexion. But observe the mode of expression. Does it 
say that they are three persons ? No, it does not say 
that they are persons at all. — Does it assert that they 
constitute one GodPj No. Does it say that each is 
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Crod? No such thing. Does it say that they are all 
equal ? No such thing. Does it saj they are all to be wor-* 
sfiiped? No. Then it does not teach the doctrine of the 
Trinity. If it neither declares them to be three per- 
sons, nor equal to each other, nor each to be God, nor 
each to be worshipped, then it does not teach the doc- 
trine of the Trinity. 

The same is true of the other text, 2 Corinthians xiii. 
1 4. lite grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the hve of 
Godi and the communion of the Holy Ghost, be with 
you all. It is not here said that each is God, nor that 
all are equal, nor that all are to be worshipped, nor that 
all together constitute one. Therefore it does not teach 
the doctrine of the Trinity. Nay, it virtually denies it. 
For, as you observe, it does not speak of the Father, 
Son and Spirit, but of Jesus Christ and God and the 
Holy Spirit. Observe the difference, and consider what 
it implies. Would a- Trinitarian express himself in these 
words and in this order, wheh intending to express his 
doctrine? If it were Father^ Son and Spirit, we should 
of course regard them as three and not one, unless ex- 
pressly instructed to the contrary; how much more 
when the words run, Jesus Christ — and God — and the 
Holy Spirit . So that there is only one text which unites 
the term Father, Son and Spirit, and that one says noth* 
ing of the doctrine of the Trinity. Now I ask seri- 
ously, if it had been intended to teach that doctrine, is 
it possible that this should be the case? 

It is thus plain that this doctrine is nowhere taught in 
express terms. You then say, it is perhaps taught in- 
directly and by necessary implication. I answer, it is 
impossible this should be, because the doctrine that 
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THE Father alone is God is taught in the most direct 
and absolute terms that language will admit ; so as pos- 
itively to put out of the question every other doctrine, 
and to take away the liberty of inferring any other from 
indirect ex pr esstons . 

That this is so, may be seen at once from a few plain 
and explicit texts, which seem to be perfectly decisive. 

(1.) John xvii. 3. This is life eternal, that they might 
know Thee, the only true God — and Jesus Christ 
whom thou hast sent. This is the language of our Lord 
himself in prayer. Now that he was at prayer proves 
that he could not be God — for God never prays. But 
besides this, he strongly asserts that the Father only is 
God. It could not be asserted more strongly. It never 
has been asserted more strongly. 

(S.) Mark xiii. 32. But of that day and hour hnoW' 
eth no man ; no, not the angels which are in heaven ; 
NEITHER THE SoN ; but the Father. This is the language 
of our Lord. He declares that he does not know the 
time of that day and hour ; that the Father only knows 
it. Therefore the Father only can be God ; for God 
knows all things. 

(3.) 1 Timothy, ii. 6. There is one God — and, one 
Mediator between God and men, the man Christ Jesus . 
What can assert more positively* than this, that Jesus is 
not the one God ? If not, then there is no Trinity. 

(4.) 1 Corinthians, viii. 6. But to us there is but onk 
GoDj THE Father J of whom are aU things andpe in Him; 
and ONE Lord, Jesus Christy, by whom are all things and 
we by him. This text is very positive. Jt declares that 
Jesus is our Lord; but that the Father only is our God. 
Can language be devised which shall declare it more 
positively ? 
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(5.) Ephesians, it. 5, 6. Ohe Lord, one faith, one 
b4qaismj ONE GroD AND Fathbr of oU, wko is abaw att, 
and through all, and in you aU, What can the Apostle 
mean by this separation of our Lord from the one God 
and Father of all, if it do not intimate the Father's com- 
plete and unriTalled supremacy ? What words can speak 
it, if*such words as these mean anything else? Has 
it ever been asserted, by any Unitarian, more unequiv- 
ocally? 

I ask theii, seriously — in the fear and presence of 
Almighty God, and in the name of Jesus Christ our 
Lord — whether these five positive, explicit assertions 
that the Father only is God, ought not to set the quea* 
tion at rest in our minds? While we have these plain 
and intelligible declarations of the divine word — which 
never have been, and never can be, made consistent 
with the doctrine of three equal persons in the Godhead 
— ought we to be turned from our faith by any argu- 
ments which might bo drawn from more obscure pas. 
sages ? Ought we to take up the opposite doctrine, be- 
cause it may be ingeniously inferred from difficult and 
controverted texts? Are we not bound by these plain 
declarations? And while they stand in our bibles, un- 
controverted and unrefuted, shall it be said that we re- 
ject the testimony of God, and depart from the oracles 
of truth ? For myself, so long as the glorious doctrine 
of the Divine Unity is built upon these Five Sacred 
Pillars, I must confide in it as the truth of God . If 
the boly Oracle can announce any truth plainly and un- 
equivocally, it has so announced this. To my ear it 
Bfeaks in language the most unambiguous and the least 
tusoeptifole of perversion. While I abide by it in these 
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plain teij^tS) I know what I believe; I have the sure word 
of truth. If I forsake these, and attempt to reason out 
another doctrine from more difficult passages, I am not 
sure that my reason may not deceive me in the process, 
and lead me to wrong conclusions. I am safer there- 
fore to abide by the testimony inscribed on these Five 
Pillars, which I can read as I run. 

III. As these fundamental texts most plainly teach 
the supremacy of the Father, so there are equally cJe- 
ciaive texts respecting the character and offices of Jesus 
Christ and the Holy Spirit, which go to confirm it. Let 
us attend to these. 

1 . Let us consider, first, the language which is comr 
monly used respecting our Lord Jesus, Is it such as 
implies that he is the same with Almighty God ? Take 
his testimony respecting himself. — ' I came not to do 
mine own will. ' — 'I can of myself do nothing.' — • ' The 
Son can do nothing of himself.' — ^ The Father that is 
in me, he doth the works.' — He calls himself, ^ he 
whom the Father hath sanctified and sent.' — He says, 
^ I am come in my Father's name.' And ailet his res- 
urrection he says, ' 1 ascend to my Father and your 
Father, and to my God and your God.' — Ponder these 
expressions ; weigh these words ; and say whether they 
.be the words of one who would represent himself as the 
independent God. 

Take the testimony of the Apostles. 'Jesus of 
Nazareth, a man approved of God, by signs and won- 
ders which God did by him.' — 'Appointed to be a 
Prince and Saviour ' -^ ' at the right hand of God exalt- 
ed ' -^ ' made both Lord and Christ.' — Because of hia 
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obedience unto death, < God hath highly exalted him 
and given him a name above every name.' In the end 
he shall ' deliver up the kingdom to God, even the Fath- 
er, thai God may be all in all.' Weigh these exprea- 
sions deliberately, and consider whether it be possible 
that they should be used concerning Almighty Crod. 
Yet such as these are applied to Jesus in every part of 
the New Testament. 

Consider the terms of faith in him which were re- 
quired of his disciples. Were they such as implied his 
supreme divinity ? Remember the confession of Peter 
— * Thou art the Christ, the son of the living God ; ' — 
and with this Jesus was satisfied. Remember the con- 
fession of Martha — ' I believe that thou art the Christ, 
the Son of God ; ' — and he required no more. Re- 
member the reason which John gives for writing his 
Gospel ; ' These are written that ye might believe that 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God.' Who does John 
say is born of God ? ' Whoso believeth that Jesus is 
the Christ, is born of God.' Who does he say over- 
comes the world ? ' He that believeth that Jesus is the 
Son of God.' What was the preaching ot the Apos- 
tles ? Look through the book of Acts, and you will find 
the burden of it to be, ^ Reasoning from the Scriptures 
and testifying, that Jesiis is the Christ.' Now is it pos- 
sible, that, in all which is thus said of the necessity^ and 
value of faith in Jesus, — when believers were to be 
received into the church and their immortal interests 
were depending — is it possible that they should not 
have been required to believe him the Almighty God, 
if he were so ? Would he and the Apostles have so sol- 
emnly assured them that faith in him as the Son of Qod 
was sufficient, if in truth he had been the very God? 
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2. The saine conclusion maj be as decisively drawn 
from {he lap^uage perpetuaiiy used respecting (he Hohf 
Spirit — language, wholly inconsistent with the idea of 
a divine person distinct from the Father, and equal with 
him. The Spirk is said to bo poured out — shed — gith' 
en — giten wiihovt medsure ; men are said to be baptized 
with it, filled with it, to partake of it. But this cannot 
be said of a person. It signifies evidently, in such pas- 
sages, a divine influence ; an influence which may de- 
scend from the person of the Father, as well as from 
some distinct person. God does not become another 
person, because he gives his spirit to men. When Paul 
visited Ephesus, he found certain Christians there, and 
asked them if they had received the Holy Ghost. They 
answered, we have not so much as heard whether there be 
any Holy Ghost, How is this ? The Holy Ghost a per«- 
son in the Godhead, equal with the Father, and essen- 
tial to salvation to know him, and yet these disciples 
never heard of him ? Impossible — and therefore im- 
possible that it should be a third person in the deity, 
distinct from the Father, and equal in power and glory. 
No — the Holy Spirit fs the Spirit of God. Paul tells 
us what it is, when he says, ' As no man knoweth the 
things of a man save the spirit of man^ which is in 
him ; so the things of God knoweth no man, but the 
spirit of God.' The spirit of God is God himself, just 
as the spirit of a man is the man himself. It is no more 
a separate person, than a man's spirit is a separate per- 
son. Thus the supremacy of the Father remains unaf- 
fected. 

3. There are a]8o many expressions respecting Jesus 
and the Holy Spirit in connexion with each other ^ which 
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oonfimi the evidence that the Father alone is Grod. It 
will be sufficient to cite these without comment ; since 
the mere reading of them will show how utterly irre- 
concilable thej are with the idea of three persons, alike 
equal and supreme. ^ Giod anointed Jesus of Nazareth 
with the holj spirit and with power.' — ' Jesus received 
of the Father the promise of the holy Ghost.' — < God 
giveth not the spirit by measure unto him.' — ' He that 
raised up Christ from the dead, shall also quicken your 
mortal bodies by the spirit that dwelleth in you.' — Con* 
sider what each of these passages must mean if the 
doctrine of the Trinity be true, and you will perceive 
them to be utterly irreconcilable with it. Each of the 
sentences quoted speaks of God, of Jesus, and of the 
spirit ; and this in such manner, that, if each be €rod, 
they express a meaning which is absurd. 

IV. Thus far we have looked at the testimony of 
Scripture as exhibited in particular classes of texts. 
We may now turn to some considerations drawn from 
the general style of the New Testament. Here we shall 
find that the doctrine of the Divine Unity so pervades 
andjgives a complexion to the New Testament, that if 
we could conceive the doctrine of the Trinity to be true, 
it would alter the complexion of the whole. It would 
not be such as it is, if that doctrine were true. 

This may be partially illustrated from the devotional 
character of the New Testament ; from the conduct of 
the disciples toward their Lord ; from the conduct of 
the Jews toward him, and his disciples ; and from the 
controversies of that age. 

1 . Look at the devotional character of the New Testa-' 
ment. If the Apostles worshiped God in three persons. 
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it will SO appear in their conduct and writings ; this 
circumstance will characterize their devout expressions 
everywhere. And this the more especially, because 
they were Jews^ — a people who worshipped God with a 
strict and most jealous regard to his unity. They could 
not have changed their practice in this particular with- 
out the change being most strikingly observable. Yet 
we have no i ntimation of such a change. They appear 
to have gone on with the worship of the One God of 
their fathers, without any alteration. Look at this fact. 
When Paul was converted, he must have passed — 
supposing the Trinity to be a' christian doctrine — from 
believing Jesus a blasphemous impostor, to believing 
him the Lord Jeh6vah. Is there the least hint of such 
an amazing change ? He speaks with admiration and 
rapture of the new views and feelings which he enjoyed 
with his new faith . But all the rest together was not so 
astonishing and wonderful as this particular change. 
Yet he nowhere alludes to it. Is [it then possible that it 
could have been so ? that so great a revolution of feeling 
should have taken place, and no intimation of it be 
found in any act or expression ? He speaks frequently 
of his prayers. And how ? * I bow my knees unto 
the Father of avr Lord Jesus Christ' * Blessed be 
the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.' * Mak- 
ing mention of you in my ^ prayers, that the God of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of glory, may give unto 
you the spirit of wisdom.' It is plain therefore to whom 
Paul directed his worship. — His epistles contain many 
doxologies and ascriptions of praise to God. And 'in 
what terms ? Always to One person, God the Father. 
And not once, either in his epistles^ or in any other writ*- 
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ing of the Bible, is a dozologj to be found, which as- 
cribes praise to Father, Son and Spirit, or to the Trinity 
in an J form. This fact is worth remarking. The 
New Testament contains, I think, twentyeight ascrip- 
tions in various forms ; and from not one of them could 
you learn that the doctrine of the Trinity had been 
dreamt of in that day. 

Honor is doubtless ascribed to the Saviour in terms of 
gratitude, love, and rapture. It could not be otherwise. 
How could they, who had seen him, avoid it, when we, 
who have not seen him, are constrained to love him, 
and through our faith in him to rejoice with joy unspeak- 
able ? Ascriptions of gratitude and honor to the Sa- 
viour, who will not render ? But this does not prove 
him to be the Almighty God.' When the company around 
the throne are represented in the Apocalypse as utter- 
ing a new song of blessing and honor and glory to Him 
who sits upon the throne^ and to the Lamb, it never 
can be understood that they attribute divinity to the 
Lamb ; much less that he is the same being with 
him who sits on the throne, — for he is standing in the 
midst of the elders^ and is praised because he was slain. 
This is not a description suitable to God. And thus 
while the New Testament overflows with warm expres- 
sions of reverence and gratitude toward Jesus, it is as 
to the Son of God and it reserves all supreme worship 
for the Father. Jesus himself worshipped the Father. 
The language of the Apostles was, ^ Giving thanks al- 
ways to God, even the Father, through Jesus Christ.' 
And when honor to the Son is spoken of, it is distinctly 
stated that it is ^ to the glory of God the Father J 

Such is the devotional aspect of the New Testament 
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— an aspect which it could not possiblj present, if the 
disciples had practised, and meant to teach, the wor- 
ship of God in three persons. 

2 . The manner in which the disciples conducted them^ 
selves toufetrd their Master, is a certain proof to the same 
point. Conceive that they supposed him to be In6nito 
Jehovah, the God of their Fathers, whom they had been 
adoring from their childhood in the strong and awful 
reverence of the Mosaic worship ; and could they have 
lived and conversed with him freely as they did } Coul4 
Peter have rebuked and denied him — Judas betrayed 
him — and all forsaken him ? Impossible — perfectly 
impossible. Their whole intercourse with him must 
have worn a wholly different complexion. It is not in 
human nature to have lived with one whom they knew 
to be God, and yet to have conducted themselves as if 
he were not. 

3. The same thing may be said of the conduct of the 
Jews toward him. If they had supposed him to be the 
God of their fathers, is it possible that they should have 
treated him with violence and contempt ? If they did not 
suppose it, yet knew that he claimed to be such, and that 
his Apostles so regarded him, they must have looked 
upon him with horror as the highest blasphemer. And 
would not this have sometimes appeared ? This is a 
▼ery strong point. When he was accused before their 
Council, and the charge was blasphemy, they were evi- 
dently at no small straits to support the charge. The 
only evidence which they could at List adduce was, that 
he had said he could raise up the Temple in three days. 
Now ifhe had ever claimed, in uny way, to be Almigh- 
ty God, or had given any intimation that he desired to 
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be 80 considered, would they not have remembered it 
against him at such a moment ? When thej were eager 
to seize on the most trifling circumstance, when they 
sought long for false witness before they could find one ; 
is it to be believed they would pass by such a charge 
as this ? And as they were entirely silent concerning it, 
is it not certain that he could never have made any such 
claim ? 

. Nothing can be more decisive than this considera- 
tion. Yet it may be corroborated, if not strengthened, 
by adverting to a remarkable incident in his history. 
Some of the Jews, on a certain occasion, took up stones 
to stone him. He inquired the cause of their violence. 
They answered, ' Because thou, being a man, makest 
thyself God.' To this he replied by a positive denial, and 
by a full explanation cleared himself of the charge, say- 
ing that he claimed to be only 'the Son of God.' After 
this they seem never to have repeated the accusation ; — 
not even when they were ready to take unfair measures 
for his condemnation. And yet, strange to say, this ex- 
planation, which satisfied his egemies. has not prevent- 
ed his followers from still insisting to repeat the charge 
which he refuted — that he, being a man, made himself 
God. 

4. The conduct of the Jews toward the disciples after their 
Lord^s deathy proves that they knew nothing of the Trin- 
itarian doctrine. They were active in establishing a 
new dispensation of religion, and thus drew on them- 
selves the obloquy, abuse, and persecution of their 
countrymen. Wherever they went, they were assailed by 
the Jews with outrage and violence. They were accused 
. of speaking blasphemous w6rds against the holy plaoe 
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and the- law ; of tiirniug the world upaide down; of de« 
signing to overthrow the religion o£ their fathers ; and 
were scoffed at as followers of a master who had died 
th^ ignominious death of a malefactor. But they were 
never accused of worshipping him, or preaching him as God, 
Amidst all their enemies' accusations — about the fair-* 
ness of which we cannot think they would have been 
very scrupulous — they never brought forward this. And 
yety in the eye of a Jew, it must have been the most 
hateful thing in their system, ^o teach that that Naza* 
rene enthusiast, whom they had despised and slain, was 
the very God whom they had always honored iand wor- 
shipped, the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob ! — 
nothing could have so excited them against the new reli- 
gion and its active propagators. Yet it never formed 
the ground of their opposition. Is it not therefore cer- 
tain, that the Apostles never held such a doctrine? 

5. Of the same nature is the following argument. 
There arose several controversies in that age, especial- 
ly with those Jews who had been converted to Chris- 
tianity. Some of these are treated of in the Epistles. 
But it is very observable, that amongst the questions 
which thus arose and required explanations from the 
Apostles, there is no record of any question or contro- 
versy respecting the Object of worship. And yet, if 
the new religion was adding two new objects of worship 
to that of the old, this would have been, to a Jew, by 
far the most important, most interesting, and most per- 
plexing of all the peculiarities of the gospel. No such 
doctrine could have been added to the ancient faith of 
the Jews, with whom the Unity of God was the proud 
and distinguishing tenet, without its occasioning some 
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controversy, between those who receiTed and those who 
persecuted the new fnith. Yet no such controversy 
|odk place ; neither is there the slightest appearance in 
the New Testament, that any objection, difficulty, or 
doubt arose in any quarter upon this ground. Is it not 
impossible, then, that any such doctrine should have 
been taught ? 

V. I have thus gone over a few heads of the Scrip- 
tural argument respect iiig the Divine Unity^ 

But in speaking thus decidedly respecting the testi- 
mony of the Scriptures, we must not be understood to 
assert, that there is nothing in thi^ volume which seems 
to favor the Trinitarian doctrine, or that its advocates 
are altogether without plausible support. Far from it. 
There are undoubtedly many passages of difficult in- 
terpretation, and many expressions, more or less direct^ 
which may be construed to assign Supreme Divinity to 
the Saviour, and personality to the Spirit. But there 
are two considerations which go to show, that although 
this be the case, yet the certainty of our doctrine is not 
in any degree affected by it. 

1 . The first of these considerations is, that the 
texts, which speak most direttly and plainly on this sub- 
ject, are decidedly Unitarian. These we have already 
quoted, and no forms of speech could be selected more 
explicit and unequivocal. But this is net the case with 
those texts which are quoted in support of the Trinity. 
Not one of them states the doctrine in so many words. 
The doctrine is made up by inference and argument 
ftom separate texts. Many of these texts are among 
the most perplexing and difficult passages in the Bible 
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— passages, which have tried the skill of interpreters in 
all ages, and have received a variety of expositions. 
Now it is plain that where such passages are cited in 
proof of the Trinity, the value of the citation must de- 
pend on the correctness of the criticism ; that is, on 
the soundness of the reasoning by which the text is in- 
terpreted ; that is, the doctrine is thus far supported by 
the power of reason simply. Need I say how different 
from the support which our principal texts give to the 
doctrine of the Unity ? Thus it appears that the doc- 
trine of the Trinity is mainly dependent for its support 
on processes of reasoning ; processes, by which the 
most plain and decisive texts are made to bend to the 
less plain, and the easy are interpreted by the 'difficult. 
We think it safer not thus to trust our power of inter- 
preting daric places, but to take the plain texts for our 
guide, and solve the dark ones by them. And if there 
be some which still remain obscure, and which we can- 
not satisfactorily clear up, we should esteem it safer to 
leave them as they are, unexplained, than to give them 
a meaning, and then find ourselves obliged to conform 
the plain texts to them. In the one case we should 
think that we followed our own power of logic, and in 
the other the simple word of revelation. 

2. The second consideration to which I referred is 
this'. The (zssumption, or supposition, which is resorted 
to in order to make these plain, decisive passages agree 
with the Trinitarian doctrine, is of a character to con- 
firm us yet more strongly in our belief This assump- 
tion is, that Jesus Christ possessed two perfect natures, 
the human and the divine ; and that he sometimes 



•peaks and acts as maoy and sometimea as €rod. -^ Now 
if this were expreaslj asserted in Scripture, it would be 
yery well. But it is not so asserted, and, what is more, 
it is by none pretended to be expressly taught there. 
It is argued that it must be so, because it is a supposi- 
tion which serves to remove difficulties, and to recon*- 
cile the language which is used respecting the Lord. 
But we have no right, it seems to me, to reason out for 
ourselves a doctrine of such magnitude as this for such 
a purpose ; especially when it creates difficulties quite 
as embarrassing as those which it removes — it seems 
to me far more so. For look at the case a moment. 
The assertion is, that our Lord speaks and acts som^ 
times as God and sometimes as man. Accordingly 
when we argue thus — ^ he declares that he does not 
know the day or the hour — he says he can- do nothing 
of himself — he prays to God ; ^ it is then replied, ^ He 
says these things as man ; he does not, as many possess 
supreme power, or know the future ; and as man he 
prays ; but still as God he is omnipotent, and omniscient, 
and asks no blessing from on high.' Now this asser- 
tion may support the doctrine of the^Vinity, and may 
evade certain difficulties which Scripture throws in its 
way ; but does it not create a more serious difficulty 
than it removes ? Let any man candidly examine the 
^subject, and say whether it do not. For — I speak it 
reverently, and my hand trembles as I write — does it 
not attribute to our Lord a very strange way of speak- 
ing, and something of a deceptive manner ; to say that 
he eloes not know when he really does, and that he cath- 
not do what he has infinite power to. do? For, if h» 
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were God, it would not be true that he did not know the 
future ; it would not be true that he did not his own will, 
and did not work miracles of himself. And therefore I 
beg to ask — in the name of all that is reverent and 
good — whether we can find it in our hearts to advocate 
a doctrine, which can be supported only on a supposi- 
tion which exposes the blessed Jesus to the charge of 
untruth and deception ; a supposition, which would ren- 
der it impossible, if carried to its full extent, to believe 
anything which he may say ; for one has ooly to assert 
— ' he spake this or that in his humnn nature, not as 
God, and therefore it has no authority ; ' — and then all 
his testimony on religious truth may be entirely set 
aside. 

No. Let the plain declarations of our Saviour's 
wurd be enough fur us^ and let us rejoice that we hold 
a faith, which allows us to believe every word that he 
said, just as he uttered it, without the necessity of ex- 
plaining away a syllable, on the plea that he sometimes 
spake in one character and sometimes in another. 

Such are a few of the reasons which are directly and 
indirectly furnished by the Scriptures for holding the 
doctrine of the undivided Unity of God. 

We regard it as the clear and unquestionable doc^ 
trine of Holy Writ, and therefore to be held with firm 
and decided faith. The more confident our persuasion 
that it is so, the more highly shall we value it, and the 
more shall we rejoice to see it extended and honored* 
If we feel that he wlfom we call Master and Lord, the 
Author and Finisher of our faith, who lived and died 
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that he might secure to us the bleflsing of our religion, 
and whose kingdom va desire to spread with its holy 
and beneficent influences — if we belioye ih9the taught 
and inculcated this doctrine ; then, as his disciples, we 
shall desire that it prevail — for it is his Truth. 
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TO BE A UNITARIAN? 



To this question very different answers may be given, 
both by the friends and the opponents t>f the supposed 
Unitarian system. Ask the opponents, and some of them 
may tell you, to be a Unitarian is to be a heretic — 
that is all they know or wish to know about it. Ask 
others, and they may tell you, to be a Unitarian is to 
be an awful creature, and that is enough. Others again 
may say, it is to be an unbeliever in all the essential 
doctrines of the Bible, and in the Bible itself. Others 
still may dcclar<), it is to spurn all moral restraint, and 
laugh at all serious things. While yet another class 
may be charitable enough to admit, that to be a Uni- 
tarian is to mean well ei^ough, but to be under some 
great delusion or prejudice, which precludes fair exami- 
nation of the truth, inflates the mind, chills the heart, 
exalts reason at the expense of revelation, and thus 
exposes to the worst errors. 

Nor will one and the same answer be given to your 
question by all the friends of Unitarianism, or those 
who call themselves Unitarians. For of these, some 
may tell you, that to be a Unitarian is to be not a Trini- 
tarian or Calvinist. Others, that it is to talk against 
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Trinitarians and Calvinista. Others, that it is to be- 
lieve in only one God. Others, that it is to believe what 
you please and let others believe what they please. 
Many will tell you, it is to believe in the Bible, let that 
be what it may. While many more will refer you to 
a set of doctrines and principles, as constituting Unita- 
rianism. And some may say, to be a Unitarian is to be 
a good man. 

We do not mean that we have known all these an- 
swers to be actually given by Unitarians, but that we 
should infer such to be the opinion of many, who pro- 
fess themselves not unfriendly to Unitarianism, respect- 
ing the import of the name. Nor do wc suppose these 
answers to be any more strange or diverse than would 
be given to a similar question respecting any other sys- 
tem or sect. If different Calvinists or Methodists were 
asked what it is to be a Calvinist or a Methodist, they 
would undoubtedly depart widely from each other, and 
from any particular standard, in their answers. But 
besides this general difference, there is something pecu- 
liar in regard to ourselves, to which we now refer. 
From obvious and unavoidable causes, it has been the 
misfortune of Unitarianism to be associated, not only 
by those against, but also by many in favor of the sys- 
tem, with the mere negation of certain doctrines, prin- 
ciples, and obligations. No one thing perhaps is so 
extensively known of us, as that we deny the right of 
man's interference in matters of conscience, and assert 
the entire freedom and independence of the individual 
mind ; and no one thing has been more abused. Much 
as we regret the fact, yet knowing it to be a fact, we . 
wish not to conceal it, that many who call themselves 
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Unitarians, have a very poor conception of the charac- 
ter which that name denotes — that is, in our view of 
the matter : we may he wrong as well as others, and 
we speak for ourselves only. 

To us, the word Unitarian seems one of very high, 
solemn and comprehensive meaning. By many, it ap- 
pears to be restricted to a single point/to he a merely 
doctrinal term, and to have oflen a low, narrow significa- 
tion. Originally, no douht, it was a merely doctrinal 
term, and referred to the single point of a belief in the 
strict unity of God as opposed to the trinity. Nor do 
we object, nor have we a right to object, to the name^s 
being taken by any who do so believe, whatever else 
they believe or reje6t. But we do object to its being 
understood to denote nothing more than this among our- 
selves generally. We object still more to its being 
identified with mere freedom from restraint, or opposi- 
tion to old opinions and ways, so that every man should 
think himself a Unitarian who professes to be nothing 
else. We object to any definition or use of the term 
which makes it negative, narrow, or low, requiring very 
little of those who hold it, in opinion or character. We 
would not contend for a name, if that were all. But 
when a word has come, as this has, to represent the 
religious character, the whole moral complexion and 
aim of a large part of the community, we would do what 
we can to give that word a definite meaning, and cause 
this meaning to be high, broad, commanding, and worthy 
of the religion to which it pertaips. Wo would for 
our own sakes, if for that only, have it known that the 
name by which we are called, so far as it denotes char- 
acter or purpose, is not a light thing, nor to be assuinr ^ 
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by all who have cast off ever/ .other name. We cod* 
•idor any system of doctrines, any statement of mere 
abstract belief, as giving at best an imperfect view of 
actual Unitarianism. The soul of this religion lie» 
deeper than these doctrinal statements ever go or can 
go. In our view^ a true Unitarian is not so much one 
mrbo believes a particular doctrine or number of doc* 
trinesy as one who desires and strives to make his be* 
lief an incentive to a particular life and charactert 
a religious, useful life, and a religious and forever 
improving character. His therefore is not so much a 
peculiar doctrine as a peculiar spirit. And it is. thia 
spirit, the true, deep, living spirit of Unitarianism, thai 
we wish now to set forth as well as we can. We think 
it has been misconceived and wronged by many who 
are professedly with us, as well as by most against us. 
And we are quite as anxious to correct our own as oth- 
ers' errors, to improve as to explain and defend our faith* 
We wish never to see the time, when we shall imagine 
that we have already attained or are already perfect. 
It is one of our first principles, that there is to be no 
resting-place, no period, in the intellectual or moral 
progress, in this life or any other. 

But before we speak of principles and spirit, we are 
stopped by the universal, and as it would seem all impor- 
tant inquiry — Have you no peculiar doctrines 7 We have 
doctrines certainly, settled, clear, cherished doctrines, 
scriptural, rational, life-giving doctrines. How far 
they are peculiar y you will judge. We are not ambi- 
tious of being thought peculiar. There is no charm to us 
in holding a faith unlike every other faith, standing aside 

\d aloof, drawing around us a littlo circle within which 
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alone the kingdom of Cod ia to be found. We are 
willing to think, we rejoice to know and own that our 
faith, in all that is essential, is held, by some of every 
name. Wherever we go, we see our brethren in every 
band of Christians, in every separate communion; breth- 
ren not only as all are brethren, by a common nature 
and a common hope, but also by a common faith. We 
see Unitarians, in the proper doctrinal sense of the 
term, in every denomination of Christians. 

What then is the proper doctrinal sense of the name 
Unitarian ? What does the word denote? It denotes a 
believer in the strict unity of Qod, his simple, uncoiti- 
pounded, undivided unity. It involves the doctrine thai 
God is One, in the common sense of the word, one as 
every other being is one. This is our first doctrine, at 
least the first that marks us as one division of the chris* 
tian world. You may call it a peculiar doctrine, ifyon 
choose. It is peculiar in this, that it expressly rejects 
thtit doctrine which prevails nominally over the larger part 
of Christendom, the Trinity. This doctrine we reject 
in every definition and every form that interferes in the 
least with the simple doctrine of the divine unity. But 
where, as is the case with thousands of Trinitarians, this 
doctrine means no more than that God exists and 
operates under difierent characters, we see a common 
faith. We see all we care to see of our first doctrine- 
It does not distress us, it can never alienate us, that they 
choose to keep the old name of Trinitarians. They 
have all that the name Unitarian necessarily denotes, 
as a doctrinal term. This will explain the fact, so often 
brought up as a reproach upon us, that many not only 
of other sects, but even of other religions, are called Uni- 
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tarians. It is understood that many of the Baptists, and 
Friends, and of the Christian denomination, are believ- 
ers in the simple, proper unity of God, and so far Unita- 
rians. The same is true of many who reject Christianity 
altogether. We know the Jews have always held this 
doctrine tenaciously, and denied that any other could 
be drawn from their Scriptures. We are told the Ma- 
hometans profess the same doctrine. Jews and Ma- 
hometans then so far believe as we believe. If any one 
is so low-minded or* so destitute of argument, as on this 
account to rank us with Jews and Mahometans, and 
raise a prejudice against us, he may do it. The whole 
truth of the case is, that if we may be ranked together, 
it is not because we hold all their opinions, or they all 
ours, but simply because we all agree iu rejecting the 
Trinity. They and we and ail are Unitarians, who be- 
lieve that God is one, and that one means one and not 
three, and unity means unity and not trinity nor any- 
thing like it. 

Here then is one answer to the question. What is it 
to be a Unitarian? If you ask only what the name itself 
properly ^nd necessarily denotes, and how many may 
be brought under it, the answer has just been given. 
Unitarians are those who hold the doctrine of God's 
unity in its obvious and proper sense ; believing, what- 
ever 6lse they may believe, that ' to us there is one God, 
even the Father.' If again you ask the import of the other 
names by which Unitarians are often called, such as 
RatioficU Christians and Liberal Christians, the answer 
is easy. By rational, when applied to us or our doc- 
*incs, we understand that which is agreeable to reason, 
do not understand by rational anything opposed tO' 
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revelation, or above revelation, or indopcndont of reV" 
elation, or equal to it. We believe that revelation is ad* 
dressed to men's reason, andlhat it offers nothing and de- 
mands nothing repugnant to reason. We therefore hold 
nothing repugn»nt to reason, but are, and are willing to . 
be called, rational Christians, So aiso are we willing to 
be called, liberal Christians ; not in the sense of loose, 
or cold, or indifferent, nor that we attach no importance 
to opiaions, or that we regard all alike, or believe no 
man to be accountable for the correctness of those he 
adopts or for their influence. Nothing like it. We are 
liberal, in the great Protestant sense, of leaving every 
man nndisturbcd, unshackled in the exercise of free in- 
quiry and private judgment, accountable to none but 
God. We are liberal, in offering the hand of christian 
fellowship to every one who believes that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of the living God. Wc are liberal, in 
believing that all truth is not monopolized by us or any 
other sect, nor all sincerity or virtue or piety ; these may 
exist, these do exist, under every name, in every church; 
and wherever they exist, there is the promiso of God 
unto salvation. If asked, still further, whether we do 
not believe any particular opinions to be better than 
others, more scriptural and more conducive to holiness, 
we answer Yes, most emphatically, Yes, We believe our 
opinions far more scriptural and conducive to holiness 
than any others, and we feci it to be a solemn duty to 
extend and establish them by all proper means. But we 
cannot forget that we are fallible, we cannot shut our eyes 
to the fact that others give proofs of sincerity and piety 
as well as we, and yet hold different opinions. In these 
respects, for these reasons, we think we may be called 
Liberal, 
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So much we say of names and their import. The 
inquirer may go farther, and ask if the term Unitarian 
denotes nothing more than a belief in the unity of God. 
We must repeat that in its first and strictest sense it does 
not denote anything more. But in its received and popu- 
lar sense, it does mean more than this. How much or 
precisely what, it is as difficult to say as it is to say pre- 
cisely what the term Trinitarian demotes, a term that 
takes in Catholics, Calvinists, Lutherans, Episcopalians, 
Baptists, Methodists, and some Friends and Universalists. 
Here are widely different sects holding a common doc- 
trine and therefore taking a common name, though the 
doctrine itself is very differently defined by these sects 
and by the churches and individuals who compose any 
one of them. So of Unitarian. Indeed this is a much 
more definite term, less extended and less varied than 
the other. Still a great variety of creed and form pass- 
es under the common name Unitarian, so that we can- 
not define its popular sense except in the most general 
way. We can only say what are the leading doctrines 
held by all Unitarians of whom we have any knowledge, 
and so far essential to the system. Those are few and 
simple. We will mention them briefly, for we have 
something else in view. 

Our common doctrine in regard to God has been giv^ 
,en. We need only add, that we believe his character 
to be better expressed by Father than by any other word. 
He is a sovereign, a judge, a dis|)Oser ; but in all and 
above all, a Father. Those are attributes and offices ; 
this is the character, the being. He is infinite and 
eternal, giving all and directing all, in unerring wisdom 
and impartial love. His nature none can comprehend; 
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but his character is seen everywhere, and everywhere 
the same. He is the perfection of justice and mercy, 
iBse()arable and unchangeable. Th isis our view of 
God, and on this our religion stands. 

Our common doctrine in regard to Christ is this. He 
is the Son of God, the promised Messiah, whom the Fath* 
er sanctified and sent into the world. ^ God so loved the 
world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that whoso- 
ever believeth in him should not perish, but have 
eyerlasting life .' In this we see the origin and purpose 
of Christianity, and the character of its author. It is a 
divine system, originating in the love of God, and hav* 
ing for its object the salvation of men. Its author and 
finisher is Jesus Christ, the Son of God; who came 
in the power, wisdom and glory of God ; who spake as 
never man spake, giving a sublime revelation and per- 
fect doctrine, establishing its truth by works which 
no man could do except God were with him ; who suffered 
for sins, the just for the unjust, that he might bring us 
to God ; whom God highly exalted, raised from the dead, 
and gave him authority to execute judgment Also ; who 
will reign till he hath put all enemies under his feet, 
when he will deliver up the kingdom to God, even the 
Father, and the Son also himself shall be subject unto 
him who put all things under him, that God may be all 
in all. This, in scripture language, is our belief respect- 
ing the character and ofilices of Christ. We regard 
this as essential to Christianity. We believe we may 
say it is the faith of every Unitarian. In these points 
at least we can say confidently all Unitarians are agreed; 
viz. that Christ is the Son of God, inferior to the Fath- 
er, but dwelling in the Father and the Father in him ; 
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that in hfs life he proclaimed and by hia death sealed 
a new and perfect religion ; that he is the foundation of 
the Christian's hope, and that faith in him, repentance of 
sin, and obedience, are the terms of his salvation. 

Our common belief m regard to man is, that he is 
free and accountable ; entering life with no moral char- 
acter, wkh no sin and no holiness, but wkh large ca* 
pacitics for both ; the subject of a moral government 
here, and destined to another, an endless life, where his 
condition will be determined by his character, under 
the dominion of a perfectly just and unalterably kind 
Father. 

In this last is implied another of our common doo^ 
trines, and in our view en essential part of the christiao 
system. It is a belief in a future state of righteous 
retribution, where God will render to every man accord- 
iog to his deeds. ^ We roust all appear before the judg- 
ment-seat oi Chiist, that every one may receive ths 
things done itt his body, according to that he hath done, 
whether it be good or bad/ 

Once more, we regard everything as the gift ef God. 
Man has nothing and can do nothing except by the 
power and grace of God. The blessings of earth ars 
beyond his desert ; how much naore the joy of heave% 
the gift of immortality ! It is within the reach of the 
lowliest, if he be faithful ; but the highest can never de- 
tfiand It. It IS offered to all ^ but to all it must be of 
grace, not of debt. 

These are our commion doctrines; We hold them to 
be the prominent and the only essential parts of Chris- 
tianity. £very man who receives these we regard as a 
ohriatian believer and a Unitarian^ Any man who does 
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not receive tbem, we regard as not holding the true 
faith, and of course not a Unitarian in any proper sense. 
Fiiith in God as the Creator, Ruler and Fathdr of the 
universe, one and unchangeable — faith in Christ, the 
Son of God, the Mediator between God and man and the 
author of salvation to all who believe, repent, and obey — 
faith in man's absolute dependence, freedom and ac- 
count ableness — faith in an endless existence, in which 
the good will be happy infinitely beyond their merits, 
and the wicked miserable^ just in proportion to their 
wickedness — this is Unitarian Christianity. To noth- 
ing less than this are we willing to give the name, noth- 
ing more are we prepared to demand. ' This is life eter- 
nal, that they might know thee, the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.' — ^ If thou shalt 
confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and^shalt believe 
in thine heart that God hath raised him from the dead, 
thou shalt be saved.' 

We have now answered the question, ' What is it to 
be a Unitarian ' — first, as to the name itself, and then 
as to the distinguishing doctrines which it involves, 
doctrines held by all true Unitarians, as we understand 
the term, and believed by them to constitute the essen- 
tials of Christianity. If any object, that these are not 
. distinguishing doctrines, not peculiar to us, we are glad 
to hear it. The less peculiar they are, the better. We 
have already given it as our opinion and our rejoicing, 
that our most valued doctrines are held by some, by ma- 
ny, of every name. It constitutes to us no small part of 
the value of our faith, and no slight proof of its sound- 
ness, that its great principles, its elemental truths, stand 
out so brightly on the very face of revelation, and re- 
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ceive such re^d/ and cordial support from nature and 
reason, that none can wholly reject them. None ever 
have.' Many have modified, darkened, distorted and 
corrupted them, but they have never been able, if dis- 
posed, to prevent them from securing a place and re- 
taining it among the very foundations of Christianity in 
all time and place. Is not this better than any singu- 
larity or monopoly ? 

But this is not the whole of Unitarianism. It is not 
a mere name. It is not a system of abstract doctrines. 
It is rather a system of principles and influences. It is 
a spirit more than a letter, a character more than a 
creed. We have shown- that it has doctrines and insists 
upon them ; that it has a creed, if the christian revela- 
tion be a creed, and requires all its disciples to sub- 
scribe it. But beside this, there are certain great prin- 
ciples on which it stands, and from which, more than 
from anything else, it takes its distinctive character. 
These principles may exist under any form of Christian- 
ity; under ours ihey must exist. They belong to it. 
They constitute its life. Without them, no one, in our 
estimation, possesses the spirit, no one deserves or un- 
derstands the name, of a true Unitarian. What are 
these principles } 

1. We believe religion to be founded in relations and 
powers, not in creeds, professions and covenants. Un- 
derstanding by religion moral obligation, we think it 
results altogether from the nature which God has given 
man and the relations in which he has placed him. By 
these we define and measure his obligations. If his 
nature is high, capable of indefinite advancement in all 
that is excellent, he is bound to make that advancement. 
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If his relations are exalted and infinite, if he is the 
child of God and can love and serve him, if he is the 
member of a vast family whose interests he can pro- 
mote, he is bound to live in view of all these relations 
and act worthily of them. If, beside countless favors and 
infinite capacities, he has received ^a gracious and per- 
fect revelation, assuring him of an endless existence, 
and offering to fill that existence with glory and bliss, 
the very knowledge of this is enough to create the high- 
est obligation that there can be. In fewer words, re- 
ligious obligation has its foundation in the constitution 
of our nature, not in any name that we may assume 
or any professions we may make. Having boundless 
capacities and knowing that we have them, receiving a 
revelation from God and acknowledging it to be from 
God, we are as much bound to learn and do the will of 
God, as the most solemn covenants of words or forms or 
doctrines can ever mak^ us^ And the extent of the ob- 
ligation is exactly commensurate with the ability. All 
that a man can do, he should do, in gratitude to Him 
who has given him everything, and in aid of those who 
are alike dependent and accountable. ^ 

Thus do we measure religious obligation entirely by 
knowledge, capacity, privilege. We hold no man ex- 
cused from leading a religious life, because he has not 
professed or promised to do it. The only question is, does 
he know himself to possess religious capacities ? Does 
he know that he is dependent upon God for all he has 
or can have, and that he is to live forever ? If he does 
know this, he is guilty unless he lives worthily of the 
knowledge and the power. If he is ignorant of it through 
his own fault, not having used his opportunities of know- 
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iedge, he is still guilty. This is our first view of religion, 
and frofn this we deduce an all-important practical prin- 
ciple. Our duty is limited by nothing but our capacity. 
In knowledge, in faith, in piety and active duty, we are 
to look as high, reach as far, and become as perfect as 
possible. Until this is done, something remains to be 
done. No one has finished t))e work given him to do 
lintil h^ has enlarged and exercised all his powers to 
^heir full extent in the service of God and man. 

2. We believe this service, to be acceptable, roust 
be voluntary. Obligation is not voluntary, but obedience 
must be, or it will not be the religion which God and na- 
ture ask of us. It may begin in a mere sense of duty, 
the acknowledgment of an authority that cannot be 
disputed and a power dreadful if resisted. It may be- 
gin with the fear of God, or even the fear of man, dread 
of persecution, reproach, loss of property or life. But 
any service springing from these motives can be of 
little worth, until it leads to something better. Pure 
religion we believe to be the free-will offering of a trust- 
ing and grateful heart. God is to be worshipped, not 
merely because he demands it, but because it is our 
happiness to render it. In truth, his worship, his ser- 
vice, is our happiness — the enlargement of our powers, 
the exercise of kind affections, the cherishing of holy 
desires, the forming of habits and the strengthening of 
principles, hopes, and aspirations, that bring with them 
their own reward. And these must of necessity be vol- 
untary. You cannot extort them. You cannot create 
them for another. No conceivable power can create 
them without the will and aid of the individual. It is 
their very nature and life to be personal, free, cheerful, 
~nd in the best sense, voluntary. 
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From this we deduce the folly and wickedness of 
everything like coercion in religion. No matter what 
form or instrument it employs, — whether it attempts to 
awe into submission, to chain the mind, to break the spirit 
by racks or creeds, by extorting promises or blasting 
reputation, — it all violates the spirit and defeats the 
purposes of religion. Though in this way you could 
bring the whole world to subscribe to the best creed 
that an Apostle could frame, to worship in the true 
temple and observe the right forms, though you could 
render it impossible that they should ever abjure this 
faith, for another, what would you gain ? Not religion. 
Religion may come of it in some cases, but it is far 
more likely to produce a stinted, sordid service, blind 
credulity, tame submission, formal obeisance, if not 
hypocrisy and infidelity. The history of the Church 
and the world has proved this. All attempts to prevent 
difference of opinions, to produce uniformity of faith, 
and compel men to be good, have been worse than fruit- 
less, and in the nature of things must be. This'is ac- 
knowledged by all now, though not acted upon by all. 
We hold it to be not only a self-evident, but a most im- 
portant truth. We think all the means used to promote 
personal and public religion, should have regard to it and 
hold it sacred. We expect little from any attempts to 
build up the kingdom of Christ in the heart or the 
world, which do not seek to build that kingdom upon 
freedom of conscience^ a rational faith and a voluntary 
service. 

3» It is a part of these views and of our system, 
that religion must stand upon principle. We value 
forms and would always encourage their use, for we 
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believe the religion of most men requires them, and the 
religion of all will be aided by their proper observance. 
We value professions to a certain degree, for we think 
Christ calls all his followers to profess him before men 
in some way, and that beside its good influence as an 
example, it may do something to strengthen and secure 
the faith and obedience of the individual. But neither 
forms nor professions constitute religion. That lies 
deeper, in settled moral principles ; forms and profes- 
sions are valuable only as they look to this and help to 
create it. And by principle we mean one of the ele- 
ments of the character ; a sentiment so deeply planted 
as to belong to the man himself, to go with him where- 
ever he goes and cause its presence and power to be felt 
in everything he does. It is not liable to accident. It 
is not the creature of circumstances. It is not a fever, 
to-day consuming the life, to-morrow cooling away as 
if it had no power. Nor is its influence confined to ob- 
jects or seasons professedly religious. It extends to 
everything that is done or felt . It controls the thoughts. 
It hallows the affections. It restrains the lips from 
guile, malice and all impure communication. Tt holds 
the temper and the passions in subjection. It keeps the 
conscience clear and the hands clean. It prompts to 
diligence in business as well as fervor of spirit. It 
pays regard to the most common as well as uncommon 
calls ; to the duties of the present, the interests of so- 
ciety, the demands and proprieties of life, as making a 
part of the good work for which we were sent into the 
world, and helping to form the character and train the 
soul for higher action in a wider sphere . 

This is moral, religious principle. This is religion it- 
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self, and nothing short of thi^, in our view. It is an 
habitual reference in everything to the truth and will of 
God. Its influence reaches every part of the character 
and life. It pervades the character, and is itself the 
life. We look with distrust on all appearances of reli- 
gion that fail of moulding the character and directing the 
life, or at least that allow anything opposed to strict 
virtue. We cannot regard that religion as genuine, 
however sound in faith or exact in form, which encour- 
ages or permits or does not unequivocally condemn, the 
neglect of common duties. And if besides this, it seeks 
to hide or gloss over any offence against morality, the 
least departure from integrity or purity, we more than 
distrust it, we pronounce it false and pernicious. Mo- 
rality is not religion, but it is essential to it. The first, as 
it is usually understood^ may exist without the last, but 
the last is empty, deceiving, and may be ruinous with- 
out the other. Morality can never be religion, if it de- 
note anything less than the devotion of the heart and 
consecration of the life to God. We would place the 
standard of religious character as high as possible, as 
high' as human nature can reach in its greatest strength 
with all its powers. Not a faculty is to be unemployed, 
not a duty slighted, not a feeling or thought disregarded, 
not a day or hour wasted. If we would be truly reli- 
gious, if we would build our religion on principle, we 
must make everything subservient and in harmony. 
We must task every power and engage every feeling. 
We must allow no object to come into competition with 
this, nor think this accomplished so long as we are capa- 
ble of higher spiritual attainments. Not that we are to 
despair of acceptance until we reach the highest point. 
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We may be sure of acceptance if we aim at that point 
and steadily advance, however distant we may be. 

4. This we may state as another of our principles. 
We believe that the Christian's mark should always be 
high, his spirit always lowly. He must look to Jesus 
as his example ; and will he not be humble, when he 
thinks of the distance between himself and that sinless 
character, that elevated virtue, that devoted and holy 
life ? He must look to the perfection of God, as that for 
which he is to strive, which he is commanded to imitate. 
* Be ye holy, for I am holy .' — * Be ye perfect, even as 
your Father which is in heaven is perfect.' This is 
the command ; it must be obeyed to the very extent of 
our ability . This is the mark ; the eye must be fixed 
upon it, and the hopes, affections and energies reach af- 
ter it perpetually. That we can never think we have 
attained it, need not be said. Every thought of its in- 
finite height will humble us. Too lowly we can never 
feel, in the vast comparison. The feeling will* become 
stronger rather than weaker as we advance ; for the 
nearer we approach, the more shall we see and know 
of the divine perfection. As our conceptions are en- 
larged, our souls will be penetrated with adoration, 
cast down in reverence and humility. This is our view 
of the growth of the christian character. It is always 
to rise, but always to think humbly of itself, and the 
more humbly the higher it rises ; having larger views of 
God, and juster conceptions of its own infinite powers 
and comparatively sluggish affections and low attain- 
ments. The best men will be the most humble. We can- 
not conceive of boasting and glorying because the strug- 
gling spirit is bom into a new moral creation. If its 
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darkness is dispersed and light has dawned upon it, it 
must see the more clearly its own poverty, guilt and de- 
formity, and the immense work to be done before it cail 
ever redeem the time it has lost, raise its desires from 
the dust in which they have grovelled, and begin its 
upward course. Contrition and humility, not boldness 
and triumph, will be its temper. 

And this temper, as we have already implied, \vili 
never cease to be proper. It is a view of religion on 
which we earnestly insist and in which we rejoice, that 
there can be no limit to the religious progress. As 
this life is the beginning of existence, we believe it to 
be but the beginning of virtue, even where that virtue 
is most matured. He who has made the best use of 
the longest life, has but set out on the great journey. 
Death may bring a period to his trials, but not to his 
exertions, not surely to his progress. To that there can 
be no period. Rest is promised to the people of God; 
but we believe it to be rest only from trouble, anxiety 
and sin, not inaction, not repose, not sluggishness or 
satiety. A full reward there will be for those who have 
been faithful, but not a reward implying that their ser- 
vice is finished and that nothing but passive enjoyment 
remains. The rest and reward will both be suited to 
our powers and affections ; removing all obstacles to 
their enlargement and full action, freeing them from 
corruption and delusion, and giving them new motives, 
a larger sphere, a holier communion, the communion of 
just men made perfect, of Jesus and of God . I do not 
mean that we atte^mpt to describe the happiness of the 
future, or pretend to know in what it will consist. But 
we are confident that the great element of this happi- 
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ness will be the power of making more rapid Advance- 
ment in all that is good, all that can delight and exalt 
immortal spirits. Nor can we believe that the end of 
our existence will be answered, or the work of religion 
done, until all the faculties of the soul are purified, en- 
larged, and joyfully pressing on in humility, gratitude, 
reverence, and a growing resemblance to the Saviour who 
redeemed us, and to the God who formed us for im- 
mortality. 

5. We mention one other principle, which we have 
already expressed in part. It is a belief in man's ac- 
countableness. We cannot easily speak of it as we 
would. It is a fearful subject, and we would not ven- 
ture to assert more than we know to be true, nor would 
we keep back that which revelation has declared too 
plainly to be doubted. We have little confidence in 
any statements or reasonings except those of revelation 
on such a subject. Nor again do we think it right to 
understand in its strongest literal sense that language of 
revelation which all allow to be figurative. This is the 
case with most of the language used in Scripture relat- 
ing to retribution. Both the happiness and misery of 
the future state are set forth in figures too bold to admit 
a literal construction . Very few, if any, interpret tfiem 
literally. All that we insist upon is the great fact 
which they clearly teach — the fact of a righteous retri- 
bution, happiness to the good, misery to the wicked. 
On this point we have no hesitation, no doubt at all. It 
seems as clear to us as the fact of continued existence. 
It is taught in language that all can understand, lan- 
guage capable, we think, of but one meaning. ^ God 
will render, to every man according to his deeds.' 
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' Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.' — 
We understand from such declarations that eveiy man 
is accountable for everything he does, for the use of 
every faculty and every privilege, and M(ill receive ac- 
cording to his use of them, whether it be good or bad. 
His happiness , his destiny, are in his own hand, placed 
there by his Maker and Judge^ and he must choose for 
himself and act for himself in regard to them. But the 
consequences of his choice and his actions will not soon 
terminate. By the constitution of his nature, by the 
ordinations of God, by all the laws of his present and 
future existence, the character he here forms will go 
with him and visit upon him joy or sorrow, bliss or an- 
guish, God knoweth how long. He should feel there- 
fore that in every hour of the present, he is fixing the 
complexion of his future existence. Every action may 
do something. Every habit will do much. Every pas- 
sion that grows into an affection, that fastens upon his 
nature and exerts the influence of a settled principle, is 
of solemn, incalculable importance. Too watchful or 
solicitous he cannot be. He has entered upon an eter- 
nal existence, and he should live for eternity, governed 
habitually by this momentous truth, that he may pur- 
chase for himself and many more an enduring inheri- 
tance of weal or wo. 

These are some of the principles that distinguish 
Unitarianism. If it be said, as before, that they do' not 
distinguish it, not being peculiar to it, we reply again, 
it is all the better. They do distinguish it in the only 
sense that we desire. . They belong to it. They are 
essential and vital. They are held, I believe, by all 
Unitarians, and are dear to all. They do not express all 
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we believe and fisel. There are troths peculiar to the 
chnstian system, and embraced by us, to which I have 
not adverted. These that have been mentioned have 
seemed to me as important as any, as common and as 
characteristic as any. Taken in connexion with the 
doctrines first presented, they furnish an answer — from 
which few I think will dissent, however imperfect they 
may consider it, — to the question, What is it to be a Uni- 
tarian ? Should I attempt to answer that question for 
myself in a single sentence, I would say — To be a 
Unitarian, is to feel and live as a rational, free, favored, 
accountable and immortal being; relying on the mer- 
cy of God our Father, believing and obeying the religion 
of Christ his Son our Saviour and only Master, performing 
X cheerfully all present duties, acting from a vital prin- 
ciple of grateful, humble reference to Him who holdeth 
' our souls in life, and doing all we can to raise ourselves 
and others 'to be ^ partakers of the divine nature.' 
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To the Executive Committee of the 

American Unitarian Association. 

Gentlemen, — A considerable interest having been 
excited, both in England and in New- York, in the cause 
of establishing a ministry at large for the poor of cities, 
I have had some communication with gentlemen in those 
places upon this subject. A very favorable impression, 
I find, has been made of the claims of this ministry ; 
and there is not only a readiness, but a strong disposi- 
tion in many, at once to establish and to support it. 
The difficulty, however, I am told, which presses with 
the greatest force against this object, is that of obtaining 
fit instruments for the service. But this difficulty, I ap- 
prehend, is not in the fact, that there are not suitable 
instruments enough at hand for the work. I can hardly 
believe, among the great numbers who are consecrating 
themselves to the christian ministry, and above all if we 
look to the almost equal numbers who are now devoting 
themselves, with unexampled zeal and energy, to the 
various objects of christian philanthropy, that many, and 
that more than are wanted cannot be found, who are 
suited to make this ministry one of the greatest of bless* 
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ings which can be extended to cities. The difficulty, 
I imagine, of finding fit instruments for it, arises from 
the want of distinct conceptions of its objects, and of 
the means of accomplishing them. In some important 
respects, the service is a new one ; and the experiment 
of its usefulness and claims has yet been but very par- 
tially made. Even those who have been the longest 
engaged in it, have much to learn of the duties and in- 
terests which are involved in it. We may, however^ 
give the results of our observation and experience in 
the work ; and these, perhaps, will furnish the best 
lights which can be obtained, respecting the qualifica- 
tions of the instruments which are to be sought for it. 
Happy shall I be, if, by any exposition I cfui give of 
the objects of this ministry, and of the principles of op- 
eration which have been adopted in it, I may do any- 
thing to induce those who are qualified, to offer 
themselves for the service ; and thus forward in any 
measure the benevolent designs of those, who are wait- 
ing only for the agents whom they may commission and 
employ in it. 

Allow me, however, before I enter upon this topic, to 
express my ardent desire that the friends of this minis- 
try will do what they can, in its first establishment, to 
secure its permanency, by appointing those alone to it, 
who will be disposed to devote to it their hearts, and 
ihdr lives, I should be deeply sorry to see this office 
made a mere stepping-stone to the ministry in our church- 
es ; and, certainly, not less sorry to see men called to it, 
who, having shown their incapacity in every other de- 
partment of useful exertion, have therefore been thought 
to be at least jqualified to act as ministers of the poor. 
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The truth is, that if this ministry shall be committed to 
incompetent, however zealous agents, it may be an in- 
strument for the increase, rather than the prevention of 
the evils it is intended to stay and to correct ; and it 
will very soon be followed, first by the distrust, and then 
by the discouragement, even of those who were the 
most earnest of its supporters. Here, indeed, is not 
only scope, but demand, as well for the energies of in* 
tellect and of judgment, as for the zeal of affection and 
of benevolence ; nor do I believe that there is any bet- 
ter school for the cultivation of the intellectual and 
moral nature, than is to be found in this service. 

I have been accustomed to speak of this office as a 
ministry at large for the poor of cities. This has not 
ariseafrom any general objection to the term mission" 
ary, as applied to the service. No one has a higher 
respect than I have for the office of a Christian Mis- 
sionary. When I first entered upon the service in 
which 1 am now engaged, I felt a happiness to which no 
language can give expression, in the thought, ^ I am now 
a missionary to the poor.' But afler I had passed a 
year in this work, and had learned something of the ex- 
tent of the field in which I was laboring ; of the condition, 
and the character and wants, intellectual and moral, of 
the subjects of this ministry ; of the variety of the ob- 
jects constantly demanding attention, and the diversi- 
fied modes of operation that are required in it ; and, 
above all, when I perceived that little comparatively 
could be done that was effectual of much good, till the 
minister was trained for the service by discipline and 
experience, and till he had obtained also the decided 
respect, and confidence, and even afi*ection of those 
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with whom he should become connected in this office ; 
I then felt the importance of making this a permanent 
ministry. In my first semiannual report of the second 
year of my service, I therefore proposed this permanent 
^ninistry , and called it * a ministry at large for the poor of 
cities.' I have no strong predilection for this mode of 
designating the office. But I am greatly desirous of 
seeing, — or if this may not be, that others should see, — 
a new class of ministers arising for this service, who 
will consecrate themselves wholly to it. The continu- 
ance of a minister in this office, and in the place where 
he shall exercise it, is, I think, of far more importance, 
than in that of our churches. Nay, more ; I venture to 
say, that a minister will not only be able to do thrice the 
good in the fidh year in which he shall labor in this 
field, which he could do in the first ; but that, at the 
close of each successive year in it, if he shall possess 
the true spirit of his ministry, he will find his soul bound 
to it by stronger ties ; by ties, the disruption of which would 
be among the most painful of the trials he could be 
called to bear. Let it then be Vailed, if so it shall be 
preferred to call it, a missionary service. But I be- 
seech its patrons and supporters to seek for it men, who 
will give to it all- their faculties, and all their days. And 
I equally beseech those who may be disposed to engage 
in this good work, to enter upon it with the sentiment, 
if they shall find themselves suited for it, that for this 
work they will live, and in this work they will die. If 
such a ministry can be obtained — and it should be de- 
manded till it is obtained, — and made commensurate 
with that part of the population of cities which is not 
under the pastoral charge of the ministers of t}ieir 
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churchcSy not only will much thus be done to supersede 
the necessity of the cumbrous police which is now 
thought to be essential to large cities, but by this means, 
and by this means only, can the divinely benevolent de- 
sign of our Lord in regard to this part of the popula- 
tion of cities be accomplished, that they shall be bless- 
ed, or made happy, here and hereafler, through his 
gospel. 

I come then to the question. The objects of this min- 
istry, and the principles of operation in it, what are 
they ? By giving such an answer as I may to these ques- 
tions, something may perhaps be done to aid any one 
who is interested in the subject to decide, either respect- 
ing himself or another, whether he have the qualifica- 
tions that are required for it. 

First} then, let us look at the objects of this ministry. 
What are they ? What are their claims upon us ? What 
are our responsibilities in regard to them ? 

I assume, — and may I not ? — that the gospel of 
Christ is to be preached to all who shall be willing to 
hear it ; and to the poorest and most ignorant , as well 
as to the wisest and richest of men. How, then, I would 
ask, are the great body of the poor of cities to be bless- 
ed through the gospel, or the religion of Christ ? By 
the ministry which is established in the churches of 
cities ? As our religion is now administered in these 
churches, this cannot be. In these churches, or relig- 
ious societies, there are oflen more than two, and some- 
times more than three hundred families, which demand 
the frequent personal attentions of their ministers. 
They demand also not only careful and laborious prep- 
(firations for* the public instructions. of Sunday, biU mother 
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occasional, and it may be frequently recurring services, 
which require the retirement and study of the minister 
who would wisely and profitably discharge them. And 
yet, while no large city in Christendom has ever com- 
prehended in its religious societies more than three 
fourths of its inhabitants ; and while, in many cities, 
even a much larger proportion of their inhabitants has 
for ages been unconnected with any of their churches, or 
religious societies, the guilt of leaving this large number 
uncared f^r, with respect to their spiritual condition, 
their moral exposures, and the objects of the gospel 
concerning them, seems hardly to have occurred to the 
mind of the most zealous and philanthropic believers of 
the religion of Christ. Because each religious society 
has some who are poor among its members, and because 
we have been accustomed to the spectacle of well filled 
churches, and of quiet streets on Sundays, it has there- 
fore been inferred, that all is well in regard to the means 
for the religious instruction of all. But it is now 
known, that even in our favored city, — and the sun 
shines not on one containing an equal number of inhab- 
itants in which better provision is made for religious, as 
well as for other instruction, — there are thousands v/ho 
were under no pastoral care, and were in the way of no 
direct religious influences, till a special ministry was 
instituted for them. It is, then, for such as these, 
wherever they are to be found, that I would plead for a 
new, and a distinct ministry. It is for those, who, from 
the want of suitable attire, or from the frequency of 
their removals from one part of a city to another ; or 
from the charge of young children whom they cannot 
leave ; or from the pride which revolts from appearing 
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in a free seat ; or from insensibility and indifference to 
all the interests and claims of religion ; or from vice 
and recklessness ; or from feebleness, or sickness, or 
old age, are seldom, and perhaps never, to be seen in 
our churches. And is not christian instraction as impor- 
tant for these classes of our fellow-beings, as it is for 
those who form our religious societies ? And will it 
not, to a very great extent at least, if it can be wisely 
and a^ctionately administered to them, bring to thenoi 
an inestimable blessing ? 

But I must speak more definitely of the specific ob- 
jects of this ministry. I would say, then, that they may 
be divided into three classes. In the first class I would 
place the pastoral charge, and the religious instruction 
of the poor. These are its highest objects. In tho 
second class I would comprehend all those offices of 
christian sympathy and kindness, which are called for 
by the various necessities and sufferings of the poor. 
These are indeed offices, which any christian friend 
might perform for them ; for which the poor need a 
friend, and oflen know not where to look for one ; and 
by performing which, the minister may not only commu- 
nicate very great immediate relief and happiness, but 
incidentally be an instrument for the prevention of much 
evil, and even of advancing the highest objects of his 
ofiice. And in the third class I would place the ser- 
vices which the minister may jperform, by the commu- 
nications he may make respecting poverty and the poor 
to the more favored classes ; by the influences he may 
exert, in calling forth kindly and christian sentiments 
in these clases towards each other ; and by the aid he 
may give in the various measures, both private and 
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public, which may be taken either for the remedy or 
the preyention of pauperipin and crime. Let me say a 
few words respecting each of these departments of the 
service to which I wish to call public attention, and in 
which I am greatly desirous to engage a strong and an 
extended interest. 

The objects of this ministry which belong to the first 
class, arc, in truth, no other than those which our Lord 
announced as objects of his own ministry, when he 
applied to himself the language in which Isaiah had 
spoken of the long promised Messiah, ' The spirit of 
the Lord is upon me, because he hath anointed me to 
preach glad tidings to the poor.' A minister at large 
is to seek out, and to connect himself in this office 
with, as many as he can of the families of the poor 
who belong to no religious society, and are'regularly 
visited by no minister. In these families he is to be a 
religious teacher, a christian pastor. These families 
are to constitute his flock, his charge. By this minis- 
try, therefore, the whole body of the poor are to be 
made, as they cannot otherwise be made, the objects of 
a christian interest. They are to be instructed in the 
principles of the christian faith, of a christian life, 
and of the christian salvation. Jesus Christ is to be 
made known to them in his character, his offices, hi^ 
life and his death. His precepts, his promises, hib 
warnings, his consolations, in all their comprehensive' 
ness and simplicity, are to be brought distinctly before 
the minds, and addressed to the hearts, of the poorest, 
and even the most degraded and despised of our fellow- 
beings. If, then, it has been clearly proved that it is 
practicable, by this ministry, to extend this christian 
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instruction and care to multitudes^ who otherwise would 
not receive them ; if parents and children, who would 
otherwise be living in heathenish darkness, may be 
brought to open their minds to religious knowledge, 
and to put forth their efforts for a religious character ; 
and if these objects are not to be attained but by the 
institution and maintenance of a ministry distinct from 
that of the religious congregations of a city, is it not 
a solemn duty of those who are dedicating themselves 
to the office of the christian ministry, to look to this 
among the other fields of labor which the gospel is 
opening before them ? And then, too, are not the ob- 
ligations of maintaining this ministry as unequivocaly 
and as imperative, as are those of supporting the minis* 
try in our churches ? 

Direct religious instruction, however, forms but one, 
though without doubt the most important, department 
of this service. Objects of the second class are daily, 
and almost hourly forcing themselves upon our at- 
tention, and soliciting our ca.ie. The condition of the 
class of the poor which falls under the charge of a 
minister at large, is one which calls for almost every 
possible form and exercise of christian benevolence. 
I do not mean only, or principally, that they are ex- 
periencing almost every possible kind of physical 
want. Yet these wants must not, and by a mind which 
has any of the benevolence of the gospel cannot, be 
disregarded ; for how can we hope to make religious 
impressions, or to exert religious influences upon the 
soul, while the half clad, shivering, starving body asks 
for fuel, 0/ for food, or for a garment, as the greatest of 
blessings ? But, ev^n to meet these pressing neeessi- 
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ties wisely and effectually, we must look beyond them. 
Many of the poor sufier greatly, — or if, through the 
power of habit, th«*y do not sufier as we shojld in the 
same circumstances, they are yet miserably destitute, — 
from ignorance, or a disregard of the means of comfort 
which are within their reach. Some have abundant 
capacities for self-support, but are altogether indisposed 
to labor ; and others are daily expending for their in- 
temperate and debasing appetites, the earnings by 
which they might feed and clothe their families. Some 
are inefficient, and need to be excited. They may even 
need the assistance of a friend to obtain employment 
for them . And with regard to others, there is no more 
important service which can be rendered, at once for 
their immediate comfort, and the preparation of their 
minds for religious instruction, and for religious exer- 
cises, than sympathy and aid in the charge ' of their 
children. These children, if led in the sole charge of 
their parents, will neither receive instruction in a school, 
nor discipline at home. They will grow up in igno- 
rance, lawlessness, vagrancy and crime. Sometimes it 
may be the kindest and most important office that can 
he performed for a family, to obtain its removal to anoth- 
er neighborhood ; for their peculiar dangers and sufier- 
ings may arise from the neighborhood in which they live. 
And sometimes, by other judicious counsel in a time of 
perplexity and embarrassment, or by the supply of some 
want which is very painfully felt in sickness, we may 
rescue from dangers of a very threatening character, 
and obtain a strong hold upon the mind for higher and 
better objects. There is, indeed, no service so small, 
and no office so humble, that it does not properly come 
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within the official duties of a miDister at large. He 
will more gladly bow himself to wash the feet of the 
chief of sinners, than of the greatest of saints, if he 
can thus win the sinner's heart. He is to be, emphati* 
cally, and in all things, the poor man's friend, as well 
as minister ; and to acquaint himself not only with the 
mind and heart of the poor, but- with all the circum- 
stances which are exerting an influence on their hearts 
and characters. These circumstances may be, and 
oflen are, wholly beyond the control of the individuals 
who suffer from them ; and may yet be within the 
power of one who is disposed to act as their benefactor 
and friend. These circumstances have therefore very 
strong claims upon the regard of a minister of the 
poor ; and if they should be overlooked by him, or 
thought unworthy of attention, I should not be very 
sanguine in my expectations of good from all the other 
services v^hich he could render. 

To the third class of the duties of a minister at largo 
belong all those offices, in which he may engage as a 
medium of C(5)nmunication, and of connexion, between 
the classes of society. He goes to the poor, and to 
^e poorest, primarily indeed as a minister of Christ, 
and for the purpose of preaching to them ' the unsearcha- 
ble riches of Christ.' But he goes to them from among 
those who are not poor. Nor is it understood merely 
that he is, and unless he shall have sufficient property, 
that he must be, supported in his office by the rich. It is 
known, too, that as far as he is enabled to relieve the 
poor under the pressing wants of their poverty, it is 
through the sympathy of the rich, who have made him 
their almoner. He has therefore daily opportunities, 
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And if he be wise he will not fail to improve them, of 
^sailing forth the kindly affeetions of the poor towarde 
Ikie rich ; of giving to them christian views of the eon- 
vexion which God has instituted between all human 
interests, and human duties ; and of inouleatkig the 
]^rhiciples whidh wHl secure fidelity in duty, even in the 
poorest and lowest of all the employments of life. And 
he has frequent opportunities in his daily intercourse, 
and occasional ones in the Reports which he may make 
^f his services, of giving to the rich a knowledge of 
poverty and of the poor, which is not otherwise to be 
obtained. It is, however, and it must not be forgotten 
that it is, a very partial trial which has yet been made 
'of this ministry. It has indeed conduced, and it is 
conducing, to very great good. But I not only feel 
deeply, that we have much to learn of the best modes 
of operation in it, in view of the two first classes which 
I have named of its duties ; but equally of those of the 
third class. Let this ministry be continued, and be wise- 
ly appointed, and wisely conducted, and it will do more, 
I believe, than can be done by- any other agency, for 
making the rich and the poor advantageously known 
to each other ; and, through the knowledge and feeling 
which it may extet^d of their intimate relation to each 
either as God's children, and of the inseparable connex- 
ion which exists between all iheir various interests, for 
the excitement and maintenance of a mutual christian 
sympathy, and feeling of brotherhood, between them. 
I have often, indeed, felt a strong doubt whether this 
ministry, if it shall be committed to fit instruments, and 
maintained at once on the part of those who engage in 
it, and of those who support it) with a spirit worthy of 
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its importance and ita claims, would not, in every view 
of it, be as great a blessing to the rich, as to the poor^ 
li may do more than any legislation can accomplish for 
checking the progress of pauperism and crime. It may 
bind the employed to the employer by stronger ties 
than any pecaniary compensation could form. And in 
various ways, which will readily occur to any one who 
will reflect upon the subject, it may be made one at 
least of the strongest bonds of moral connexion, which 
can be formed between the great classes of the rieh 
and the poor. And on what other, I ask, than moral 
bonds, is any reliance to be placed in the greal exi- 
gences of human society ? Above all, under a gov- 
ernment like ours, what may not be feared from an 
extent of pauperism, like that which exists in the old 
world ^ What may not be feared from a division and 
hostility among us of the classes of society, analogous 
to that which the pride, and extravagance, and lioenr 
tiousness of wealth, not less than of titles and rank« 
have produced there ? And where, or in whajt is our 
security against these evils, but in a prevfilence among 
all classes of the principles, and spirit of the gospel of 
Christ? 

I could not satisfy myself with saying less of (he 
objects of this ministry. But I feci no small diffidence 
in coming to the question, of the modes of action in it. 
I have, my own modes of action in this service, and 
others have theirs ; and I devoutly hope that others 
will still arise, and come after us, who will better com- 
prehend its interests, and more skilfully teach, as well 
as discharge its duties, than can even the most zealous, 
intelligent and devoted of those, who are now engaged 
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in it. But as there are few favors for which T am more 
grateful than for any hint which will aid me in seeking 
the improyement and happiness of those with whom I 
am or may be connected in this work, I hope that I 
shall not be thought to have exposed myself to the im- 
putation of arrogance, if I shall give some of the re- 
sults of my own observations in it. There is, indeed, 
no topic of this subject, on which so much is yet to be 
learned, or I may even say to be discovered, as on this. 
Nor is this a circumstance to excite any surprise. For 
why is it, ' that in all the other departments of the ad- 
ministration of our religion, so little, compared with 
-what might have been expected, is accomplished, but 
that so much is yet to be learned in them all, of the 
most effectual methods of bringing divine truth to its 
just and proper bearings on the human mind P Why 
is the most solicitous domestic instruction, and why is 
the most vigilant parental care, so often unavailing ? 
And why also are our pulpits, the pastoral visits of our 
clergy, our schools, and our books of christian piety 
and morals, exerting no more salutary and life-giving 
influences, but that they are yet far short of what they 
should be, and of what a better knowledge of the true 
means of recommending religion, and of bringing it 
home to the human sou), would make them ? I repeat, 
•therefore, that I do not here assume the * office of a 
teacher. On the contrary, I will gratefully sit at the 
feet of any one, who can give me any new .lesson of 
which I may avail myself in this service* There are, 
however, two or three general questions respecting 
modes of operation in it, upon which I am willing to 
offer an opinion. I refer to the inquiries, which have 
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repeatedly been proposed to me, how may the greatest 
number of that part of the population of a large cityy 
for which this ministry is intended, be most efficiently 
brought within the influence of its instruction and care ? 
Is it desirable to have chapels or churches built for 
the poor ? And should this ministry be made an in- 
strument, through the poor who can be gathered by it 
into congregations, for forming new religious societies 
and new churches in our cities ? I can do little morey 
in the space which I have, than simply to express an 
opinion on these subjects. 

' How, then,^ it may be asked, ^ may the greatest 
number of that part of the population of a large city, 
for which this ministry is intended, be most efficiently 
brought within the influence of its instruction and care ? 
Should each minister, for this purpose, consider a whole 
city as before him, in every part of which he is to, 
seek out those whom he may connect with the religious 
denomination to which he belongs ; or, should he take 
a single district, within which he will confine his objects 
and his labors ?' — I do not hesitate to reply, that if it 
shall be the great design of a minister of the poor to col- 
lect the largest number, who will profess themselves ta 
be of his own denomination of Christians, he may very 
probably be most successful by rejecting all limits to the 
field of his ministry. But if he shall have the infin- 
itely higher purpose, to aid the largest number which 
he may in becoming practical Christians, he will mark 
out for himself bounds, which will comprehend as many 
as he can faithfully serve as a christian friend ; and to 
each individual of these will endeavor to commend him-« 
self, — not as an Episcopalian, a Presbyterian, or Con^ 
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gregationalist, or as Orthodox or Unitarian, but simply — 
as a follower and minister of Christ. I fear, indeed, for 
this ministrjyfrom nothing so much, as from its exposure 
to the narrowness and bigotry of party spirit in its in- 
struments. Surely we have seen enough of the influence 
of this spirit, to admonish us, in any new enterprise for 
the advancement of the spirit of Christ, to shun and 
escape it, as, in any other enterprise, we would be warn- 
ed against the circumstances which have brought disap- 
pointment, and perhaps failure to those who embarked 
in it. Here, in truth, is a call for men who acknow- 
ledge no master but Christ ; who hold themselves 
amenable to no human authority for their judgments 
upon questions regarding religious doctrines ; and who, 
making Christ their model, and Christ their teacher, go 
to their work, ' in Christ's stead to beseech men to be 
reconciled to God.' Let such men, within as narrow a 
space as they can, each find three hundred families, to 
whom in every practicable way of usefulness, they will 
from day to day, minister, and not only will they find 
within this circle sufficient employment for every hour 
'which they can give to their work, but they will save 
much time which must otherwise be wasted in passing 
over the long distances which will be between the ob- 
jects of their charge ; and they will show also the re- 
spect which is due to others, who would devote them- 
selves to the same ministry. Nor have I a doubt that 
a far greater good would thus be attained, than could be 
by traversing a much larger field, and by doubling or 
tripling the number to whom the visits of a minister 
might be extended. 

Again. It is asked, < Should we build churches or 
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chapels for the poor ?' I answer, that while I think 
this mode of operation to be secondary in its claims, and 
to promise little in comparison with a daily and hourly 
ministration from house to house, yet as considerable 
numbers, even of the very poor, may be brought togeth- 
er on the evenings of Sunday, for social worship and 
instruction, and a few may be collected for a service in 
the day, it is therefore well to have small and unexpen- 
sive chapels for these services. But if a commodious 
hall may be obtained, near the centre of the neighbor- 
hood of a large number of the poor, I should not ad- 
vise the erection of a chapel. A very large proportion 
of the poor, it is to be remembered, frequently change 
their place of habitation ; and the parts of the city to 
which they remove are oflen far apart from one another. 
It will oflen, therefore, be inconvenient, or impractica- 
ble, to continue their connexion with a particular chap- 
el or hall of worship. Many, too, who will go, and be 
glad to go to an evening service, cannot leave their homes 
during the day, either because they have young child- 
ren who demand their care, or because they have not 
the attire in which they are willing to go abroad. . I 
venture indeed to say, that far less than half of those 
for whom this ministry is most important, can be gath- 
ered for anything like a constant attendance upon the 
services of a mission-house or chapel. They are, 
therefore, to be ministered to at home. And as far as 
any can be induced and enabled regularly to give their 
attendance upon the religious services of a church on 
Sunday, it seems to me very desirable that they should 
be persuaded, as far as may be, to connect themselves 
with the existing congregations^ or religious societies, 
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in the citj ; while, if it shall be thought best, thej may 
still be in the charge of the minister of the poor who 
has brought them into this connexion. I would- s»y also, 
that not more than one public service in the day time 
should be required of a minister at large on Snndaj ; 
because half of the day may be far more profitably ap- 
propriated to visiting those who cannot be brought to- 
gether for public worship, and who are then to be found 
at home under circumstances the most favorable for re- 
ligious and moral influence. He may, however, preach 
on other days, in any room of those whom he visits ; 
and he may have a regular Sunday evening service in 
his hall or chapel. But, I repeat, let the poor, as far 
as it can be done, be brought into the congregations of 
the rich ; and there, as our Lord and master intended 
that they should, let them worship together. There let 
them send up the mingled incense of united adoration 
and thanksgivings, of penitential acknowledgments and 
fervent supplications ; and there let them open their 
hearts to a sense at once of their relation to each other, 
through their common relation to God, and of their 
great common interests ; of their reciprocal duties, and 
of the common and infinitely glorious inheritance to 
which God is calling them. Many may thus be united 
with our churches, who otherwise would have lived and 
died unconnected with any of them. Still, however, 
after all that can be done to bring them into this con- 
nexion, there will be many, to whom, if the gospel is 
to be preached, it must and can be only in the family 
circle ; many, therefore, who will be without the pale 
of the christian ministry, unless there shall be a minis- 
try exclu^vely for thenu 
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My reply to the third query, ' Should this miaistry be 
made an instrument for the formation of new religious 
societies ? ' is plainly to be inferred from what I have 
said in my reply to the second. If, indeed, a chapel, or 
a mission-house for the poor, shall become a centre in 
which those who can build and support a new house of 
worship shall be disposed to form themselves into a new 
religious society, and to unite themselves with the poor 
who are collected- there, it is well. Let a new r^igi^us 
£ociety then be formed there. But most earnestly 
should I deprecate any measures, which should have for 
their end the establishment of congregations, or of re- 
ligious societies, exclusively of the poor. It is a^ very 
important purpose of the ministry for which I plead, to 
bring the classes of society into a new, and christian 
union with each other ; and it is greatly to be regretted, 
that our religious societies are constituted as they now 
are, in respect to the accommodation of any but propri- 
etors in their places of public worship. The poor, who 
would gladly unite with them, but who cannot pay for 
the privilege, in the largest number of our places of 
worship have at best a very narrow space appropriated 
for them ; and there they must sit apart, as ^ the class of 
the poor.' This is a practice not less inconsistent with 
our political principles, than it is with the spirit of Chris- 
tianity. Under other governments, where distinc- 
tions of rank and of rights are universally recognised, 
the poor feel themselves to be, and revolt not at- being 
treated, both politically and religiously, as a caste. But 
far otherwise is it under our institutions, for the preser- 
vation of which, religious as well as political, no means 
is more important, than the excitement and maintenanQ.e 
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of an interest in them, and an attachment to them, in the 
mass of the poorer departments of society. Let noth- 
ing, then, be done by this ministry, by which the poor 
shall be made to feel that the very religion, ivhich is in- 
tended to be a bond of union between them and their 
fellow men, is itself an instrument of their separation 
from the more favored classes of their fellow beings. 
The attempt, by any means, to build up and to increase 
the number of religious societies, con: posed of those, 
who, without bringing themselves into great pecuniary 
embarrassments, and taxing others to uphold them, can- 
not support a ministry, I deem alike impolitic, and 
wrong ; and if the ministry for the poor shall be em- 
ployed for this object, I feel assured that by this sin- 
gle circumstance^ it will be not less exposed to fall 
into discredit, and to become an utter failure, than it 
will if it shall be engaged in only as a temporary ser- 
vice, and in preparation for the ministry of our churches. 

Having given my judgment upon these questions, I 
would state a few great principles of operation in the 
ministry, which I have tested, and have £bund to be €ff 
increasing value in proportion as I have learned how to 
apply them. This, I think^ will be a better service than 
I could render by any statements of my own modes of 
action in particular cases* 

I observe then, in the first place, that, either for per- 
sonal happiness in this ministry, or for success in it, we 
must regard poverty, and the poor, as Jesus Christ re- 
garded them. We mtist have a love of man, as smw, 
like that which glowed in the heart of Jesus. We must 
recognise in every human being a child of our Father 
in heaven, and go to our work und^r the fuU influence 
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of the seatimeat of christian brotherhood with those 
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whom it may be oor privilege to serve as ministers of 
Christ. 

This christian interest in the poor, this affectionate 
eare for them, and this solicitude for their highest irn* 
provement and well-being, — ^for their happiness through 
their piety and virtue, — is the first of all requisites, 
not only for making the profiered services of the min- 
ister acceptable, but even in any considerable degree 
useful. This is, in truth, no other than the principle of 
a true sympathy with Jesus Christ in the distinctive ob- 
ject of his religion, that, through its influence, the poor 
are to be blessed ; that, through his teaching, and the ' 
spirit of his gospel, even the poorest may be made rich 
by the acquisition of a treasure, which is infinitely more 
precious than all 0:4 ward good. This simple and di- 
vine principle in the soul of a minister of the poor will 
inspire the consciousness, that he has himself obtained 
a better possession, when he has been an instrument of 
bringing a family, or an individual, under the influences 
of the gospel of Christ, than if, by any other operation, 
he had oven obtained for himself great riches. It will 
also be to him for liglu, where otherwise he would have 
found himself in the thickest darkness ; and for encour- 
agement, where, without it, he would have shrunk from 
the obstacles which will sometimes beset his path. It 
will even reveal to him the strength and the weakness- 
es, the virtues and the vices of those to whom he shall 
niinister. It will suggest to him new modes of act4on 
when old ones have failed him, and make him patient 
with the dull, tender and kind to the feeble and suscep- 
tible, as aflectionute as bt is persevering towards the 
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apparently obdurate, and ever forbearing even towards 
the most violent opposer. It will gradually soRen hearts, 
which at first appeared to be impenetrable, and call 
forth in them sentiments of regard, and confidence, and 
attachment ; and it will make him feel, that, in being 
permitted to minister to the moral recovery and the 
spiritual advancement of any, even the meanest of his 
brethren, who would otherwise have been overlooked, 
and neglected, and left in ignorance, and recklessness, 
and sin, for whom yet Christ lived and died, he is one of 
the most privileged, and ought to be one of the most 
grateful and devoted, of the children of God in this 
world. I do not say that no one should make a trial of 
his capacities for this service, till he shall feel the full 
extent of this religious interest in the poor, and the 
most exposed of his fellow-beings. But I think that, 
if, after a fair trial of the work, he shall not find this 
sentiment to be daily growing in his heart, he may rea- 
sonably conclude that this is not the department of the 
ministry to which the providence of God has called 
him. 

Again. I adduce it as an elementary principle of this 
ministry, that we should go to it with a, true and strong 
spirit of sympathy with every one, whom we may be 
called to address, or with whom we may have to expos- 
tulate, as a sinner. The first principle to which I have 
adverted will keep us constantly mindful of the senti- 
ment of our Lord, * I am among you as one that serv- 
eth.' And the second, implying a constant recogaition 
of the fact, ' I, too, am a sinner,' will dispose and pre- 
pare us, as we, could not otherwise be prepared, gently, 
kindly, and afiTectionately to approach our ofiTending 
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brother. This second principle^ therefore^ in my esti* 
mRtion, is not of less importance than the first. Here 
we are brought into connexion with those, whose lives 
havo passed under far different influences from our own. 
We have neither been exposed, as they have been, and 
were never perhaps inclined to the vices and crimes in- 
to which they have fallen. But may not our own sins, 
in the sight of God, and under the circumstances in 
which we committed them, be as great as theirs ? I 
plead for no false sensibility on this subject ; for no ar- 
tificial and assumed feelings ; for no self-accusations 
of sins of which we are innocent. But it is the truth, 
and a matter of simple truth, that we are ourselves 
the fellow sinners even of the greatest transgressors. 
Let a conviction of this truth, then, be ever present to 
our minds, when we are speaking to others of their sins. 
It is, indeed, hardly conceivable by those who have 
not made the experiment, how close is the intimacy 
which may be formed in this service of mind with mind ; 
and what a free and willing access may be obtained in 
it even to minds, which spurn the authority of law, 
and in mockery laugh at, or indignantly resent, every 
other indication of an attempt to control them. But, for 
this end, we must* identify ourselves with the transgres- 
sor, through that sympathy with which nothing short of 
a strong sense of our own sins can inspire us. Few are 
so dull that they cannot perceive, though they may not 
be able to explain, the actings of this principle in the 
soul of one who addresses them ; and few consciences 
are so dead, as to be wholly insensible to the motives 
and persuasions which it will suggest and urge, to im- 
press and win the heart of the sinner. Under its influ- 
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ence, the tninister of the poor can never be aotboritativey 
harsh, severe, or reproachful in manners, or in Ian* 
guage ; for even without speaking of himself, yet feel- 
ing this principle, he will but press upon the sinner fais 
own deep felt eonyictions, his own most ilearlj cherish- 
ed interests, his own firm purposes, and his own^ ardent 
hopes. Every feeling, therefore, of his own sins, and 
every effort he shall make for the self-improvement to 
which the gospel calls him, is an increase of his quali- 
fications for the ministry, in which he would be an in- 
strument of bringing his brother sinner to repentance, 
and to salvation. 

Again. As it is a peculiarity of this ministry, that 
its objects are to he sought rather through direct per- 
sonal intercourse, than by preaching, and therefore, 
that it principally addresses itself immediately to the 
individual mind, the principle should never be lost sight 
of, that a constant regard is here to be had to the dis- 
tinctive circumstances, both personal and relative, of 
every iqAvidual to whom it is extended. Allow ice 
then to say, that, in this service, the inquiries should 
constantly be present to our minds, ^what are here 
the prevailing principles, dispositions, and tejaden- 
cies ? ' 'What are the effects upon the individual of 
the employment in which he is engaged, and the 
company with which he associates ? ' ' What are the 
influences at home which are conducing to good in 
him, and what to evil ? ' What is there in his mind, 
or heart, which is to be cherished and strengthened, 
and by the culture and advancemeut^of which the whole 
character may be improved ; and, what is the prejudioe 
there, the passion, or the habit, which it is moat desirable, 
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and most important, should immediatoly be corrected ?' 
Some, even of those who are living most viciously, i(^ will 
be found were religiously educated, and will not have 
forgotten the care with which they were reared, and the 
hopes which were indulged of them. This is a circum<- 
stance which may be of great importance to the objects of 
a religious teacher ; for of those who have been recover" 
ed from gross vice, I believe that nineteen out of twen- 
ty will be found to have received early religious instruc* 
tion ; and that their reformation, under God, is princi- 
pally to be ascribed to the revived influence of this in- 
struction. Some, also, have been reared from infancy 
in an atmosphere of sin, and have never received a 
strong impression of a religious principle, or had a strong 
sense of a religious obligation. Still they may not be, 
and in truth they are not wholly without natural con- 
science ; and the skill of the teacher is to be exerted 
upon this conscience, in awakening its almost deadened 
capacities. Some were early accustomed to a cpndition 
of at least comparative prosperity, and others have never 
known any other than a life of poverty. Having theo 
obtained as perfect a knowledge as he can of all with- 
in, and without, which is conducing to the virtue or 
vice of the individual, the teacher will understand some- 
thing of the nature of the work which he will have to do ; 
of the objects to which he is particularly to direct his 
attention and cares ; -and, of the means he is to employ 
to attain these objects. And though, aAer all that he 
may thus have learned, his success may be far short of 
his hopes, he will, yet, to the extent to which bis influ^ 
ence shall be felt, and to which the individual shall be 
brought to cooperate with him, have the satisfaction to 
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know that he is working (or a radical, and a permanent 
reformation. 

1 would state another principle which is constantly to 
be cherished and maintained in this ministry. I mean, 
that we should be careful to carry into it a deep feel- 
ing of respect for the actual rights and capacities of the 
individual mind. I do not indeed suppose that this prin- 
ciple is of greater importance here, than in any other 
department of the christian ministry. But here, more 
easily perhaps than in the ministry of our churches, we 
may lose sight of it. What, indeed, it may be asked by 
some, arc the rights, which belong to a condition of ig- 
norance, and dependence, and degradation, and sin ? 
And, what is the redpect which is due to him, who 
has no respect for himself.' I reply, that the capacities 
and rights of an immortal nature, of a being who must 
account for himself to God, and in whom the objects of 
the gospel of Christ can be accomplished only by his 
own free choice of truth, and virtue, and duty, have the 
highest claims to the respect of a religious teacher, even 
in the most wayward and debased of our fellow men. 
For how is it, but through his capacities and rights of 
thought and understanding, of judgment and affection, 
of choice and of will, that any one is, or can be, a' sub- 
ject ofthe moral government of God, and accountable to 
hiih ? It is a new world of interests, and as distinct a 
^urso of action, into which we are brought in our in- 
tercourse with our fellow-beings, by christian sentiments 
on this single subject respecting them. Our own use of 
these rights, and our improvement of these capacities, 
may, perhaps, have raised us, in our moral condition, 
above some poor, degraded fellow-beings, even more 
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than we are raised above them by the circuiQStaoce* 
of our outward condition. But enfeebled as these pow* 
era may be in tbeui, and perverted, and corrupted, thej 
are not wholly lost ; for if they were, the individualf 
would not be proper subjects of the christian ministry, 
A man may be regardless of his capacities and righti, 
and unconscious of their importance and worth, and of 
the responsibility which they bring upon him ; and i| 
may even be the high office of the minister into who0e 
charge he may fall, to reveal this individual to himself. 
And what an exalted ministry is that, in which we are 
called to bring home to any soul a conception which il 
never had, of the capacities with which God has endow- 
ed it ; of the certainty, which has been unfelt, of an im* 
mortal existence ; and of the necessary connexion of 
human happiness, and misery, with its freely formed 
habits, and its chosen moral condition ! And does God 
himself, — I ask with reverence, — act upon the human 
mind, or heart, for its conversion, or restoration, inde* 
pendent ly of the free exercise of those capacities, by 
which he has constituted us moral and accountable 
agents ? How then shall man be made an instrument of 
the salvation of his fallen brother, if he respect not in him 
those powers and rights, which are the essential con- 
stituents of the soul that is to be redeemed ? Is it still 
asked, how may we aid the poor manacled and fettered 
spirit, to regain its freedom ? How may we awaken in 
him a sense, and fasten upon him a conviction, of the 
greatness and excellence of the capacities which he has 
given over to sin ? How shall we teach him, and help 
him to feel, that he has power, and that he must use it, 
to return to God ; and that if he will seek, because he 
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truly wants it, Grod will not withhold the assistance he 
needs to break his chains and to recover his liberty ? 
I can only answer, that, as far as human agency may be 
effectual in this work, he, I believe, will possess the 
best light, and will labor with the best success, who, 
under the guiding influence of the instructions and exam- 
ple of our Lord, shall always, and in everything, most 
carefully maintain the respect which is due to these 
capacities and essential principles of human nature, 
which our heavenly Father himself respects in all his 
dealings with man as a moral being. And he, I think, 
will most faithfully regard these capacities and princi- 
ples of our common nature in others, who is most strong- 
ly impressed with their importance and worth in himself, 
and with his own accountablencss for the use which he 
shall make of them. If any one have not a conscious- 
ness in what consists the essential worth of the rights 
and powers of his own moral, accountable and immor- 
tal nature, I know of no rules which aid him in awaken- 
ing this consciousness in the soul of another. 

It is another principle, which should never be for- 
gotten in this ministry, that human nature, — or, to 
speak more definitely, a fellow sinner, — is never to be 
given up, as if he were either beyond the pale of God's 
mercy, or of human hope, and chat ity, and labor. I 
give a prominence also to this principle, because in this 
ministry, far more than we should be in that of our 
churches, we are called (o a frequent and intimate cono- 
munication with obdurate, and reckless offi^nders ; and 
because here, therefore, unless we are strongly impress- 
ed with it, we shall not only find our own energies daily 
enfeebled by new discouragements, but we shall be dis- 
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regarding one of the highest, and most glorious of the 
objects of Christianitj, and of the ministry it has insti- 
tuted, the salvation of tke lost. Here, it may be, that 
from day to day we sliali be brought into the society of 
the confirmedly intemperate, into whose very bones 
and marrow, and every tliought and affection, the chains 
of tho appetite which has enslaved them seem not only 
to have grown, but to have become identical with the 
very principle of their existence. But are they, there- 
fore, to be overlooked, as no longer subjects of the 
moral government of Grod ? Even if all expedients 
which have yet been tried shall have failed, are there 
no new expedients which christian benevolence can de- 
vise (or their recovery ? Would he who came to seek 
and to save that which was lost, pass them uncared for, 
while God continues to them any use of their reasonins 
powers, or while any principles of their moral nature 
are still living in their hearts ? Here, too, we shall 
meet the equally perverted, who have reasoned them- 
selves, as far as they could, out of all principle, and 
into a justification of every sin, to which passion may 
prompt, or desperation may drive them. And here 
must be met those, who have fallen into that deepest of 
the abysses of human iniquity, that foulest and most 
corrupting of sins, that sin which extends the deepest 
and deadliest of moral poisons into the soul, and of all 
sins seems most completely to deprave and deaden 
every faculty of the moral nature ; I mean, the sin of 
licentiousness ; of profligacy. But, is even the pro- 
fligate to be given up ? I have seen the human soul, 
and have been called to minister to it, in some at least 
of the most painful varieties of debasement into which 
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it is brought by Tiolations of coosciencey and of God's 
will. And I have seen, that, even where the moral 
nature seemed to be dead, utterly dead, it is very possi- 
ble, by feeling long and patiently about the heart, that 
some pulsation may be found there to indicate, or even 
to prove, that the principle of moral life, and the capac- 
ity of moral feeling, are not, in truth, wholly extinct. 
While God, then, shall continue life, shall we not con- 
tinue our efforts, and our prayers, as the ministers of 
his mercy ? Besides, even if, in regard to many, we 
must, to carry out the rule that human nature is never 
to be given up, hope against hope, and labor without 
making even the smallest apparent progress, still, if we 
shall persevere, some occasion may be given in the 
providence of God, in which a way will be opened for 
us that we thought not of ; and in which a success, to 
call forth our eternal gratitude and praise, will follow 
our cares, our prayers, and our exertions. Would, in- 
deed, that I had a warning voice, by which I could 
carry home to every soul, especially of the young, a 
CjDnviction of the extent and fearfulness of the desola- 
tions to which the human soul may be, and is brought, 
by abandonment to intemperance, to falsehood and dis- 
honesty, or to a life of profligacy ! I can hardly con- 
ceive oT the degradation, and the misery, which I have 
not witnessed, as the consequences and the wages of 
these sins. And I have seen many, very many, who, 
having resisted all reasonings, and all persuasions, have 
gone, — into eternity, moral suicides, to stand before 
their Judge in the fulness of their unrepented. sins. 
But I would still repeat, let human nature, let a fellow 
sinner never be given up. Let a minister of Christ 
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never be weary, and never discouraged with a trans- 
gressor, even though all the world beside should forsake, 
and give him up as hopeless. 1 have seen that there 
may be at least an apparently real restoration, even in 
a case apparently as desperate as any one to which the 
moral nature may be brought ; ahd I have seen those 
recovered to temperance, and faithfully maintaining it, 
who were once broken down, were the scourge and 
misery of their families, and were threatened with 
premature death, by their habitual and lawless excesses. 
To God, then, let us look in every step of our way, 
seeking his guidance and aid ; remembering our own 
dependence on mercy, and exercising the mercy, which, 
could we imagine ourselves to be in the condition of 
our fallen brother, we could wish should then be ex- 
tended to ourselves. This is plainly the rule of the 
gospel, and it should never be forgotten by a minister of 
the poor. 

I might state other principles, which have, I think, a 
peculiar bearing upon this ministry. But I forbear. 
I must however observe, that I do not forget that here, 
at least as much as in any other department of the ad- 
ministration of our religion, we need the light and pow- 
er which God only can communicate ; the influences of 
his spirit ; and that here, too, if any one is an instru- 
ment of good to a fellow-being, to God we are to as- 
cribe the success, and to him we are to render the 
glory. I know not, indeed, the sphere of human action, 
in which human need of divine aid is more impressively 
taught, than in the services of this ministry. Strange- 
ly constituted must be that mind, which, amidst the 
Bpecta^es that are here daily witnessed, at once of 
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hsmaD weakness, and exposure, find want, and snf- 
ieting, and of the power of haman propensities and 
habits, and amidst the embarrassments and trials which 
are here daily to be met, shall not often and strongly 
feel its personal insafficiency for the objects, for the 
attainment of which the gospel yet calls for human in- 
terest, and sympathy, and cooperation. But, blessed 
be God, this very gospel assures us, that he will not 
withhold his holy spirit from those who ask him for it. 
This is the first and the last, the beginning and the end, 
of the encouragements to this ministry ; nor can I 
conceive that any one who should attempt this service, 
independently of this divine aid, would long obtain the 
remunerations of his work, which would induce him to 
continue in it. 

But while I plead for a special ministry for the poor, 
I am fully aware that our religion knows of no substi- 
tute, and that its believers should not think of proposing 
any, for that extended and personal connexion between 
the wise and the ignorant, the rich and the poor, the 
virtuous and the vicious, at which our Lord aims in the 
sentiment addressed to them without discrimination. All 
ye are brethren. No one, indeed, I think, who has 
watched the operations of this ministry, can doubt 
whether it have done much in our city, to quicken and 
extend a sense of the relations into which Christianity 
would bring the classes oi society with each other. 
And let me here observe, that something will gIso I 
hope, be done in this cause by the publication of De- 
gerando's ^ Visitor of the Poor.' I commend this work 
to the readers of my Reports, in the belief that it is 
suited to do much to make the service to whidi it calk 
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its readers profitable at once to those who may engage 
in it, and to those to whom this serrice may be extended. 

The past winter, it will be remembered, was one of 
unusual severity. It was also a season of unusual sick- 
ness. But although there was a proportionably unusaal 
demand for fuel, and although its price was one third 
higher than in several preceding winters, there jet 
was not, I think, any unusual suffering among the poor, 
from a want of the means of warmth and comfort. The 
cold weather of the winter began very early, and pub- 
lic sympathy with the suffering was strongly excited 
among us. The rich were liberal in their contributions 
for the necessitous, and the distributors of their bounty 
were faithful in the appropriation of it Much moral 
evil, I believe, was thus prevented, and much moral, as 
well as physical good, was promoted. There are, with- 
out doubt, cases of an unwise and injurious distribution 
of alms among us. But I believe there is as little 
ground for complaint, or for apprehension on this sub^ 
ject, in our city, as in any city of equal numbers in our 
country, or in the world. 

Of my own services, during the last six months, I can 
only say, that I have endeavored to do what I could. 
At the close of the last December I was taken from my 
work by a dangerous illness, which confined me to my 
house for five weeks ; and 1 have recently been absent 
from the city for eight days. My visits, therefore, for 
the last half year, have been but thirteen hundred and 
twentyone, and these have been divided between four 
hundred and fifteen families. I have been obliged also, 
from inability to preach, wholly to relinquish the ser- 
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vices of the chapel. A recurrence to this last circum- 
stancey and to the fact^ that twice, during the last year, 
I have been admonished by sudden and severe illness of 
the tenure by which I hold my life in this world, con- 
strains me to urge again my strong desire, that some 
one should take my place in this ministry, to whom I 
may act as an assistant from house to house, and on 
whom may devolve the whole duties of the chapel. 
Not only would my life be rendered far happier, could 
I pass the remnant of it in this relation with one who 
CQuld bear the full heat and burden of tlie day, but with 
far greater happiness should I then look to its close. 
^ But all is in His hands, whose praise we seek.^ Six, 
' besides myself, are now employed wholly as ministers of 
the poor in this city ; and, not less active than either of 
as in this field of duty, is Mr Taylor, the seamen's 
preacher and friend. We have good reason therefore 
to believe, that this ministry w.llbe one of our perma- 
nent institutions. It has conduced to very great good ; 
and, if fit instruments shall be obtained for it, and it 
shall be wisely conducted, it will never want either pub- 
lic approbation, or patronage. May the Lord of the 
harvest raise up for us, and send forth, new, and more 
efficient laborers, into this department of his harvest ! 

Respectfully, 

Joseph Tuceerman. 
Boston, Mat 5, 1832. 
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SEVENTH ANNIVERSARY. 



The American Unitarian Association celebrated their 
seventh anniversary on Tuesday evening, May 29, 1832. 
The meeting for business was held in the Berry-street 
Vestry, at half past six o'clock, the President, Dr Ban- 
croft, in the chair. 

The record of the last anniversary was read. The 
Treasurer's Statement of the Receipts and Expenditures 
of the past year was then read and accepted. 



Boston, May 29, 1832. 

To the Executive Committee of the ) 
^American Unitarian Association. y 

Gentlemen — I herewith present my Annual Account 
as Treasurer of the Association, with a statement of the 
Receipts and Expenditures' from May 24, 1831, to this 
dale. 

Of the amount in the Treasury $273,38 is an unex- 
pended balance of the fund for the support of the Do- 
mestic Mission, under the care of the Rev. Dr Tuckerman, 
and $176,33 belongs to the funds of the Association. 
I am, very respectfully. 

Your obedient servant, 

Henrz Rice. 
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Statement of Receipts aud Exfendituees of the 

American Unitarian Association, from 

Mat 24, 1831, to Mat 29, 1832. 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance iathe TrMSuy Maf 94, 1831, - - $729 78 
From Annaal Subscribers, - - - 321 
" two Life « ... 60 

'< Auxiliary Associations, - - 1199 43 
PoMitiftWfj ------ 2868 

For sales of Tracts, - - - - 808 41 

Subscriptions and Donations for the support 
of a Minister at Large in the city of 

Boston, 573 50* 

From Boston Sunday School Society, 

amount loaned in Feltroary and Mai^h, 

1889, ...... 300 

Interest allowed by the Tceasisrer, - 39 64 

3330 66 

$4060 44 



* This amount was received from 




The Ladies of Federal Street Church, 
'' of New South « 
« of Brattle Street *« 
«« of West ** 
" of First «' 
A Friend in Lowell, 


$188 
173 50 
100 
- ' 71 

3d 

2 



$573 50 

P. S. After the above account was examined by the Auditors, 
the following sums were received for the support of the- Domestic 
Mission, being subscriptions for the last year; and will iqppear in 
the next annual account. 
From the Ladies of Kiug's Chapel Society, - - $100 
« «< the Twelfth CongregatioBal Church, 50 

« « Purchase Street " 48 50 

$198 50 
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EXPENDITURES. 

Donation to the Unitarian Society in Parm- 

ington, Me., - - - 25 

" to the First Ecclesiastical Society 

in Brooklyn, Conn., - _ 50 
Paid Rev. Seth E. Winslow, for preaching 

in Vermont, - - - - 50 

'* do. do. in Maine, - - 100 

" Rev. William L. Stearns, for preach- 
in Penobscot County, Me., - 30 
Mr Francis Cunningham, for preach- 
ing in Hartford, Conn., - - 20 
Rev. Addison Brown, for preaching 

inTroy, N. y., - - . 50 

Rev. Isaac B. Pierce, for preaching 

in Trenton, N. Y. - - - 22 
Rev. Andrew Bigelow, for services 
and expenses as Agent of the As- 
sociation, ----- 80 
For printing and binding Tracts, and 

for Paper, - - - - 2036 65 
sundry Incidental Expenses, as per 

account current, - - - 44^08 

Gray & Bowen, one year's salary as 
General Agents, - - - 300 

** Rev. Dr Tuckerman, one year's sal- 
ary, as Minister at Large in the 
city of Boston, $600 ; additional 
grant, $200, - - - - 800 

3,610 73 

$449 71 
Henrt Rice, Threasurer. ' 



Boston, May 29, 1832. 
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Boston, Mat 28, 18S2. The undersigned have examined 
the foregoing accounts, and £nd them correctly cast and 
properly vouched, and that the halance no^ in the hands of 
the Treasurer is four hundred and fortynine dollars and 
seventyone cents. 

(Signed) Hakrison Grat, > >, ,. 

Thomas Tarbeli^ \ •^"<'**^*- 



Rev. George Putnam, of Roxbury, and Rev. Ho- 
ratio Alger, of Chelsea, were appointed to collect and 
count the votes. The Officers of the past year were re- 
elected, with the addition of Hon. William Sullivan, 
chosen one of the Vice Presidents. [The list of Officers 
will be found in the Appendix.] 

The Association then adjoi|rned to meet in the Con- 
gregational Church in Federal-street. 

Tho public meeting in the church was opened at seven 
o'clock. After a voluntary on the organ, prayers were 
offered by Rev. Dr Harris, of Dorchester. The Report 
of the Domestic Secretary was then read. 
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SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT 

or THE 

AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 

ON DOMESTIC AFFAIRS. 



The Executive Committee of the American Unitienrian 
Association, in presenting their Seventh Annaal Report, 
would, with devout gratitude, recognise the hand of a kind 
Providence in the unusual measure of success which has 
attended their labors during the past year ; a year, it will 
be remembered, of great commotion and excitement as 
well in the religious as the political world. They proceed 
to give some account of these labors, which they trust will 
show that this extraordinary religious excitement has 
been met by a corresponding zeal and activity on the part 
of this Association ; and that it has done something, more 
we think than in any previous year, to diffuse just and 
scriptural views of religion, and to sow through the land 
the seeds of an enlightened piety ,« an enlarged charity, 
and an exalted and generous virtue. 

The most efficient and useful instrument of the Associ- 
ation, thus far, has been the publication of Tracts explain- 
ing the views and urging the principles of pure Christianity. 
At the time when this Association was formed, in the year 
1825, there were but few plain and popular expositipns of 
our distinctive opinions. There were, it is true, several 
admirable vindications of the Unitarian faith, in which its 
claims were set forth with great power and learning ; but 
they were large, expensive, and rare, and consequently 
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did not obtain that wide and general circulation which 
they deserved. Other smaller treatises, whose titles we 
need not specify, were more brief and cheap, and easily 
obtained ; but then they labored under the defect of not 
being perfectly level and obvious to common minds. 
Written as they were by •professed scholars and 'theolo- 
gians, they seemed to imply and require in the reader a 
familiarity with the general history and argument of the 
controversy, which none but they who have made it their 
particular study, can be supposed to possess. They were 
admirably adapted to thinking, intelligent, well-informed 
minds ; but were not sufficiently plain and elementary for 
the unlearned and humble inquirer. Considering the 
persons for whom they were designed, they were perfect 
in their kind, calm, lucid, logical. But to the mass of the 
people, to those who were asking. May we know what 
this new doctrine whereof thou speakest is ? they were 
not acceptable. They shot over their heads, instead of 
striking at their understandings and their hearts. Tracts 
of a different character were needed — certainly not less 
able, nor written by inferior minds — but more simple, 
and earnest, coming directly to the point, and throwing 
light upon the dark and dubious topics of controversial 
theology. A class of writings was wanted, which, deriv- 
ing their arguments for Unitarian Christianity from the 
Bible, should show its harmony with reason, and establish 
its authority by evidence so plain that every one could 
comprehend it, so close that no one could evade it, and 
withal set forth in language so persuasive, and in a manner 
so devout and fervent, that prejudice might be disarmed, 
and the favor^even of opposers be conciliated. 

This, every one will allow, was a difficult and delicate 
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task, not to be accomplished mstantaneously, but by |>a» 
tient and perseveriiig effort. The Executive Committee 
of this Association, convinced of tbe importance and ne- 
cessity of the work, have for seven years been laboring 
to effect it. They have done all in their power to procure 
to be written and circulated through the country, tracts 
of the character above described. And though they are 
fully sensible of the deficiencies and chasms which yet 
reoDiain to be filled up in this department, yet they fe^ 
that they may congratulate tbe Association on the many 
excellent pamphlets both doctrinal and practical, being 
Q& in number, which have been printed under its sanction. 

It win be seen byjooking at the catalogue of these 
tracts, appended to this Report, that there is a good va- 
riety in their subjects. A prominent object, of course, 
was to vindicate and recommend the neglected doctrine 
of the simple unity of God ; and accordingly we find a 
good proportion of the tracts bearing directly on that point 
Others are designed to relieve the moral character of the 
Deity from the unjust reproaches cast upon it by the pop- 
ular theology ; and others i^ain, are on the important topics 
of mtan's nature and moral condition. It will be seen, 
too, that the evidences of our common faith, the criticii^a 
of the New Testament, the ordinances of the gospel, the 
nature of true religion, with its various graces, duties and 
virtues, have not been forgotten or omitted in Uiis compre^ 
hensive plan. 

Since the last Anniversary 13 new tracts have been 
printed, 12 of the first series, and 1 of the second, amounting 
to 47,000 copies. Within the same period 34 tracts have 
been reprinted, amounting to 80,000 copies ; making a total 
of 127,000 copies printed within the last twelve months, and 
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more than three millions of pages. The whole nnmher 
of copies printed the year previous was 72,500, thus show- 
ing an increase during the past year of 54,500. For 
these tracts there has been an unexampled and constantly 
increasing demand from all parts of the country. The 
account of the General Agents shows that, without includ- 
ing the supply of the Auxiliaries, tracts have been sold to 
the amount of $806,41. The copies now remaining on 
the shelves will be soon taken up by the numerous Aux- 
iliaries recently formed or now in the course of formation. 
These tracts have not been distributed solely in Massa- 
chusetts or New England. They have gone all over the 
land, from Eastport to New Orleans and the extremest 
West, and we trust have shed light into many a darkened 
and doubting mind, and imparted peace and comfort to 
many an anxious and desponding heart. 

Some persons, we are aware, are disposed to regard 
the printing and distribution of tracts as a small business, 
an insignificant affair — as a measure that promises little 
good, and can produce but little effect. Your Committee, 
after the experience which seven years have afforded 
them, have come to a different conclusion, and are satis- 
fied that great good may be done, and has been done in 
this way. It should be remembered, that in many places 
these tracts furnish the only medium by which individu- 
als can become acquainted with what we deem correct 
views of religion. This is particularly the case in the 
newJy and thinly settled parts of the country, but it is true, 
in a degree, of the country universally. Throughout the 
land a spirit of religious inquiry has recently been awak- 
ened, such as never existed before. Everywhere, scattered 
individuals, dissatisfied with the doctrines of the prevalent 
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theology, are asking for a purer and better faith. How 
shall they obtain it ? They cannot hear it proclaimed from 
the lips of the living teacher. They are not sufficiently 
numerous or strong to maintain a preacher, nor are there 
at present Unitarian ministers enough to supply the vast 
and growing wants of the country. What, then, shall they 
do ? They must read. The printed tract must take the 
place of the living teacher. These little, silent, unpretend- 
ing messengers of truth must bedespatched to the remotest 
parts of our country ; they must go abroad over the whole 
face of the land, traverse river and valley, and bear the glad 
tidings of good to the scattered dwellers beyond the moun- 
tains, to enlighten their minds, to warm and invigorMe their 
piety, to cheer and gladden their hearts. The new set- 
tler may read them to his family in his log house on the 
Sabbath, when he is far beyond the sound of the church- 
going bell, and is debarred from the privilege of walking in 
company to the house of God with those who keep holy 
time, and worshipping the Lord in the beauty of holiness. 
A very efficient auxiliary to this Association in the cir- 
culation of its tracts has been found in the ' Unitarian Book 
and Pamphlet Society,' which was formed in this city in 
the year 1827 for the gratuitous distribution of Unitafrian 
publications of an approved character. For five years it 
has gone on silently and unobtrusively in its good work, 
not forcing its tracts impertinently upon any one, but 
keeping its Depository well stored at all times for any who 
may wish to receive them. As might be expected, the 
calls upon it are frequent, and the Society has been gra- 
dually enlarging its resources, and extending its opera- 
tions. During the last year it has distributed pamphlets 
to the amount of $115,85, and 4000 in number. The 
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wh(Je number of tracts purchased and distributed since 
its formation is 25,000, the cost of which has been between 
6 and 900 dollars. The number of its members is now 
150, principally young men. It ought to be much laxger, 
and as the term of membership is a subscription of but one 
dollar, we recommend to the friends of religious truth to 
enrol their names on its list of subscribers. It behooves 
us all, in this and in every other fair and honorable way, to 
be ready to distribute, willing to communicate of the good 
word of faith, ' the truth as it is in Jesus.' 

The ministry at large for the poor of Boston, established 
under the direction of the Executive Committee, and sup- 
ported by the annual subscriptions of ladies belonging to 
the several Unitarian congregEtions in the city, has been 
found during the past, as well as in previous years, to be 
a great blessing to those for whose moral and spiritual 
improvement it was instituted ; and it has in various inci- 
dental ways proved the instrument of much good. The 
Semiannual Reports of Dr Tuckerman have not <mly 
attracted unusual attention in this community to the 
general subject of pauperism, and impressed a deep sense 
of the religious wants of the poor, and of the duties of the 
more favored classes in relation to them, but have led to 
the adoption of specific measures in reference to that very 
important and interesting class, the exposed children and 
youth of the city. It is gratifying also to learn that the 
success of this experiment in preaching the gospel to the 
poor has excited considerable interest elsewhere, and in 
some places led to the adoption of a similar plan for 
their religious instruction.* 

* The reader is referred to the Report ot the Foreign Secretary for 
an account of the appointment of a City Missionary in London. 
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In the city of New York, an attempt has been made 
by one of the Unitarian ministers to excite an interest in 
this subject. By his influence the eight Reports of Dr 
Tuckerman have been reprinted, and circulated gratis. 
No movement however has yet been made to establish a 
minister at large. It is confidently hoped that ere long 
the apathy of that great city will be disturbed, a city 
where such a ministry as this is peculiarly needed, and 
where, if entrusted to proper hands, it would be productive 
of the most beneficial results. 

In his last Report, which has just issued from the 
press, Dr Tuckerman states that during the last half 
year his visits have been 1321, which have been divided 
among 415 families. * Six, besides myself,' he tells us, 
* are now employed wholly as ministers of the poor in this 
city ; and not less active than either of us in this field of 
duty, is Mr Taylor, the seamen's preacher and friend. 
We have good reason therefore to believe that this minis- 
try will be one of our permanent institutions. It has con- 
duced to very great good ; and if fit instruments shall be 
obtained for it, and it shall be wisely conducted, it will 
never want either public approbation or patronage.' 

During the past year some small appropriations have 
been made for the support of Unitarian preaching in 
Maine, Connecticut, and New York. A much larger 
sum might have been advantageously expended, had it 
been at the disposal of the Committee. Numerous ap- 
plications have been made for ministers which, from the 
low state of the funds, have been reluctantly declined. 
It is hoped that in the course of another year the As- 
sociation may be supplied with the means of sending 
forth more living teachers. The few whorki we have em- 
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ployed have labored principally in the state of Maine, 
which now seems to be fully prepared ibr the reception 
of correct views of religion. To adopt the language of 
a correspondent, ' The wants of this region are great 
The call is urgent. They want to hear — they want to 
read. There is a great desire to hear our views. An 
impression may be produced by a single discourse ; but 
tracts are necessary to continue and carry on the good 
work. The time, I trust, is not far distant, when societies 
will be springing up all through this region.' It deserves 
to be mentioned in this connexion that the Unitarian 
Monitor, published once a fortnight at Dover, N. H. has 
contributed much to diffuse just religious principles 
through the states of Maine, Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire. 

In Connecticut, too, where truth has had to contend 
with long-established and deep-rooted prejudices, the 
prospect is every day becoming more encouraging. 
Meetings recently held in several places in that state for 
the free and full discussion of disputed opinions, have 
excited a spirit of inquiry, and it is expected will be follow- 
ed by the happiest results. A new paper, entitled the 
Christian Monitor, lately established at ' Brooklyn, and 
edited by the Rev. Mr May, promises to be an elBicient 
instrument in the cause of truth and righteousness. In 
Newport, Rhode Island, the simple and rational views of 
pure Christianity were inculcated last summer, in the 
second Congregational church by the Rev. Dr Channing ; 
and more recently a Unitarian Society has been formed 
at Fall River, on the borders of the same state. In 
Brattleboro', Vermont, the brethren who hold the like 
precious faith with us, have erected a-church during the 
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past year, and invited a pastor, who will be ordained in 
the course of the next month. 

The scattered churches that hold the simple doctrine 
of Evangelical Unitarianism in the more remote parts of 
the country have been growing in numbers, and we trust 
in grace and godliness, during the last year. The church 
in Augusta, Georgia, after a year's suspension of his lafa^s, 
enjoys once more the presence and services of its pastor. 
In the region of the great West, that land of plenty and 
of promise, the state of things is encouraging. At Cin- 
cinnati and Louisville, two of the most important points 
in that section of the country, we now have societies and 
churches ; and the Rev. Messrs Parkman and Walker 
are now on a tour to the West, for the purpose of or- 
daining a minister at the former place and dedicating a 
meeting-house at the latter. In Pennsylvania, besides 
the flourishing church in Philadelphia, the towns of Pitts- 
burg, Meadville, and Northumberland, have enjoyed the 
stated services of Unitarian preachers throughout tb^ 
year. A very valuable publication, entitled the Unitarian 
Essayist, is issued periodically at Meadtille. In the 
state of New York, new societies have been formed at 
Buffalo and Troy, the former of which is now building a 
church. The new society at Fishkill, on the North river, 
has been supplied with Unitarian preaching. The society 
in Ogdensburg, has been prospered beyond all expecta- 
tion ; they have engaged a minister for the coming year, 
and propose, if they obtain some assistance from abroad, 
to proceed to the erection of a meeting-house. 

The attention of your Committee has frequently been 
called to the western part of the state of New York. They 
have been led to regard it as one of the best fields for the 
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introduction and diffusion of pure Christianity ; and noth- 
ing but the want of funds has prevented them from sending 
preachers into that region. In confirmation of their views 
and impressions they beg leave to quote from a Report 
made to them by a person in their service, who visited 
that state during the last fall. ' The result of my observa- 
tioiis/ he says, and of the information I have been able 
to collect, is that the whole of the western part of the state 
of New York is a promising field for the labors of Unita- 
rian missionaries. The present, too, is of all others, the 
most favorable time to enter upon it. The revival that 
has gone through the country, has eminently prepared the 
way. The awakened attention of the multitude, unless 
it can be directed to something rational, consistent and 
solid, will subside into a disregard to all religion. Under 
these circumstances let faithful and affectionate teachers 
be sent to them, who shall look them up, and kindly take 
them by the hand, and show them from the Bible what is 
honorable to God ; what is adapted to the powers, the 
hopes, the destinies of their own nature ; what is rational, 
what is conducive to virtue, and what will abide the trial 
of the judgment. To such teachers they will listen ; and 
such teachers will soon find a];ound them those who 
will support them, and provide them houses of worship, 
and hold up their hands, and comfort their hearts, while 
ministering in them. In my opinion there is now a fair 
demand for ten or twelve missionaries in the western part 
of the state of New York. In the same of the towns and 
counties and districts above mentioned, permit me to so- 
licit in their behalf this number of preachers, with commis- 
sions from the American Unitarian Association, and ac- 
countable to them«' 
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For some time past your Committee has been painfully 
impressed with the apprehension that this Association 
was not accomplishing all the good which it might and 
ought to accomplish ; that it was not exerting that 
wide and powerful influence to which, from its name and 
the character of its members it was fairly entitled. It 
was thought that the time had come when it should act 
more efficiently and extensively ; — that our prominent 
situation in the religious world, our superior advantages, 
the rapid growth of the country, the peculiar state of the 
times, the progress of infidelity, and the prevalence of 
fanaticism, all demanded that the Unitarians of America 
should do more than they had ever yet done to make their 
sentiments, known, and to diffuse more widely the princi- 
ples of a faith which needs only to be known, in order to 
be embraced, venerated and loved. Acting from these 
convictions the Committee resolved to call a special meet- 
ing for the purpose of bringing forward and enforcing 
the above considerations, and of consulting whether any, 
and if any, what additional exertions in behalf of Unita- 
rian Christianity are required at the present time. 

•This meeting was held on the evening of the 19th of 
last March at the Athenaeum in this city. The Legisla- 
ture being then in session a large and respectable assem- 
bly of gentlemen from various parts of the Common- 
wealth was convened. The views and considerations 
above mentioned were presented by one of the Executive 
Committee, who offered two resolutions, to this effect; 
first, that there is a call upon this Association for increas- 
ed exertions ; secondly, that something should be done to 
secure the appointment of a permanent- Agent. 

These resolutions led to a very spirited discussion, in 
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which the progress and present state, the prospects and 
claims of Unitarian Christianity were set forth with 
great clearness and power. There seemed to be but one 
feeling pervading the assembly, and that was that some- 
thing might be done, and should be done, to advance the 
great and good cause in which we are engaged — the 
cause of christian truth and christian virtue. The first 
resolution was adopted unanimously and the second was 
referred to a select Committee, consisting of the Execu- 
tive Committee and three other gentlemen, to take the 
whole subject into consideration, and report at an ad- 
journed meeting. 

At the adjourned meeting held on the evening of Fri- 
day, the 23d of March, at the same place, the Committee 
made their report, the substance of which was this ; first^ 
that it is expedient that every Unitarian Society in the 
country should be immediately requested by a Circular 
to form an Auxiliary Association, and report their pro- 
ceedings before the present Anniversary ; secondly, that 
measures be taken to secure the' appointment, and pro- 
vide for the support of a permanent Agent, of high intel- 
lectual and moral qualifications, whose time and talents 
shall be devoted to the service of the Association. 

In the discharge of the duty thus imposed on them the 
Committee immediately issued the Circular ; and it now 
affords them great pleasure to state that it has almost uni- 
versally been favorably received, and in very . numerous 
instances been promptly and effectively complied with. 
The success of the measure has exceeded the expectations 
of the Committee, and given them new confidence in the 
spirit and energy of the friends of Liberal Christianity. 
In order to forward and expedite the business, it was 
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deemed advisable to employ temporary agents for the 
purpose of visiting particular places, and aiding in the 
formation of Auxiliaries. Two such agents were ap- 
pointed, only one of whom however accepted the appoint- 
ment. The Rev. Andrew Bigelow, of Medford, has for 
the last five weeks been acting in this capacity, and has 
manifested an activity and perseverance that entitle him 
to the thanks of the Association. In three successive 
journeys, he visited 54 towns, in almost a)l of which he 
established Auxiliaries, or formed a nucleus around which 
they may hereafter be gathered. By means of the Cir- 
cular and the labors of the Agent 58 new Auxiliaries have 
been formed. From 46 of these official reports have been 
received, and it is believed that there are many more 
of which no account has yet reached us. 

The Executive Committee feel greatly encouraged by 
the promptitude and cordiality with which their proposal 
was met ; and while they feel grateful to those ministers 
and congregations who have thus come forward to 
strengthen their hands and encourage their hearts, they 
ask leave to express the hope that the good work will go 
on, and that an efficient Auxiliary may ere long be estab« 
lished in every one of those societies which have not yet 
moved in the matter. This is the only mode by which 
funds can 'be obtained -to render the institution exten- 
sively useful. They would beg permission to suggest 
thut those who can afford it, should not limit their 'sub- 
scription to the mere minimum of one dollar. It should be 
remembered that a very large portion of the subscription 
money is returned in the shape of tracts, and that the list of 
subscribers atone dollar each must be very large, with that 
deduction, to produce anything considerable. There are 
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many doabtless among us who might easily contribute 5, 
10 or 20 dollars annually to the funds of this Association. 
They would also remind the members that by paying 30 
dollars at once they may become members for life. The 
ministers of many of our churches have been constituted 
life^members by the ladies of their congregations, and 
were this custom universally followed, a very important 
addition might be made to our funds. 

The other great object contemplated by the Commit- 
tee, was the appointment and support of a permanent 
Agent. This has now become almost indispensable. 
The operations of the Association are so great and va- 
rious as to demand the whole time and the unintermitted 
attention and care of a superintendent. Your Commit- 
tee conceive that the officer in question should be a man 
of the highest intellectual and moral qualifications, one 
that would command respect everywhere by his talents 
and worth, and unite sound judgment and discretion 
with an earnest and fervid zeal in the cause of truth and 
righteousness. Such a man they believe would do great 
good. He might visit occasionally all parts of our Zion, 
' confirming the bhurches, and strengthening the things 
which remain and that are ready to die.' His personal 
character and talents might do much for the advancement 
of christian truth and holiness. In many places, especial- 
ly in the more remote and retired districts, the mere pres- 
ence of such a man, the authorized agent of this Asso* 
ciation, his very countenance and voice, would be hailed 
as a cheering and blessed thing. We trust that ere long 
the funds of the Association will be so increased as to 
enable your Committee to command the services of what- 
ever man among us is the best qualified for the office, and 
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to pay him a salary equal to that paid in any of our 
churches. We want the very best man that can be found, 
and in order to obtain him, we must have the means to 
support him. 

During the past year several of the Auxiliaries of this 
Association have held public meetings to excite one 
another to new efforts in the promotion of pure and un- 
defiled religion. Meetings of this kind have been held at 
Hingham, Cambridge, Danvers, Providence, and Wor- 
cester. The Auxitiaries in the two last places have resolv- 
ed to hold semi-annual meetings, and the Providence 
Auxiliary has printed the Report presented at its last 
meeting. Your Committee regard these public meetings 
of Auxiliaries as very usefiil, particularly in County 
towns and other large places. They serve to excite and 
keep alive an interest in the object ; and it has been 
found by experience that without something of the kind 
there is great danger that Auxiliaries will languish and 
die. These meetings will have a tendency to encourage 
the friends of religious freedom and pure Christianity to 
be faithful to themselves, and to the good cause, and to 
make them feel that it is a cause well worth any sacrifice 
which they may make. We trust that, as year afler year 
comes round, we shall find these meetings multiplying 
through the Commonwealth and through the country, and 
that they will form one of the most efficient means of 
awakening a greater interest in the objects of the Associ- 
ation. At all such meetings it is respectfully suggested 
that a collection be taken to replenish the treasury of the 
parent institution. 

It was observed in the beginning of this Report that 
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the pust year had been a season of great religious excite- 
ment. Tt is believed that this is true of the country gen- 
erally ; it has certainly been the case throughout New En- 
gland. Measures of a novel and extraordinary character 
have been resorted to, which seem to have been regarded 
by the people in many parts of the Commonwealth, (to use 
the language of Dr Chauncey,) as ' things of a bad and 
dangerous tendency ; ' and in several parishes they have 
manifested their disapprobation by dismissing their min- 
isters, and inviting among them the teachers of Unitarian 
Christianity. In illustration of the state of feeling that 
prevails in many parts of the country, we give the follow- 
ing extract of a letter lately received from an intelligent 
layman in the county of Worcester. 
. * In this region,' the writer observes, * a change of sen- 
timent is constantly taking place. Unitarian Christianity 
is rapidly increasing in this county. And it is increas- 
ing, too, not because there is an external pressure that 
forces public sentiment into an unnatural channel ; not 
because men flee to this out of hatred to Orthodoxy ; not 
because it is a choice of evils ; but because men begin to 
learn that Unitarianism is of itself a great good ; because 
it increases the happiness, the prosperity, the moral ex- 
cellence and elevation of the community ; more stili, be- 
cause men learn and feel that this faith prepares them 
more and better than any other, for the full enjoyment of 
a never-ending existence ; for heaven and Christ, and 
God. Men begin to feel that their minds may be eleva- 
ted, that their aspirations of praise may rise purely to 
the throne of the Omnipotent, that their affections may 
be purified, and that they can have right feelings towards 
their fellow-men and Christ and God, without passing 
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through that all-dissolving crucible, a modern revival. 
The protracted meetings the last season, have, in my 
humble judgment, done more for our fakh than we could 
have done in the same time by our most strenuous exer- 
tions.' 

From the review that has now been taken of the oper- 
ations of the Society during the past year, the Committee 
feel that they are authorized to congratulate its members 
on the present prosperous state of the institution, and 
upon the encouraging prospects before us. The unexam- 
pled demand for our publications, the success which has 
attended the late appeal to the Unitarian body, and the 
favorable disposition with which our views are regarded 
and received by the people not only in our Common- 
wealth, but throughout New England, and everywhere 
else where they are proclaimed — these are the facts which 
we would adduce as the grounds of our rejoicing. We 
rejoice then in these things. We rejoice in them not as 
showing the increase of a sect or party, but as indi-^ 
eating the prevalence and diffusion of higher and better 
views of religion. We do not rejoice as for the triumph 
of some novel doctrine. No, our faith is no new thing. 
It is as old as the gospel. We hold it to be the primitive 
faith, the very word of truth, that in the beginning was 
preached by Jesus. We holdjt to be ' the faith once de- 
livered to the saints ' — the faith of the Evangelists and 
the Apostles — the faith of the three first centuries — 
the faith that was sealed by the blood of martyrs and at- 
tested by the voice of ages. We avow and defend it not 
from a love of controversy, nor from an attachment to a 
distinctive name. We love our views of religion not be- 
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cause they are Unitarianism, but because they are Chris- 
tianity — Christianity in a simpler and purer form than can 
be found in any other system. We do not deny that oth- 
ers hold the truth — we trust they do — we believe they 
do. But then they hold it^ as we conceive, mixed with 
and adulterated by error ; and this error, so far as it is 
really comprehended and embraced, counteracts or neu- 
tralizes the effect of the truth. We love Unitarian 
Christianity, because it is ' a doctrine according to godli- 
ness ' — because it is eminently adapted to make men 
heavenly minded, spiritual and holy. We know that it 
is often represented as a system of bare negations. To 
us it is full of positive, cheering, life-giving truths. It 
makes men holy and happy here, and it prepares them 
for a blessed hereafter. We believe it on the authority 
of Scripture, and we believe it too ' for its very works' 
sake.' We love it for the good' it has done in the world. 
We thank God that it gives us joy and hope in believing, 
and speaks comfort and peace to our hearts. We cling 
to it, as our best sup|)ort in trial and affliction ; it is the 
anchor to our souls, sure and steadfast. We feel that 
all we can do in the vindication and diffusion of such a 
religion falls infinitely short of its worth and its claims. 
For all the proofs we have of its extension and triumph, 
we thank God, and give unto him the glory ; and in all 
the hopes we are permitted to cherish of its final and 
universal diffusion we ' rejoice, yea, and will rejoice.' 
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REPORT OF THB FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 

OF THS 

AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 

Mat 29, 1S32. 



As respects the condition and prospects of Unitarian 
Christianity beyond the borders 6f our own country, there 
are a few statements to be made, which although of no un- 
usual interest, are yet of a character to gratify those who 
are waiting for the improv-ement of the world and the tri- 
umph of truth. 

In Great Britain we have Ihe gratification of perceiv- 
ing that our friends pursue their good work with unabated 
zeal and a still improving spirit. We have been espe- 
cially made to rejoice in the success which has attended 
their efforts to establish a ministry in London on the mod- 
el of that of Dr Tuckerman in this city. The project has 
been warmly and eloquently advocated, — the necessary 
subscription liberally made — and the Rev. Mr Philp,, re- 
cently of Lincoln, has actually received thft appointment, 
and perhaps has already entered on his important and 
charitable labors.* 

We heartily congratulate our English friends on this 
event, and devoutly bid them God's speed ; and add to it 
the wish and prayer, that this cooperation in similar plans 

* While this Report is going through the press, we hav« the high 
satisfaction of learning not only that Mr Philp has actually en- 
tered on his duties in London, hut that a similar mission is about 
being commenced in Manchester ; to support which one individual 
of the Unitarian Society in Mosely Street, has offered between two 
and three hundred pounds a year. 
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of beneToIence may tend to draw more closely the bonds 
of brotherhood between us, aod to warm the hearts of all 
with a yet more active spirit of benevolence. 

In Scotland many circumstances have occurred to ex- 
cite an increased interest in Unitarian views — several 
new societies have been gathered, and the Scottish Uni- 
tarian Association has been organized. In Ireland^ also, 
our brethren who passed so nobly through their trial, con- 
tinue to ' stand fast in one spirit, striving together for the 
faith of the gospel, and in nothing terrified by their ad- 
versaries.' What may be the effect of the present impor- 
tant political movements on the prospects of religion in 
the British Empire, it is difficult to foresee. We cannot 
persuade ourselves however that it can be other than 
good. For a season it may perhaps distract men's atten- 
tion from religious discussion; but the tendency is un- 
questionably toward freedom of mind ; — this must result 
favorably to the truth ; — and it is impossible not to think, 
that when the embarrassments thrown in the way of free 
inquiry and free profession by the operation of the Estab- 
lishment shall have been removed, the truth will run 
with new speed, and be glorified by an extension that it 
never yet has enjoyed. We have confidence that this an- 
ticipation cannot be disappointed. Meantime it becomes 
as to reciprocate every expression of cordial good-will 
which our brethren extend toward us — and to wish for 
them the enjoyment and the blessings of that liberty of 
conscience which has so long been partially denied them. 
In passing to France, we have to regret the interrup- 
tion of a correspondence from which we had expected to 
derive much minute information. We are in conse- 
quence only able to state in general terms, that, although 
Ihe unsettled political condition of the country has to a 
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certain extent interrupted the attention which was begin- 
ning to be earnestly given to Religion, yet the times are 
there still characterised by a spirit of religious inquiry, 
awakening with fresh zeal after its long suspension, and 
turning with favorable eyes toward the Protestant faith. 
Of the inquirers thus engaged, we are assured that no small 
proportion are desirous to find a more liberal and rational 
faith than that presented by Orthodox Protestantism, and 
have turned their attention to Unitarian representations of 
the gospel. Some of the distinguished Protectant minis- 
ters are of anti-calvinistic sentiments, and are engaged in 
enlightening the public through the press as well as firoin 
the pulpit. The design has been agitated of creating a 
society expressly for Unitarian worship in Paris, which 
is probably only suspended until more quiet times shall 
arrive. And, meantime, the English and American resi- 
dents have formfed such a Society — have provided a 
preacher — are engaged in the regular support of chris- 
tian institutions — and have formed the Unitarian Asso- 
ciation of France. From this body a long and interest- 
ing communication has been received, which has been 
extensively circulated, and to which your Secretary has 
replied in a letter of sympathy and encouragement. 

Concerning Geneva nothing has transpired of any mo- 
ment, beyond what is already familiarly known through 
the public journals. The Company of the Pastors, with 
its accustomed and well-known liberality, has installed 
amongst its members a new preacher of Orthodox senti- 
ments, notwithstanding the unworthy measures which 
that party have pursued toward the Company. We can- 
not say, however, that we see reason to hope any concil- 
iating result from this christian measure of moderation. 
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Everything shows that the Evangelical party are resolved 
at any rate^ and by any means, to pursue their own ends^ 
and destroy if possible the ancient establishments of the 
country. A new theological school has been erected by 
them in the city, and a new set of professors introduced 
ibr the purpose of opposing the present order of things, 
and bringing back the dominion of Calvin in the church. 
That they will find pupils, and be able to a certain extent 
to distract the public mind, we do not doubt. But we 
trust that through the fidelity of the watchmen in that 
venerable citadel, and the blessing of God on his church, 
they will be unable to arrest the actual progress of truth, or 
turn back for three hundred years the march of christian 
improvement. * 

We are happy in being able to announce the opening 
of a correspondence with the Unitarians of Transylvania 
during the past year. A Transylvanian nobleman, ac* 
companied by aprofessor of the university, being on a visit 
to the United States, brought letters to your Secretary, — 
expressed great interest in the religious institutions of the 
country — gave and received much information — and 
promised to maintain a regular interchange of letters af- 
ter returning-to their home. It is particularly gratifying to 
have thus favorably opened to us a channel of communi- 
cation with that ancient fraternity, which stitl flourishes 
in wealth, learning, distinction and numbers, and consti- 
tutes one of the most interesting divisions of the church. 

From this oldest member of our brotherhood, we pass, 
in the last place, to the most recent — that little, humble, 
but devout and zealous handful of the faithful, collected 
in the extreme East by the ministry of thatjowly apostle, 
William Roberts. We should do wrong to name him 
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without an expression of veneration for his patience of 
faith and labors of love. He still lives and toils for the 
progress of the gospel and the salvation of the heathen. 
Besides his own little body of converts at Madras, he has 
the pleasure of seeing another collected in another place 
through the instrumentality of a native teacher, whom he 
himself converted and ini^tructed ; and of seeing two of 
his sons preparing themselves to prosecute the same 
work. One of them still pursues his studies under the 
superintendence of the Rev. J. R. Beard, in Manchester^ 
and is spoken of as a youth of promise. His brother is 
in a course of preparation elsewhere, aided by funds 
from America. May they and their excellent parent live 
to labor long, and to see the fruit of their labors — not only 
honored as instruments in the hand of God to plant a 
branch of the christian church in that heathen land, — * 
but also to stir up in the hearts of their christian brethren 
in Europe and America, a deeper interest and a warmer 
sympathy in that great cause of the extension of the gospel. 
It would be easy to add to the pages of this Report 
by enlarging on the various topics of remark which crowd 
on the mind, as it reflects on the survey which we have 
now rapidly taken. But it cannot be necessary. It 
is sufficient to remind the brethren of the American 
Unitarian Association that they are not — as they 
must perceive — a solitary, insulated body. They are 
a portion of the company of believers scattered abroad 
in every region of the globe — they are members of 
a community which has numerous adherents and im- 
portant interests all over the world — and it is their duty 
to extend their sympathy and fellowship, and their charity 
and prayers, to all these their wide spread brethren of a 
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common faith. It should be the^ result of the survey we 
have taken, and of the meeting we are holding, to enlarge 
pur hearts and excite our zeal — till we shall learn to know 
and bless all who bear the name of brethren wherever they 
may be, and to extend the blessings of that name to all 
who are so unhappy as not yet to enjoy them. 



After the reading of the Reports, the Rev. Dr Ban- 
croft, of Worcester, the President of the Association , 
briefly addressed the meeting. He expressed the regret 
he felt, that the circumstances in which Unitarians had 
involuntarily been placed, laid them under a necessity 
of meeting and acting separately from other Christian?. 
But thus it was. And in the course they had adopted, 
they have every encouragement to persevere, and to 
expect a favorable result as to the influence of their 
measures on the happiness and improvement of the reli- 
gious community. He invited the remarks of any 
gentlemen present who felt an interest in the operations^ 
and success of the Association. 

Judge Rogers, of Boston, then moved the acceptance 
of the Reports, and accompanied his motion with the 
following remarks : 

Mr President — The Reports which have just been 
read furnish abundant evidence, that the objects of thi» 
meeting have exerted a wide and increasing influence 
throughout our country ; and this crowded assembly is 
a pledge, that they have lost none of their interest in 
this city, since the lust Anniversary. 

It is well remarked in one of these Reports, that 
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Unkarian Christianity did not originate as a ^ect or 
party. Those among us, who first embraced its truths, 
entered into no agreements, and adopted no articles of 
faith ; they signed no creeds among themselves, and 
united to propagate none among others. Their .faith 
was the separate conclusion and result of the action of 
independent minds, each thinking, inquiring, and decid' 
ing for itself, and adopting that belief, for which it was 
willing to be responsible by itself. The camp of op- 
posing sects was all around them, fortified and defended 
on several points with much zeal, and some intolerance. 
As each revolted at some error or superstition, discov- 
ered that some doctrine was unsupported by reason or 
scripture, or became alarmed at its consequences, they 
were driven in upon each other, as upon a centre, from 
the several points of opposition, by which they were on 
all sides met. But they were made to approximate by 
a force from without, and not by a combination within. 
As they approached certain conclusions and found others 
moving in the same direction, and began to consult and 
compare, union of sentiment produced union of actii^n ; 
but they differed from other sects in this, that their union 
was the effect, and not the cause of these circumstan*- 
ces. If we are a sect, it is involtmtary ; it is because 
others have compelled us to become such ; and it will 
continue no longer, than the force which compels us 
continues to operate. We ought always to remember 
this, and this Anniversary ought never to pass away, 
without a testimony of our gratitude to those, who from 
higher motives than those of a sect or a party, proclaimed 
all the truth, which they had discovered. Truth whis- 
pers itself at first to a few minds, perhaps to but one ; 
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but WO be to those, who are in advance of their age, 
and refuse to lock up their newly discovered treasure 
in the privacy of their own breast. Persecution has 
but taken a new and perhaps a worse form ; it wars 
against the mind, instead of the body, and wounds and 
lacerates the feelings and affections instead of the flesh. 
The axe, the stake and the dungeon, are no longer the 
fashionable instruments to bring back wanderers from 
the popular faith ; but the edge of slander is as sharp 
as ever, and can make that life miserable, which it can- 
not destroy ; the fires of intellectual persecution sear 
and burn into the very soul, and prejudice and intoler- 
ance separate men as effectually from many whom they 
love and respect, as the walls of a prison. 

The Report observes, that we do not love controversy 
for itself, and we might say perhaps, that, as it is oAea 
conducted, we do not love it at all. But the evil, great 
as it is, is not in controversy, but in the manner of con- 
ducting it. Few truths, if any, even among those now 
universally received, have ever been established without 
it. If there were any subject, about which all men 
thought rightly and alike, without debate and discussion, 
it would soon be treated with carelessness and indiffer- 
ence. Truth would insensibly slide into error, or differ- 
ence of opinion would arise, and "controversy would 
then step in to vindicate the claims of truth. Truth is 
stricken out by the collision of mind with mind, as fire is 
stricken out between the flint and the steel. And while 
one trjuth is doubtful, or one error remains to be explod- 
ed, controversy must continue until the truth be estab- 
lished, or the error detected and exposed. We are told 
that ours is, the religion of the reason and affections ; 
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and so it is ; and the affections are the children of gen- 
tle influences, which are disturbed by the din of contro- 
versy. But Reason must first put on her armor, and 
go out to the mora] and intellectual combat ; she must 
deliver us from the control of the religion of the senses, 
and that of the imagination and passions ; she must 
conquer the restless and vindictive spirit of error in its 
thousand and gigantic forms ; must tie the tongue of 
slander, and set free the prisoners of bigotry and super- 
stition ; and then will come the gentle and quiet reign 
of the affections , and not till then. We must learn to 
distinguish between the use and abuse of controversy ; 
and to frown upon that spirit of injustice, intolerance, 
and violence, which makes controversy so great an evil, 
when it is capable of so much good. 

We are told in the Report that our religion is said to 
be a mere negation. This complaint, in its popular form, 
is generally an accusation of coldness and want of feel- 
ing, of pulling down everything and building up nothing. 
If we have been too cold, there is no sincere Christian 
who will not confess, that he has been often guilty of the 
same fault ; but he may allege in extenuation, that he 
has also sometimes been too warm. Surely we are no 
worse, because we cannot admit one fault as a defence 
of another. But there is more than one kind of warmth, 
and the heat of passion is full as common among men, 
I fear that I must say, among Christians, as warmth of 
affection. But if we have been too cold, the circum-* 
stances of the time, and not the articles of our faith 
have been the causes ; and where this has not been the 
case, it has been the fault of the believer, and not of 
the belief. Extremes lead to opposite extremes. In 
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ayoiding a fault, which we have seen al] around us, it 
would have been no more than the common weakness 
of humanity, to fall into the opposite error. But we 
have yet to learn, that extraordinary warmth is the sign 
of a good cause. He who has to maintain the worst 
side of a question, commonly exhibits the greatest heat. 
History does not inform us, that greater zeal has been 
exhibited in defence of truth, than of error, or that error 
has been more frequently the object of persecution than 
truth ; but it does prove, what our own experience con- 
firms, that a bad cause is generally defended with the 
greatest warmth, while moderation and caudor have 
generally accompanied the best. 

But this charge can no longer be made with any 
great show of plausibility. The occasion which has 
brought us together, and the place where we are, sug- 
gest a conclusive answer ; and we need to send our 
thoughts no farther to find facts which will contradict it. 
Under the patronage of the Association, whose anni- 
versary is the occasion of our meeting, the Mission to 
the Poor of this city has carried assistance and consola- 
tion into the abodes of poverty and distress, has given 
comfort to the mourning, relief to the suffering, food to 
the hungry, clothes to the naked, knowledge to the igno- 
rant and hope to the dying. The benefits which this off-^ 
spring of Unitarinnism has bestowed upon society, have 
attracted the noficr of cities of adistant continent, and by 
producing similar institutions, have been a blessing not 
merely to ourselves, but to the world. If we were present 
at a meeting of such an institution in England^ and heard 
its benefits enumerated, in the presence of those who 
bad received them ^ if we there beheld the gratitude of 
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those, whose wants it had relieved, whose ignorance it 
had enlightened, whose griefs it had consoled, whose con- 
sciences it had awakened, whose lives it had reformed 
and rescued from the miseries of this world and the next; 
and any one should rise and assert, that all this was part 
of the chilling influence of Unitarianism, that these warm 
streams of benevolence had issued from an icy fountain, 
who would not hear it with incredulity and astonishment? 
The recollections of this place also suggest to me, 
that the last time that I was within its walls, was at a 
meeting of a society for the religious and moral instruc- 
tion of Seamen, begun by our Methodist brethren, but 
which they had not the means to support and extend. 
They called upon Christians of all denominations, and 
received in a very short time, donations to the amount 
ofmore than $12,000, and subscriptions exceeding ^600 
per annum. It was my duty then to solicit this aid, and 
I may therefore speak without embarrassment of the 
manner in which it was given. We were cheered with 
immediate encouragement and sympathy, with sponta- 
neous bursts of feeling and good wishes, with the most 
prompt and willing pecuniary assistance. The heart as 
well as the purse was in the hand which was held out 
to us. We acknowledge with pleasure the assistance 
of other Christian denominations, who cooperated with 
us ; but we cannot suppress the fact, that seven eighths 
of the assistance received by that society was from our 
own denomination. Let that Society say, if they found 
that Unitarianism made men cold and indifferent, and 
we will abide by the result of their testimony. I wilK 
not go beyond what the place and occasion recall to 
my mind, or I might produce much more evidence ; and 
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it is because we are compelled to do it, if we say so 
much in self-defence, which we would not say in selP- 
eoRimendation. 

The second* form of this complaint is a charge, that 
we pull down much, which has been already built upon 
the broad foundation of Christianity, and erect nothing 
in its place. We confess the charge. There is nothing 
for us to build. ' The author of our faith ' is also de- 
clared to be its ' finisher,' and the temple of christian 
truth is not non^ to be built. Human hands have cov- 
ered it with gaudy gilding and meretricious ornaments, 
and we must remove them. The tabernacles of many 
sects have been built against its walls ; one tabernacle 
to Luther, and another to Calvin, and others to all their 
distinguished leaders. They encumber, and darken, 
and conceal the temple of Christ, and they n^ust be 
pulled down. We must sweep away the dust, with which 
centuries have loaded its floors, and the rubbish which is 
heaped upon its altars and shrines ; and then it will 
stand forth in all the brightness of its beauty and the 
perfection of its proportions. The feet of future and 
purer generations may penetrate farther into its reces- 
ses ; they may approach altars, upon which the fire of 
devotion burns with a purer, holier and warmer flame ; 
they may purge their eyes more completely from the 
films of mortality, and discover that its spires and pin- 
nacles rise higher towards heaven, than our gaze can 
penetrate ; but they will find nothing to build. Every- 
thing will show the original workmanship of its founder ; 
man may destroy or deface it, but can add nothing, 
and improve nothing. These human institutions, so 
adverse to the simplicity of the gospel, are defended with 
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Eea], and oo doubt with sincerity ; and much property is 
pledged and held in trust to support them, to perpetuato 
the belief of ancient creeds, and rivet upon the human 
mind the fetters of a dark, discouraging and mystical the- 
ology. While all admit that religion and morals, as well 
as art and science, have made great progress within the 
last centuries, and that much more is still to be learned from 
the Bible, these trusts are held for the benefit of those, 
who will learn no more, and who refuse to know more 
than was known three hundred years ago: What should* 
we think of a school or a college endowed for the very 
purpose of giving no more instruction than was then 
given ; where the teachers had contracted to teach and 
the scholars to learn no more ; where its premiums 
aad beneficiary assistance were to be given to those, 
who knew the least and believed the least of all the dis- 
coveries and improvements in art and science which 
had been made since that time ? Is not the principle 
equally injurious in religious as in secular educationy 
and how do churches, held under such trusts, differ from 
schools so endowed ? Such institutions are unfavorable 
to a state of progress, and the spirit of an age of im- 
provement. Every generation will go farther from 
them, and some have been already abandoned. 

The progress of religious opinions is like the march 
of an army ; it has its leaders, its advance, its main 
body, and its rear. There are some original and grasp- 
ing minds who are always in' advance of the age ; whe 
seize and compel truth to disclose itself long before it 
reaches others; and these are the leaders. Others, 
without the same power to detect and unveil its concealed 
fiom, have the will to receive, the ability quickly and 
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fully to comprehend) and the independence to adopt it ; 
and these are the advance of this army. Then comes 
the main body, composed of many sects, going forward 
rank behind rank, as each has docility and intelligence 
to learn, and sincerity and firmness to avow their opin- 
ions. And last comes the rear, comprising the simple 
and ignorant, the timid and feeble, the prejudiced, the 
bigoted, and the superstitious, those who cannot and 
who will not improve, those who believe everything and 
those who believe nothing, and all who would not ad- 
vance, if they could help it. But they cannot help it. 
As surely as the leaders move, the advance will follow 
and the main body will soon occupy the ground which 
the advance has just left. The ranks of the rear then 
begin to waver ; they will explain an opinion, and 
qualify or conceal a dogma, give a new coloring to one 
view and keep out of sight some revolting feature in 
another ; deny that they now believe this, and that they 
ever did believe that ; thus proving that they begin to 
feel the effect of the movement, and that progress, th« 
great law of the human mind, which has carried forward 
all who were before them, is now beginning to compel 
them to move. It is nothing to the argument that the 
explanation may be unsatisfactory ; the mystery may 
conceal nothing, the change be no improvement, and 
the new position be as untenable as the former. Whe- 
ther it be so or not, it proves with equal certainty, that 
they must move forward and cannot by any effort resist 
and remain at rest ; and thus the whole body, from the 
first to the last of its ranks, obeys the great law of pro- 
gress, that law of time and eternity. 

If Unitarian Christians compose the advance of this 
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army, we must feel that we have a high and honorable 
post ; more high and honorable than any other which 
this world can give. But we can scarcely indulge our 
satisfaction at this, before we are oppressed with the 
greatness of its responsibility and the consequences 
which may depend upon the prudence of our counsels and 
the vigor of our exertions. But if great trusts require 
great exertions, they also promise great rewards ; and 
what greater reward can we desire, than the conscious 
feeling, that we have sent the truth to thousands of 
minds, who but for us would never have known it ? The 
Reports tell us that this reward has already commenced, 
and has crowned the exertions of the past year with 
more than its usual fruits. This success is given to 
excite to greater, much greater exertion, and to inspire 
greater confidence, that if we faint not we shall reap a 
harvest, wherever there is a mind to understand, and a 
heart to feel the blessings of Unitarian Christianityt 

Rev. Andrew Bigelow; of Medford, seconded the 
motion for the acceptance of the Reports; and commenced 
his remarks by an allusion to the reference made in the 
Domestic Secretary's Report to himself, in his capacity 
as Agent of the Association. He stood there, he said, 
to bear his testimony to the enlightened zeal of the peo- 
ple, throughout the numerous towns he had visited, and 
their cooperation in the measures that had been com- 
menced for enlarging the influence and usefulness of the 
Association. 

Sir, said Mr B., I was gratified beyond measure with 
the evidences of awakened interest and engagedness in . 
the great and good work witnessed in my several jour* 
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meys. Of the parishes geoerally which were visited, and 
emphatically of those in Middlesex South, and the coan- 
ties of Worcester and Plymouth, I bear record, — as did 
the Apostle of the churches of Achaia, — that in relation 
to our appeal they were ready a year, ay, and more than a 
year ago. The forwardness of their minds and their 
Real have already provoked others, and, I trust, will pro- 
voke very many more. Sir, the sentiment was universal 
among our Unitarian friends, that the time was come 
when something more effectual should be done to maki- 
tain our cause, — that measures more vigorous, more de* 
termined, more consentaneous should be adopted the bet- 
ter to protect our rights, to cover our positions, to dissem- 
inate our principles — especially to withstand that active, 
well organized opposition from without, always lowering 
upon our path, which watclies our every movement and 
stands ready to dispute inch by inch each step of our 
progress. Yes, sir, I do but repeat the sentiment of our 
brethren wherever I met with them, that the period has 
arrived when the friends of Liberal Christianity must, one 
and all, bestir themselves, — must take the field as a body 
militant, — and with weapons, not carnal but spiritual, 
— wielding above all the sword of the spirit, even the 
word of God, be prepared, shoulder to shoulder and at all 
points, to wage a holy warfare with error and preju> 
dice and superstition and intolerance, till truth shall con- 
quer aud reason prevail, and our religious liberties be im- 
pregnably secured and established. 

Ours, Mr President, is no aggressive contest. The al- 
ternative is no longer left to our option, nor is the posi- 
tion we occupy one of our choosing. The combat it 
%ced upon us. We war not in the spirit called a lust 
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for victory, but from the instinct of self-preservation. If 
soldiers, we are soldiers of the Lamb : — if warriors, we 
fight under the banners of the Prince of Peace. You, 
Mr President, need not be reminded that the dawn of our 
struggle dates back to 1815, — a memorable year in the 
annals of our churches. In the pages of a well-known pe- 
riodical, a grossly vituperative assault was made upon 
American Unitarianism, not sparing either the characters 
or the principles of its more prominent advocates. That, 
sir, was the signal of onset ; when our churches were all 
at peace, when they had rest within, when they were 
walking in their ancient order and fellowship, and were 
mutually nourished and edified. The chiefs of that class 
of Christians called Orthodox, — men, who if they held 
to the form of speculative doctrine^ had yet renounced or 
forgotten the true spirit, of the Pilgrims ^- sounded the 
cry of heresy against us. And why ? Because as sons 
of Protestant sires, Hebrews of the Hebrews, mindful of 
our religious liberty, and in the exercise of the rights of 
private judgment handed down to us from our Puritan 
forefathers, we had conscientiously arrived at different 
interpretations of Holy Scripture from their own. The 
cry of heresy, I have said, was sounded ; and our ad- 
versaries mustered their legions to the field. But God 
was with us ; and men there were with us endued with 
His spirit, and who, strong in the Lord, came up to the 
help of His cause against the mighty. And thus a little 
one became a thousand, and a small one was magnified to 
an invincible host. 

The majority of our brethren, especially beyond this 
neighborhood, could not for a while believe that a regular, 
a systematized, an implacable warfare against our rights, 
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ear liberties and our faith, — pointing to no less than the 
ererthrow of them all, — wae seriously waged by our op- 
ponents. Or, they thought perchance that the very vio- 
lence of the storm presaged its near and speedy termina- 
tion. They were disposed therefore to bear and to for- 
bear, and U> await quietly the issue. It was not till ten 
years after the period to which 1 have referred, — not till 
1825, — that this institution, the American Unitarian As- 
■ociation, was formed and embodied. It rose up and grew 
out of the pressure of inevitable circumstances. And a firm 
rallying point to our ranks, a strong bulwark of our princi- 
ples, a high tower of defence, thank Qod, it has contin- 
ued to prove. The stone by other builders refused, — 
the stone inscribed in living characters with the glorious 
truth, that God is One, — that stone was set up as the 
headstone of the comer. Hitherward, the eyes of our 
brethren in all quarters of their dispersion, are turned 
in hope and joy and pious confidence ; and the aspira- 
tions of ten thousand hearts are daily lifted to the God 
of Truth, that this structure may stand, and stand un- 
moved, having for its munition the Rock of Ages. 

Mr President, reflecting minds, (and they are con- 
fined to no one class or walk or profession in life,) — 
minds that heretofore have paid little attention to specu- 
lative diversities of faith, and the discriminating features 
of religious parties — are now fast opening to a just per- 
ception of the deformity of the dogmas of the Genevan 
school. They ^re opening to a discernment of the sinister 
tendencies of the doctrinal system we oppose, which seeks 
to rivet, along with the trammels of a dark and scholastic 
theology, the shackles of a spiritual domination over the 
minds, the consciences and the souls of men. They are 
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opening to a sense of the moral needs of the community 
at large, perceiying the want of an intellectual and be- 
nignly operative form of Christianity in wider ascenden- 
cy, — such an interpretation of di?ine truth as shall sat- 
isfy equally the heart and the understanding. They are 
opening to a conviction of the evils of that spirit of fa- 
naticism now abroad in our land, which dethrones rea- 
son to exalt faith, which invades the peace of homes and 
of neighborhoods, which makes foes those of one's 
household, separating kindred from kindred and man 
from his fellow. I have gathered enough during my re- 
cent journeys on the business of the Agency, to satisfy my 
mind abundantly, were further confirmation of the fact 
wanting, that the ' Four days' Meetings,' and the ' Revi- 
yals,' so called, consequent upon them, have produced, 
or are producing, a re-action far different in its results 
from what those who projected the plan of operations 
could have foreseen or desired. The primary effect of 
them undoubtedly has been to augment the number of re-^ 
ligious professors of a certain stamp, and thus to swell 
the muster-roll of their church members ; but a secondary 
effect as unquestionably is to disaffect the sober-minded 
in the community, and to detach their affections, certainly 
their respect, from the cause which before they were wiJ- 
ling to support. Even in parishes where the machinery 
of which I speak has seemingly wrought most prosper- 
ously, where looking to the surface, the general tide of 
feeling and of sympathy has apparently set altogether in 
one and the prescribed course, a more careful examina- 
tion has detected a counter current, — a strong under'^ 
tow of sentiment, running in quite the opposite direction. 
It is a stream which heaves and works and saps unseen 
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and unheard, and therefore menaces surer downfal of 
those churches and pastors who have encouraged or who 
have tolerated such measures. 

If, sir, these facts be thought to furnish auspicious 
omens of the march of liberal opinions, and the develop- 
ment of sounder views in respect to the true genius of 
Christianity, let it not be forgotten that the tendency of 
the human mind is often to extremes. When once it has 
been roused to an insurrectionary movement against a 
creed and theology before unsuspectingly embraced, and 
it finds them to be but impositions on its good sense and 
credulity, it is apt to renounce all reverence for religion. 
We have therefore to withstand fanaticism on the one 
hand, and something more than latitudinarianism, — a cold 
skepticism or still colder unbelief, on the other. We have 
to furnish antidotes to the former, and to rear up effectual 
barriers against the latter. The operations of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association are conducted with a refer- 
ence to this double claim on its solicitudes. Its publica- 
tions are specially framed to meet the distinguishing 
wants of the times. In many places no living voice, the 
testimony at least of no regularly authorized teacher, is 
heard in vindication of bur views and our tenets. But 
wherever our publications spread, there is a silent witness, 
and there an eloquent and an impressive monitor of the 
simplicity and power of the truth in Jesus. In divers 
quarters these publications must be gratuitously distribu- 
ted. Minds disgusted with tracts of an opposite character, 
which have been scattered with prodigal liberality and 
flown broadcast over the country, hail as precious seed — 
as the good seed of the Word, — the simple, vital, prac- 
tical truths set forth in our monthly publications. The 
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demands on the Association, to meet these and other 
lequisitions, all inTpWing pecuniary disbursements to a 
greater or less extent, are far beyond its present resources. 
Much as has been done or b doing by our country breth- 
ren to increase the means, more and much more is abso- 
lutely needful, and it is confidently looked for from other 
and nearer quarters. 

Mr Bigelow concluded his remarks with an earnest ap- 
peal to the liberality of Bostonians, — whose praise it 
proverbially is, not to follow, but to take the lead in judi-' 
cious schemes of benevolence, — to set an example to 
the friends of the cause at a distance, by early and gener-^ 
ous contributions to the funds of the Association « 

George B. Emerson, Esq. of Boston, then addressed 
the meeting, as follows : 

Mr President — I rise, to rei^nd to the expression <£ 
catholic feeling which pervades the Report. I regret and 
have always regretted that we could not continue to act 
with Christians of other denominations in the great works 
which are now occupying the christian world. I rejoice 
in these works, wherever and by whomsoever wrought. 
When I see the blessings of Christianity, and with it the 
blessings of civilization, flowing back after the lapse of 
thousands of years into Africa, I cannot but rejoice at it. 
When I witness the triumphs of the gospel among the 
islands of the Great Ocean, I ask not in whose name they 
are gained, but I heartily rejoice in them. There is not 
time, Mr President, even to glance at the more prominent 
^ these glorious works, carried on, as they now are, m 
almost every part of the globe. 

To turn our attention then to our own country and to 
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notice a few of those that meet our eyes in gnr own neigh- 
borhood and among ourselves : — When I see a man giv- 
ing all his energies to the work of improving the condition 
of those who are in prison, and sending the gospel among 
them ; dr devoting his life and strength to the service of 
the deserted and hitherto despised sailors ; or to rescuing 
from wretchedness and sin, and training up to the service 
of God, children that have none to care for them, I involun- 
tarily hail that man as my brother. I ask not, I have no in- 
clination or right to ask, in whose name he is acting. The 
question has already been answered by one from whose 
authority I know no appeal. When he was asked whether 
he were ' he that was to come,' he answered, ' to the poor 
the gospel is preached.' 

Why, then, I may be asked, if you feel thus cordially 
-> towards all other Christians, do^you stand here to defend 
Unitarianism ? Not, sir, because it is Unitarian ism, but 
because it is Christianity. I value Christianity, and 
I am willing anywhere and everywhere to declare, that I 
value Christianity above everything else under heaven. 
And to me, afler the faithful examination I have been 
able to give it, Unitarianism seems the simple truth of 
God, the simple truth of the gospel given by him, whose 
name I believe to be the only name given among men by 
which they may be saved. Believing this, I should be 
false to my brethren in the same persuasion, false to my- 
self, to Christ and to God, if I hesitated to avow it. I 
believe Christianity to be the only way provided for the 
eternal salvation of men. I believe it to be something 
more than this. In the present condition of the world 
and of our own country, I believe Christianity furnishes 
the only firm and solid basis upon which the civil institu- 
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tions of our country may securely rest. We have been 
told that the last year has been a year of peculiar excitement 
It has indeed, sir, in many respects ; and I believe there 
are few who hear me, whose hearts have not sometimes 
sunky when they beheld the pillars of supreme justice 
shaken, and brute force threatening to prevail in the high- 
est halls of legislation. I believe, sir, that the truths of 
Christianity furnish the only effectual remedy for the 
evils which these ominous appearances indicate ; and 
therefore, if for no other reason, do I wish to see it prevail 
universally in our land, till the gospel shall be preached 
to every creature. I wish to see it prevail in any form 
in which it is preached ; and I would offer nothing but 
encouragement to every one, of whatever name, whom I 
see engaged in preaching it. But if I contribute anything 
to its advancement myself, it must be in that form in 
which it commends itself to my reason and conscience — 
the form of Unitarian Christianity. 

But, notwithstanding the strong conviction of the un- 
de|ptanding with which I embrace this simple form of 
Christianity, I know not that 1 should not have some hes- 
itation in receiving it as the infinite truth, as I now 
regard it, if I did not see it producing the fruits, which 
our Master, its divine author, has declared to be the evi- 
dence of its truth. But these fruits, I thank God, it does 
abundantly produce, in all the forms of peace on earth and 
good will to man, which christian benevolence can dictate. 
Is there any one that hears me, who doubts who is 
meant by * the friend of peace V Is it necessary for 
me to name that venerable man, who has so long defend- 
ed with his able pen, as he beautifully illustrates in his 
pure and exemplary life, the principles of the peace of 
the gospel ? Is not he a Unitarian ? 
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And who, sir, is * the friesd of the poor 1 ' Who it 
lie who first among us set himself apart, and deroted hii 
whole heart and strength to the cause of the friendless 
sod abandoned poor in our city T Is not he also one of 
us! Is not he a Unitarian 1 

We all now rejoice in the great progress which the 
principles of Temperance are making. I believe all 
Christians are now equally alire to their great importance. 
But many years before this earnestness became general, 
a few Christians in this viciiiity, principally, but not ezclu- 
•avely, those who are now called Unitarians, were silently 
but untiringly adrocating this cause ; sowing the seeds 
which haFe at last sprung up, and promise to produce on 
abundant harvest. 

So, sir, has it been with the cause of the seamen. All 
look upon the institutions which here and elsewhere are 
provided for their instruction in the truths of the gospel, 
as charities of the most noUe and unexceptionable 
character. Who first conceived the plan of this excel- 
lent charity I know not ; but the first meeting I ever 
heard of, in this country, for the express purpose of pn>- 
viding religious instruction for seamen, was held in the 
study of an eminent Unitarian minister of this city, 
now long passed to his reward, whom I need not name, 
and whom few that ever knew him can name without 
emotion. 

I make not these statements boastingly, Mr President, 
but merely to show that the form in which we hold Chris- 
tianity, not only satisfies our reason, but bears the fruits, 
by which alone our Master has authorized us to judge. 

But Unitarians are charged with undervaluing the Bi- 
ble. So far is this from being true,' that we value it above 
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every other volume ; we value it as the perfect and only 
standard of religious truth. What is the language in 
which a young man, who was about to devote himself to 
the study of this volume, in preparation for the ministry 
of the gospel, would be addressed by his religious teach- 
ers ? Those who hold the obligation of creeds of human 
formation, would virtually address him thus. ' Young man, 
take this book ; it is the word of God ; study it diligenUy 
and faithfully, and abide by the truths which you find in 
it ; but remember, that there are truths which we find in 
ity which if you fail to find, we cannot acknowledge you 
as a^ brother, or hold fellowship with you as a Christian.' 
On the other hand, the Unitarian teacher would say to 
him, ' Young man, take this book ; it is the word of 
God ; study it faithfully and diligently, examine it prayer* 
fully and fearlessly, ^nd whatever truths you find in it, 
those abide by, and teach, remembering that] you are ac- 
countable to no one under heaven, but only to your own 
conscience, to Christ, and to God.' Which of these 
teachers shows the highest respect for the Bible ? 

There are some doubtless who hold these truths with 
unwavering confidence, who yet consider themselves as 
not called upon to make any exertions for their propaga- 
tion. * The truth is mighty,' they say, * and will pre- 
vail ,' and they seem to imagine that the truth will pre- 
vail by some mysterious energy of its own ; while they, 
who flatter themselves that they possess it, may fold their 
arms and give themselves up to a supine indifference. 
The truth is indeed mighty, sir, and will prevail ; but 
over what, and where, and how, will it prevail ? The 
truth, I conceive, can prevail only over ignorance or 
error, or falsehood, in my own mind, or in the mind of 
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some other person. It can prevail in my own mind, only 
by means of patient and diligent examination and inquiry. 
I must examine the grounds of the truth, and sift it, till 
I have separated it from falsehood. And when I have 
attained to what I believe to be truth, how can I show 
that it prevails with me, and is mighty ? Surely, sir, I 
deceive myself in supposing it to prevail with me, if it 
do not rouse me to exertion. If it do indeed prevail with 
me, it will move me, mightily, to communicate this pre- 
cious good to others who have it not. And how shaU it 
prevail in other minds ? The only way that I can con- 
ceive of, sir, (not that I doubt that the truth may and does 
sometimes come immediately into the mind from the 
Father of all truth, but I believe this is not the common 
course of God's providence,) the only way I can conceive 
is by the truth being presented to the minds of others and 
urged upon them. 

And what shall I do to make it prevail with others? 
If I were a preacher, I could go to them and proclaim 
what I believe to be the truth. But I am not a preacher, 
and cannot go myself. I must therefore do what I can 
to send preachers to others, or if I cannot send the living 
voice, to send the written, living letter, to carry the truth 
toothers. Instead then of saying, <The truth is mighty 
and will prevail,' let us say, * The truth is mighty, and 
by God's blessing on our exertions, it shall prevaiV 

Rev. Samuel K. Loturop, of Dover, N. H, expressed 
the great satisfaction he had felt in the statements of the 
Report and in listening to the remarks of his brethren. 
They were refreshing to his spirit. Those only, who had 
been placed where Unitarian societies were few and 
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scattered, could truly estimate the value of frequent inter- 
course, and interchange of sympathies with those of a 
similar faith. .Stationed as I am upon one of the outposts 
of our Zion, there have been times, said he, — and for 
the truth of my remark I appeal to the experience of any 
man, particularly every young man similarly situated, — 
when I have been almost ready to sink under the depress- 
ing influences of my solitary and insulated situation, 
notwithstanding my sincere conviction that God and 
truth were on my side. But to come up here and behold 
this array of numbers and of talent, to learn how much 
has been done and how much there is doing in the dis- 
semination of our views, and see how many there are in- 
terested and engaged with me in the same great work, 
inspires me with new life and will send me home, as I 
am sure it will every individual here, to labor on in his 
particular charge with a holier, a more earnest and de- 
voted zeal. 

With regard to that portion of country, sir, in which I 
reside, and the whole State of New Hampshire, there is 
little information in the Report of the Committee, because 
there is in fact little of a specific kind to communicate. I 
am happy, however, to be able to say that the progress 
and prospect of Unitarian principles in New Hampshire 
is highly encouraging. In Portsmouth, the cause has 
long had the advantage of the services of a man whose 
praise is in all the churches, and whose high example of 
christian excellence is doing much to break down exist- 
ing prejudices against our faith and to gain for it the re- 
spect and affection of the community. A spirit of reli- 
gious inquiry and an actual zeal for the promotion of 
pure christian truth has been awakened in other places. 
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In the county in which I reside, one or two Unitarian 
Associations have been recently formed, the germs I trust 
of future flourishing societies. These Associations in- 
tend to have preaching a part if not all the year. As 
there are gentlemen present from other sections of the 
State, it does not become me to speak particularly of 
those sections ; but I may observe generally that nothing 
more seems to be necessary for the wide dissemination of 
our principles than a perseverance in our efforts to make 
those principles truly known, and especially to give prac- 
tical evidence of their happy moral tendency. 

But notwithstanding all the favorable accounts con- 
tained in the Reports, it may yet be doubted, I think, 
whether the great body of Unitarian Christians feel the 
responsibility they are under, or understand the strong 
ground of the obligation that is upon them to ' be up and 
doing,' earnestly and zealously, in the diffusion of their 
sentiments. It needs but a cursory glance at the records 
and subscription list of this Association, to perceive that 
it has never received what it ought to, and I trust will soon 
have, the entire encouragement and support of the whole 
body of Liberal Christians. There are still vast numbers 
who withhold from it their support, on the idea that it 
is a sectarian institution, that its object is to build up a 
party, and that its tendency is to increase the violence o' 
the theological warfare that is desolating the land. This 
sentiment was once strong in my own mind^ and for a 
time checked the ardor of my own zeal. That there is 
something in the very nature of an association to awaken 
and encourage a sectarian spirit, must perhaps be admit- 
ted ; but, sir, the very principles on which this Association 
is formed are anti-sectarian and anti-exclusive in their 
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tendency ; the evil of a b^d sectarian spirit is not a ne- 
cessary result of this Association. It can be prevented*; 
and whether it can be or not, I am satisfied now, that we 
ought to run the risk of the evil for the sake of the 
greater good that will result from our labors. The evil 
is uncertain, and by care may be prevented ; the good is 
certain and incalculable ; and unless united and powerful 
exertions be made to diffuse those simple and rational 
views of Christianity which Unitarians hold, the influence 
of the gospel upon our whole community will^ in the course 
of the next generation, be most wofully diminished, and 
in some cases entirely destroyed ; and a withering and 
wide spread infidelity prevail. This is the strong ground 
on which I regard it as every Liberal Christian's duty, 
whatever may have been his prejudices against associa- 
tions, to come forward and aid this institution. 

I will not take the time necessary to establish and en- 
force the remark I have just made, because I see many 
other gentlemen ready to speak, whom it would give the 
audience and myself much greater pleasure to hear. But 
I will simply remark, sir, that in my apprehension, we 
have mistaken, or in a great measure overlooked, the 
point of our greatest danger. Our grerft cry has been 
about religious liberty ; and our great fear was that the 
community would become enslaved to the dogmas of a 
particular sect. But we have far more to fear fi-om skep- 
ticism and irreligion, than from spiritual tyranny. 
There is far more danger that multitudes will be driven by 
the very measures of the advocates of the Exclusive sys- 
tem, to make shipwreck of all religious faith, than that 
the community will ever be brought into subjection to 
that system. I wish to say nothing uncharitable ; I am 
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ready to admit the many characters of exalted goodness 
and'piety, that Orthodoxy has produced ; yet it must be 
evident to all reflecting minds that it is a ' creed out- 
worn ; ' that it is not adapted to the state of thought and 
feeling among the young, and does not adapt itself to the 
advanced and ever advancing state of society. The ex- 
traordinary measures that have been put in action, show 
that it must be forced upon the young. What then would 
be the consequence, sir, if we relaxed our exertions! 
Suppose that this Association ceased from this moment its 
operations. Let it burn every tract it has ever published, 
and scatter to the winds every dollar in its treasury, 
what would be the consequence? Would Orthodoxy 
prevail, and the Exclusive system be universally estab- 
lished T No, sir ; there are thousands who will not, who 
cannot, and who do not receive that ; and if nothing be 
done to save them, if they can have no other religion, ^ 
no other Christianity but that, they will have none. This 
Association provides a remedy to this great evil. It is 
the only means of diffusing that system of Christianity 
which will give faith and hope and moral strength to 
thousands who would otherwise not receive it. Though 
we may not as individuals therefore entirely approve of all 
the measures, of all the tracts, and of the whole plan of 
this Association, it is our duty I think, sir, it is every man's 
duty, to sacrifice to a certain extent his private opin- 
ion, and in the name of God and virtue and Christ and 
truth, come forward and aid in this great work. 

Rev. Charles C. Sewall, of Danvers, remarked, 
that ai) allusion having been made in the Report just read 
by the Secretary, to the meeting lately held in his church, 
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and a hope expressed that similar meetings may be held by 
our friends generally throughout the country, he felt called 
on to explain more particularly the object and the char- 
acter of that meeting. 

Although a very short notice had been given of the 
meeting at Dan vers, still it was attended by a large num- 
ber of persons, and honored with the presence of many 
of the most distinguished citizens of the vicinity. It 
indicated a deep interest in the cause of Unitarian Chris- 
tianity, and elicited much interesting information. I look 
bacl^npon the occasion, said he, with unmingled satis- 
faction. I cannot but believe, that if similar meetings 
were frequently held by the Unitarians in this country, 
as they are held by our brethren in England, and con- 
ducted with a due regard to the paramount interests of 
christian piety and charity, much good might be effected. 
They might be made the means of exciting and enlarging 
a spirit of sympathy and cooperation among the advocates 
of a ' like precious faith ;' of diffusing more widely a 
just knowledge of our sentiments ; of increasing an at- 
tention to the public ordinances and private duties of 
Christianity ; and of giving to our denomination such a 
character for deep, earnest and practical piety, as would 
effectually secure us against the charge, so often laid at 
our door, of believing and inculcating a system tending 
to promote licentiousness and infidelity. More than this, 
sir ; they would not only enable us most effectually 
to counteract the assertions of our adversaries, but they 
Would be one of the most efficient means of improving 
ourselves. I therefore repeat the hope expressed by your 
Secretary, that the experiment may be repeated in other 
places, and that such meetings will ere long be held in 
every part of our country. 
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Sir, the preseiit is a period of deep interest to Unitari- 
ans. The religious state of the community is such that 
every true Christian, every true lover of his country, must 
feel alive to the necessity of more zealous and well direct- 
ed efforts for the defence of our religious institutions, for 
the increase of pure morals, and for the diffusion of 
sound and rational views of truth and duty. We see, 
on the one hand, the miserable effects of a misguided 
zeal, spreading far and wide through our country ; dis- 
organizing our parishes ; breaking in upon the order, 
harmony, and peace of families and neighborhoods, and 
scattering the seeds of jealousy, dissension and hatred, 
under the pretence of a pious regard for the welfare of 
souls, and for the interests of Christ's kingdom upon 
earth. On the other hand, we see, too plainly see, an 
increasing tendency to an entire disregard of all religious 
principle and duty — to infidelity and licentiousness ; and 
this too, I regret to say it, even among some who declare 
themselves friends to Liberal Christianity ; but who, under 
this cloak, may be aiming a more effectual blow at Chris- 
tianity itsel£ Although this latter evil may, in' a great 
measure, be the result of the former, and of the extraor- 
dinary means, which have been adopted to produce and 
keep alive in the public mind, a most unnatural excite- 
iMent, still I trust there are none who hear me, who do 
not most heartily deprecate this evil ; who are not most 
anxious to check it in its bud ; and who will not exert 
themselves to the utmost to root out from among us, all 
who are seeking shelter under our name for such unholy 
purposes. 

What ! shall it be said, sir, that Unitarians are the most 
lukewarm and indifferent professors of Christianity ; the 
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most negligent of christian duties ; the smallest contri- 
butors to christian charities ; and that we are voluntarily 
cherishing among us a band of unprincipled men, ene- 
mies to our own cause and the cause of Christianity ? 
This is said, sir ; it is repeated daily in places, where we 
can have no possible means of counteracting its influence, 
but by sending forth a brighter and purer light from our 
own citadel at home ; a light which shall penetrate the 
dark places of slander, and reach the high places of big- 
otry, and expose to view the falsehood and corruption 
therein cherished. Yes, sir, such things are said of us, 
and such things are believed, too. Does it not then be- 
come us to take care, that they should be no longer said ; 
or if said, that they should be no longer believed ? 

If there be any love for the faith we have embraced, 
and which we regard as the pure knowledge of Christ ; 
if there be any desire to perpetuate and extend that faith * 
any desire to promote purity of public morals, and to 
preserve the peace and comfort of private and domestic 
life ; any desire to rescue our own and our children's 
souls from the danger of religious thraldom, and the more 
appalling miseries of reckless infidelity, then let us do 
our part to prevent the repetition of such vile and calum- 
nious charges, by doing nyhat we may, to foster a spirit of 
religious sympathy and of pious zeal for the truths and 
duties of Christianity, among all the believers in a ra- 
tional and scriptural faith. And thus, in the possible 
event of the final prevalence of those opinions and senti- 
ments, whose authority .we cannot acknowledge to be 
just, and whose tendencies we are persuaded must be 
prejudicial to truth and virtue, or of the spread of infidel- 
ity and corruption, disorder and misery in the land ; we 
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shall at least h&ve the satisfaction of reflecting that we 
have conscientiously endeavored to do our part to avert 
these evils, and we may hope that the free-will offefings 
we have thus presented on the altar of truth and virtue 
will be accepted by God. 

I believe, sir, that if there be one act of our lives, which 
will shed glory on the aged head, or form a beautiful 
memorial of departed youth, or support us in ihe trying 
hour of death; or be regarded by angels wii joy, by 
God with approbation ; it is that, in which we ehall most 
entirely sacrifice our worldly ease, and worldly riches, 
and worldly pleasures, and worldly honors, to the great 
interests of truth and duty, of eternity and heaven. 
Let us make this sacrifice, and prefer to secure to our- 
selves the character of sincere, ardent, faithful Christians, 
before the most honorable distinctions of all earthly do- 
minion. 

Mr Justice Story began by observing that he did not 
rise at so late an hour to make any formal address. If 
more time had been left he should have been glad to 
dwell a little upon some other topics not yet discussed. 
But it is useless to express regrets, or afler such interesting 
discussions as those of this evening, to lament that more 
hours could not be devoted to such public duties. [ rise, 
therefore, said he, merely to say a few words by way of 
apology for not making a speech. The topics, indeed, 
which rush upon the mind in considering the great objects 
of this Association are so various, that the difficulty lies 
rather in the selection and choice of them, than in illus- 
trating or enforcing them. I may not even attempt to 
press a single one at present ; but merely to suggest hints 
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to those aboat me, — hints, which in their fertile minds 
will germinate and ripen into mature reflection and solid 
good, — hints, which may at least awaken some of us 
to a more deliberate examination of our own duties, and 
admonish us of our own dangers. 

Let lis glance at our own peculiar situation at this very* 
moment. It is now two hundred years since our ances- 
tors came to this ?ery spot to secure to themselves and 
their posterity the blessings of religious worship and 
liberty, that is, of what in the sincerity of their hearts they 
believed to be such. For this purpose they provided for 
the public worship of God and for the maintenance of 
parish ministers by a compulsive taxation. That system 
has, in substance, continued down to our day, subject to 
such alterations only, as, while the support of public wor- 
ship, and of a pious and learned ministry should be effec- 
tually provided for, should leave at the same time a fair 
scope to the entire freedom of religious opinion. Under 
this system New-England has grown up and flourished ; 
has acquired a solid moral and religious character ;• and 
has sustained institutions of a healthy, substantial struc- 
ture, which we have proudly hoped might be perpetuated 
to our latest posterity. And yet we are now called upon 
by a Constitutional Amendment to uproot all this goodly 
system, and to introduce among ourselves the experiment, 
how far religion can be safely lefl to take care of itself. 
I do not say, that this step ought not to be taken ; or that 
it cannot be safely taken. That would require a large 
survey of many important topics, which are incapable of 
being brought under examination at this late hour. But 
I do say, that the subject, momentous as it confessedly is, 
has not attracted, and does not attract, any attention pro- 
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port! on ate to its vast reach and consequences. We 
dream over it, as though it were an every day affair, to be 
taken up and dismissed at pleasure. Is not this very in- 
difference a matter of ju^t alarm ? 

I would upon this point suggest one other hint. It is, 
that no nation on earth has such strong reasons for fenc- 
ing itself round on every side with the great principles 
of morals and religion, as America. I do not here speak 
of the future and immortal results, those wliich belong 
to all beings, and to our eternal welfare, which of them- 
selves are sufficiently exciting to demand all our vigi- 
lance. But I speak of much more narrow results ; those 
which belong to the little span of this life, to human 
liberty, to our political prosperity, to our grandeur and 
our perpetuity as a Republic. I have said, that no nation 
on earth has so great need of the deep-felt restraints and 
influences of religion, as America. And why? it may 
be asked. I answer, because we have thrown off all 
the guards which have been industriously planted in other 
countries to sustain and protect their institutions, good 
or evil. We have no hereditary peerage, no established 
church, no standing army, no royal prerogative, no 
influence of patronage, no fixed ranks and castes in 
society, which cannot be overleaped, and therefore pro- 
tect what is weak in the system, and cover up what is 
imperfect. Our system of government is formed upon a 
perfect equality of rights and powers, upon a freedom 
to think and act, to elect and to be elected, running 
through every order of society. Everything here is sub- 
jected to public opinion. The will of the people makes 
and unmakes constitutions, and builds up or tears down 
whatever it deems fit, and appropriate for the common 
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good. And legislation is almost, in a practical sense, 
unlimited as to its power over our institutions, civil or re- 
ligious, either to afford aid, or to withdraw aid; to modify, 
or change, or annihilate the existing system. What then 
can preserve us from mischievous innovations, from the 
restlessness of corrupt ambition, and the overthrow of our 
best institutions, but a sound, healthy, and enlightened 
state of moral and religious feeling, as well as opinion ? 
To be safe, we must be sure that there lies at the bottom 
of our social organization a deep sense of religious obli- 
gation to God, as well as to man. It is our last, it is our 
only barrier against oppression, on one side, and anarchy 
on the other. But I forbear. I may only touch this 
subject. 

I would add, that the times, too, admonish us of pecu- 
liar dangers and startling difficulties. It has been said 
with great truth and force, so as already to t^ave become 
a proverb, that * the schoolmaster is abroad.' He is so. 
But there walks by his side, and accompanies every step, 
a giant of power of another sort,^^ whose growth is cherished 
by the very nature of free inquiry. The skeptic also, is 
abroad, and he follows in a close and unrelenting vigilance 
upon the heels of the schoolmaster. Religion is now to 
be defended anew, and upon new as well as old grounds, 
to meet new objections, and to resist new theories . Let 
no man be deceived, or be lulled into security on such 
subjects. The press is, and may be resorted to, (o per- 
plex, and fill with doubts and anxieties, as well as ■ to 
I enlighten and cheer the minds of the young and the 
credulous. 

This leads me to another remark, and that is, that 
it becomes a peculiar duty of Unitarians to interest them- 
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selves on subjects of this nature. It is from them, if from 
any class of religious persons, must come the efficient 
means of resisting infidelity. They are content to trust 
religion to the investigation and decision of human wis- 
dom. They believe that Christianity can be sustained 
and vindicated by an appeal to the understanding as well 
as the heart of man. They do not resist the trial of it 
by human tests. They invite examination and inquiry ; 
and they believe that they can triumphantly answer all 
objections. They do not feel at liberty to denounce and 
reproach ; but they hope to convince. They, of all men, 
therefore, seem called upon in the spirit of candor to 
meet objections, and in the consciousness of truth to 
court investigation. If ever skepticism is to be silenced, 
it will be by Unitarians ; because they are content to meet 
it upon the free and open ground of solid reasoning, and 
with a frankness that disdains concealment, and solicits 
questioning. It is the just boast of Unitarians, that they 
do not in form merely, but in fact, respect the right of 
private judgment. They follow out, or at least they en- 
deavor to follow out, the true spirit (how little has it been 
followed out!) of Protestantism. It has been said with 
equal truth and spirit, that when Luther resisted the papal 
authority, he unconsciously aimed a fatal blow at all 
merely human authority, and led the way, without in- 
tending it, to the absolute right of free inquiry and the 
supremacy of individual judgment. Let it be the true 
honor of Unitarianism, that in this respect it becomes, 
what Protestantism seeks to be, but what it has never yet 
completely been, the guardian and protector of private 
judgment. Protestantism has hitherto done much for 
the church and the particular sect; but it has not 
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hitherto done -much for the individual, as contra-distin- 
guished from the church or the sect. 

Another remark, which I would fain press upon my 
brethren of the laity, is, that the exigencies of the 
times call upon them in an especial manner to consider 
the claims of Religion, as the basis of our dearest rights 
and privileges. It is no peculiar trust or duty of the 
clergy. It belongs to the laity in common with them. 
Nay, so far as skepticism is concerned, the duty presses 
more strongly upon them ; for they must daily be called 
to resist its attacks by all the reasoning which belongs to 
the common transactions of human life ; and they cannot 
but meet at every turn with new proofs of a growing pro- 
pensity to push forward ingenious doubts and plausible 
objections, which can be answered best by appeals ta that 
common sense, which rules and directs the business of 
human life. Besides ; who, more than themselves, have 
a deep stake in all the great interests of human society, 
and the institutions which adorn, and cherish, and sustain 
the moral foundations on which it rests? Let me tell 
them, that it will be in vain for them to bestow their 
wealth in splendid missions abroad, if they do not also 
give an equal impulse to missions at home ; missions to 
renew the fainting hearts, and the bewildered under- 
standings of men eager for truth, but withering under 
doubts that they cannot answer, or doctrines from which 
they cannot but revolt, or bigotry which they abhor, or 
fanaticism which at once alarms them, and deadens in 
their souls the genuine enthusiasm of virtue. 

I appeal, then, to laymen, to Unitarian laymen, to aid 
in the spread of a wholesome spirit of inquiry, and of a 
solid, rational religion, which shall bring within the fold 
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of Christianity many an erring mind, that cannot sym- 
pathize with dogmas, which it cannot understand, and 
which is thus led to indifference, nay, to a fatal insensi- 
bility to the moral influences of society. 

Judge Story proceeded to other , remarks and hints of 
a similar nature, and concluded, by. apologizing for the 
time he had occupied, and his consciousness, that what 
he had said was but an apology for a speech. 

In consequence of the interest manifested by the audi- 
ence in the exercises of the evening, and the impression 
that several other gentlemen were prepared to address the 
meeting, Rev. E. S. Gannett of Boston moved an ad- 
journment to the same place, at seven o'clock on Thursday 
evening, and the meeting was accordingly adjourned. 

At five o'clock on Thursday evening a meeting of the 
Association for business, was held in the Berry-street 
Vestry. After a full discussion of the expediency of 
adopting measures for the appointment of a General Agent, 
it was voted to proceed immediately to the choice, and 
ou counting the votes. Rev. Ezra S. Gannett was found 
to be unanimously elected. 

The meeting was opened in the church, at seven o'clock. 
Prayers were offered by Rev. Dr Kendall, of Plymouth. 

A'fter the reading of parts of the Domestic Secretary's 
Report offered on Tuesday evening, the meeting was ad- 
dressed by Rev. E. S. Gannett. He had received 
pleasure, he said, in' hearing the parts of the Report, just 
read. He heartily concurred in the sentimepts there ex- 
pressed. The time had come, he believed, when 
Unitarian Christians should more distinctly show that 
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their doctrines are according to godliness, that they are 
founded on a rock, that they are from God, and lead to 
God hy promoting purity of character, spirituality of 
mind, in a word, the life of God in our souls. 

The Unitarian Association has been called sectarian ; 
and in a certain sense it may be true ; inasmuch as it 
supports some decided and definite principles. But in 
the bad sense of the word it is not true. It has never 
been exclusive or bigoted. In its principles of operation 
it is as broad as truth, and it hopes that its influence will 
be as deep and as high as truth. Its great purpose is to 
make men Christians, to make them holy men. 

Aut the institution is said to have been sectarian in its 
measures. If this be true in any degree, it was owing to 
tlie necessity of its circumstances. The very name of 
Unitarianism, at the establishment of the institution, was 
a terror and a reproach. But circumstances have changed, 
and are changing. He trusted the time would come, and 
that it was not distant, when it would be a term of honor 
and glory. 

The tracts of the Association were, at first, necessarily 
doctrinal ; or, if you will so denominate them, they were 
sectarian ; and to a certain extent they must, for a time, 
so continue. But may we not hope that they may pre- 
sently become purely christian ? It had been well said 
by one who preceded him that we seek to extend Unitari- 
anism not as Unitarianism, but as Christianity. Yes, our 
grand object is to support the cause of christian love, truth 
and holiness. 

Why did we unite in the formation of the Unitarian 
Association ? We might have said, in reference to the 
call for benevolent efibrts, — *We cannot unite with 
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those who diesemiaate error. We know indeed that some 
of our brethren are suffering the unhappy consequences 
of erroneous religious teaching. We are sensible of their 
unpleasant condition. We sincerely, pity them, but can- 
not help them.' Such is the inactivity in which we 
might have indulged, in regard to the moral condition 
and wants of our brethren. But no ! we could not, as 
honest and good men, do thus. We were bound to unite 
in the formation of this Association ; to unite for the de- 
fence and diffusion of what we deem the truth ; the prin- 
ciples most promotive of practical Christianity. And we 
find in this great object a bond of duty. And what are 
these principles ? What is Unitarian Ohristianity 1 

It is a religion of truth ; a religion which teaches the 
existence of one Infinite Spirit, and the revelation of his 
will by Jesus Christ his Son, who has sealed the truth of 
his mission and teaching by his blood, and calls us to ho- 
liness and God by his pure and sublime precepts and 
doctrines and his perfect example^ Does any one think 
that a man may be a Unitarian Christian, because he 
merely admits our doctrines, while, after the ordinary 
course of the world, he goes on through life neglecting 
the discipline of his character and affections, and indiffer- 
ent to the moral condition and wants of his fellow-beings ? 
No ! I know no such U.nitarian Christianity. It is the 
true and great purpose and tendency of our faith to fill us 
with love to God and man, and an active zeal for truth 
and duty. We are to feel, and to be continually influ- 
enced by the solemn and inspiring truth that we are the 
children of God, placed here for the discharge of impor- 
tant duties to God, to ourselves and mankind, in prepara- 
tion for a future endless existence. This is Unitarian 
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CfariBtianity. This is the state of mind and these are the 
feelings and purposes which will be cherished by the true 
Unitarian Christian. If we will but feel and manifest the 
full power of our principles, Unitarian Christianity may 
go on triumphing over all «rror, delusion and sin, till it 
reaches the utmost extremity of, the country, and becomes 
the glory of our land. 

Rev. George Ripley, of Boston, introduced his remarks 
by referring to the passages in the Report which were 
read at the opening of the meeting. It gave him pleasure 
to hear them again ; he should have been glad, had time 
permitted, to have heard the whole. Its important facts • 
would have been listened to with interest. They would 
have encouraged and strengthened our hearts. They 
would have shown that the friends of Unitarian Christian- 
ity were alive to their highest interests and duties. And 
it is indeed so. They have given and are daily giving 
evidence that they are ready to go forth to the warfare in 
defence of truth ; a christian warfare ; a warfare in 
favor of practical Christianity, of piety and godliness. 
And this is the great purpose of the Association. He 
would not lift a finger in this cause, if he thought it a 
merely sectarian institution. It is not sectarian. It has 
indeed its doctrinal tracts ; but it has also its practical 
tracts, and books, which have been extensively circulated 
and eagerly sought and read. He would refer particularly 
to one book, of which this was strikingly true — the recent 
work * On the Formation of the Christian Character ;' — 
a work which had been acknowledged even by those who 
differ from us in sentiment, to possess great merits, as 
holding a high rank among publications designed to pro- 
mote practical Christianity. 
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be borne. Bat it was not in human nature not to feel, 
and feel deeply, when we found the unhallowed spirit of 
sectarianism entering into and disturbing the peace of 
home — alienating from one another the members of the 
same family — and even at the bedside of the sick and 
the dying, or in the midst of bereaved and mourning 
friends, watching every movement, and scrutinizing the 
prayers which were offered for the departing soul or 
afflicted survivors, to find the evidence of dangerous or 
ruinous heresy. God forbid, however, that we should 
meet this in a similar temper. It was not our indignation 
which was called for ; but our jf^ity. And it should be 
esteemed by all of us as our bounden duty to show in such 
scenes, yes, to show everywhere, by our conversation, by 
our lives, that our fsuth was not a thing of the lips but 
«of the heart ; that we valued it for its operation upon hu- 
man character, its tendency to advance and secure human 
happiness, by placihgit upon the only inHBoveable basis, a 
holy and christian life. 

Mr F. proceeded to urge upon the audience, especially 
upon his brethren from abroad, the value and importance 
to the cause which we advocate, of public meetings at 
which might be discussed the great principles ^f our 
eommon faith. These awakened a spirit of inquiry, and 
what was a very great advantage, introduced laymen to a 
part of the direct labor of inculcating and enforcing the 
truth as it is in Jesus. This was a great gain. Men 
were too apt to take words from the mouths of clergymen, 
on these subjects, to be words of course. But when lay* 
men were roused by a sense of duty to the work, their 
words told with tenfold power. Mr F. could bear witness 
of the good effects of such meetings, by his own observar 
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tion and experience in the city where he resided ; and 
he could not but hope that they would become more 
common in various parts of our country, with the design 
not simply of defending Unitarian vie\i s of Scripture doc- 
trine, but of inspiring and enforcing a deeper sense of 
christian duty, and a more earnest and untiring devoted- 
ness to the grand, practical results of christian truth. 

Rev. Samuel J. May, of Brooklyn, Conn, commenced 
with the remark that he had never felt more deeply im- 
pressed than now with the importance of our relation, as 
a body of Christians, to the community around us. He 
felt cheered and animated by what he had seen and 
heard. 

In regard to the charge of our having taken the ground 
of a sect or party, if it is in any sense true, it is because 
we have been compelled to take this ground. We have 
united, not for the purpose of swelling the power and in- 
fluence of a party, but for the defence and promotion of 
what we deem the principles of gospel truth, and pure 
Christianity. Let us give practical evidence that it is 
really so. There are some who think we cannot do too 
much against Orthodoxy. He had no sympathy with 
such a sentiment. He disliked it. There are many 
respects in which such opposition would abridge a good 
influence. He saw many things to approve in his Ortho- 
dox brethren and he rejoiced in them. It was his eari^sst 
desire that there should more and more prevail among 
Unitarian Christians a serious and deep sense of the re- 
sponsibility of our condition, — of the obligations of per- 
sonal holiness, as well as of activity in disseminating 
christian truth. He rejoiced in the daily evidence we 
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have of the increasing prevalence and practical operation 
of these views of duty. Let them prevail. They are the 
true fruits of the plain and simple principles of the gospel 
which we have embraced, and cannot fail iu due time to 
conquer opposition to our views, and to compel assent to 
them as true Christianity. 

Rev. T. R. Sullivan, of Keene, N. H. desired to call 
the attention of the meeting to the condition of those of 
our brethren at a distance, who though not near us are of 
us, and take a deep interest in our proceedings and earn- 
estly look to us for encouragement and sympathy. Their 
wants are deeper than we can know or feel. They are 
in a condition of trial and temptation. Removed as many 
are from those with whom they can have religious sympa- 
thy, and surrounded perhaps by those who are opposed to 
' Christianity and to all religion^ from having mistaken its 
true character by knowing it only in its corrupt forms, — 
they have much to struggle with, and are in pressing need 
of our sympathy, encouragement and support. 

The late religious excitements have been referred to, 
and their unhappy tendency lamented. Their undoubted 
influence had been, in many places, to drive off intelligent 
men from Christianity. Infidelity springs up boldly, and 
ensnares and deludes many, who under rational religious 
instruction would become ornaments and able defenders 
of the christian faith. These circumstances call loudly 
for our help, to redeem these who are thus tried and tempt- 
ed from their perilous and evil condition. Mr S. desired 
to raise his voice and excite a proper sympathy in behalf 
of such, as well as of those of our distant brethren who are 
tried and pained not less by their privation of religious 
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privileges, than by the preyalenoe of religious iadifference^ 
and infidel principles around them. They want an out« 
stretched hand of sympathy. They wait for it now. 
They walk but weakly and tremblingly. Let us strengthen 
their tottering steps. 

Alden Bradford, Esq. of New Bedford, followed Mr 
Sullivan. Though he had not been hitherto actively en- 
gaged in promoting the inf^rests of the Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, he had not been indifferent to its objects. He 
had read its Annual Reports, and he approved its mea- 
sures, and had sympathy with its friends. He was a 
Unitarian, in the simple and legitimate sense of the word. 
And he felt that it was an honorable and glorious com- 
pany of believers, with whom he was associated. He 
could show from Ecclesiastical History, that Unitarianism 
is an ancient doctrine^ that it is not, as has been said, a. 
modern invention of the young men of the present day. 
He could testify, that when a student at Cambridge forty- 
five years ago, there was but one person among the offi- 
cers and theological students, who was not a Unitarian ; 
and among the believers of this doctrine at that time, he 
would name the venerable Professor Wigglesworth. Nor 
was their faith singular. Many clergymen in various 
parts of the commonwealth embraced it. Of fifteen 
clergymen in the Old Colony, ten were Unitarians. It 
was so also in other counties, to a considerable extent, 
particularly in Essex. o . 

But Unitarians have been an abused sect. It is even 
pronounced ex cathedra j that we have discarded the Bible; 
* that we build not on the Bible.' He would not oall 
0ttch a representation by the name to which it is justly 
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entitled. He would onljsay, it was a mistake. He 
awld Bol view such misrepresentatioBs in aDj other light, 
than as decidedly unchristian. He hoped that the young 
and active, who were engaged in promoting the important 
and benevolent purposes of this institution, would go oo 
with zeal and courage, and have the happiness to see 
their best wishes fulfilled in the wide increasing spread of 
pure christian knowledge, and practical religion. 

Rev. Artemas. B. Muzzey, of Framingham, said he 
had derived pleasure from the kind, serious tone of the re- 
marks, of those who had preceded him. He desired to en- 
courage a spirit of kindness, not only toward those who 
differ from us, but those even who treat us with obloquy. 
A clergyman is supported in the labors and trials of his 
calling, not by his belief that the opposition he meets 
comes from bad motives, but by the consciousness of do- 
ing bis own duty faithfully, of holding himself the truth, 
and cherishing a kind spirit towards all mankind. If 
such a spirit were more universally cherished, and a more 
free intercourse encouraged by christian brethren of dif- 
ferent names, mutual benefit would be received. He 
believed that Unitarians had lo3t something to the cause 
they value, by refraining from some good measures, be- 
cause they had been previously adopted by other denom- 
inations. If it be true that we have at any tim^ betray- 
ed this weakness, let us do it no longer. Let us show by 
our kind aiiJ christian spirit that we are the lovers of 
all men ; and by our candor, that we are the lovers of all 
truth ; and that in all our efforts in behalf of Unitari%B 
Christianity, our most earnest desire and solemn purpoet 
it to promote the highest practical efficacy of the gospel. 
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Rev. CflARLBs RurooKSy. of Hingham, addressed tbfr 
raeetittg briefly, on the< benefits which would result to the 
caufle of Liberal Christianity from a greater attention to; 
biblical learning. It was important that greater meaas; 
be provided for the encouragement of thorough scholar- 
ship, with a view to a more accurate and perfect transkb* 
tion of the Scriptures. 

Rev. Jonathan Farb, of Gardner, followed Mr 
Brooks. We profess, said he, to hold the true christiait 
faithy the faith of the . three 'first centuries. Let me in- 
quire, if we have the spirit of the believers of those times. 
Have we their strength of faith, and religious courage? 
He bad been pleased with the promptness and zeal man- 
ifested by a Roman Catholic with whom he lately chanced 
to travel, in defending his faith when referred to in 
conversation. He desired to see all who profess the Uni^ 
tarian faith, manifesting a similar readiness to vindicate 
the truth and the scriptural and saving character of their 
principles. Let Unitarians, wherever they go and hear 
their faith assailed and misrepresented, avow themselves 
Unitarians, — Unitarian Christians. And let them prove- 
the correctness of their faith, not merely by words; but 
by exhibiting in their lives its fruits of piety and hoQr 
living. 

Mr F. alluded to the lamentable progress of infidelity 
in our land. How shall we treat this unfortunate class 
of our fellow-citizens ? Shall we come down Upon them 
with harshness and crimination ? Or shall we treat ttfem 
with christian kindness and forbearance? He hoped 
none were in doubt what was our duty in this respect* 
Let us spei^ to their feelings. Letan^sbowby thegeo* 
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tlenesfl tod kandnesa of our demeanor towards them, as 
well aa by the power of our arguments, that Christianity 
has a vital efficacy, a humanizing and elevating influence 
on the characters and tempers of those who truly receive 
it, and we shall thus win their attention to its evidences. 
Mr F. spoke of the want of books adapted to the minds 
of the doubting and disbelieving. He hoped this want 
might be soon supplied. In conclusion, he desired de- 
voutly to thank God that he lived in a land where he 
could freely and without fear avow his belief in Unitarian 
Christianity. ^ 

Rev. Charles C. Sew all, of Dan vers, expressed the 
satisfaction he felt in having witnessed the animation, the 
zeal, and the truly christian spirit which had characterized 
the meetings of Tuesday and this evening, and his gratitude 
to God for the opportunity of joining with his brethren 
in expressions of mutual sympathy and encouragement in 
their christian labors. The consideration, that of those 
present some before another Anniversary will have passed 
to their final account, should stimulate all to diligence in 
the faithful discharge of duty, by laboring to extend more 
widely the knowledge and practical influence of the pure 
gospel of Christ.* 

The motion for the acceptance of the Reports was 
then puty and passed unanimously ; and after prayer by 
Rev. Dr Bancroft, the Association 

Adjourned, sine die, 

* In justice to the eentlemen who spoke at the second meetinp; 
it should he ohMnreo, that the above report of their remarks S 
nothing but a very brief abstract, vaA has OQt been submitted \a 
their reyision. 
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Communications respecting the payment of subscriptioiis or do- 
nations may be made to the Treaa^re^, Kilby Street, Boston. Ne* 
gotiations for tracts should be conducted with the General Agents, 
Messrs Grat & Bowev, 141 Washington Street, Boston. All other 
domestic correspondence may be held with the Domestic Secreteryc 

TOL. V. —NO. LZI. ?• 



APPENDIX 



CONSTITUTION 

or THX 

AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 



1. The name of this Association shall be The Americiit 
Unitarian Association. 

2. The objects of this Association shall be to diffuse the 
knowledge and promote the interests of pure Christianity 
throughout our country. 

3. Unitarian Christians throughout the United States shall 
be invited to unite and cooperate with this Association. 

4. An annual subscription of one dollar shall constitute a 
person a member so long as such subscription shall be paid, 
and a subscription of $30 shall constitute a person a member 
for life. 

5. The officers shall be a President, fifteen Vice Pres- 
idents, a Secretary for foreign correspondence who shall be 
styled the Foreign Secretary, a Secretary for correspondence 
within the United States and for keeping the records of the 
Association who shall be called the Domsstic Secretary, a 
Treasurer, and three Directors. 

6. The Directors, Secretaries, and Treasurer, shall consti- 
tute the Executive Committee, who shaU meet once in each 
month, and shall have the direction of the funds and opera- 
lions of the Association. 
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7. An annual meeting shall be held at such time and plaeei 
as the Executive Committee ahall deem ddvisable, of which 
dne notice ahall be given, and at which officera shall be cho- 
sen, reports be made, and anj other business be transacted, 
vhich may come before the Association. 

8. The Executive Committee shall have power to fill any 
vacancies which may occur among the eficers between any 
Xmo annua] meetings. 

9. Any amendments of this Constitution shall be proposed 
at one annual meeting, and may be accepted at the next an- 
niversary, if two thirds of the members present be in fkvor 
of such amendments. 



AMERICAN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 



The Executive Committee of the American Unitarian Asso-* 
elation ask the attention of Liberal Christians to the claims of 
the Association. The objects contemplated by it are the diffu- 
sion and establishment of christian truth by fair and just means. 
At the period of its formation in 1825, the time seemed to 
have arrived, when the friends of Unitarian Christianity in 
this country, should adopt systematic measures in defence of 
their views of the Gospel. Religious sects about them were 
organized into societies, whose avowed purpose «wa8 the pro« 
pagation of their peculiar tenets. It had been alleged against 
Unitarians, with no little inconsistency, that, while they em- 
ployed unworthy arts to gain adherents, they were so indif- 
ferent to the truth which they professed to hold, as to make no 
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efBort for its extension. It was also seen, that much labor 
was misspent, because it was insulated ; that many who wer« 
&r from a belief in the doctrine of the Trinity, remained in- 
active from the want of encouragement and sympathy ; anil 
that the whole C9mmunity were deplorably ignorant of the 
grounds on which .the simple faith of Unitarian Christianity 
was supported. The circumstances of the times seemed 
therefore, to demand ^ a concentration of labors, by which 
interest would be awakened, confidence inspired, and efficien- 
cy produced.' In this project there was nothing to which the 
term sectarian could be in a bad sense applied. An activity 
and an energy hitherto unknown were pervading tlie chris- 
tian world. Should we alone be idle and listless ? Our hearts 
embraced the truth of Jesus with no less ardor than our 
brethren. Should we by our sluggishness give occasion to 
others to speak contemptuously of that which we. most val- 
ued ? It could not be. We were called upon by every prin- 
ciple of duty to ourselves and to our religion, to appear as its 
advocates. We were accountable for the progress of pure 
Christianity. God, in the operations of his moral govern- 
ment, acts through human agents, and by leading us in his 
Providence to those views of Christian doctrine, which we 
conceive to be genuine, he had imposed upon us a responsible- 
ness which we could not cast ofiT. Frankness and decision 
were as plainly commanded by our situation, as inquiry and 
liberality. What methods would most probably enable us to 
discharge our duty ? We might join our exertions to those of 
other believers, and throw our contributions into their trea- 
suries. But our labor and money would then be given to up- 
hold those opinions which we regard as opposed to the sim- 
plicity of the Gospel, and prejudicial to the moral character 
of man. We must act by ourselves, and the experience of 
other portions of the christian church had taught us that asso- 
ciation, though liable to abuse, was a means of strength and 
usefnlness. ' 
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The American Unitarian Associatiion was formed, 
Imre said, in the single hope, that hy its agency the trntfr 
night be diffused and established. The circulation of reli- 
gions knowledge, and cordiality among the friends of Liberal 
Christianity, are the instruments by which these eflbcts will 
be produced. Instruction is the great engine of improvement. 
Men read and listen, and if we would bring them to cherish 
our sentiments, we -must afford them an opportunity of under- 
standing those sentiments, and the arguments which prove 
their correctness. The publication of tracts is therefore one 
of the chief subjects of attention with the Directors of 
the Association. Their tracts will contain candid and dispas- 
sionate discussions of religious opinions ; their character will 
be Unitarian and anti-Calvinistic ; but it is hoped that they 
-will present nothing that shall offend the impartial and seri- 
ous inquirer. The want of tracts presenting the scriptural 
views of practical religion, such views as harmonize with the 
paternal government of God, and are suited to strengthen the 
religious principle, and to give it a constant influence, is felt 
to be very great, — this want will, as far as possible, be sup- 
plied. The support of preachers in (iestitute sections of our 
country, is another important object ; the degree to which 
it may be carried must depend upon the funds at the disposal 
of the Association. That a greater spirit of union and cor- 
diality may be awakened among Unitarians, a correspondence 
has commenced with gentlemen in different States. The an- 
nual meeting has been found to render essential benefit, by 
collecting members from distant places, who confer together, 
and by their presence, sympathy and mutual counsels, animate 
and strengthen one another. Such an assembly offers the best 
possible opportunity of devising means for any object, con- 
nected with the general purposes of the Association. 

From this explanation it will be seen, that cooperation it 
essential to success. The Directors have been gratifi)ed by 
the approbation expressed. The sums, which have been re- 
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^-eeired for the Treasury, have surpassed expectation ; for little 
has yet been done towards securing an annual receipt equal to 
the probable expenditure. We look to the voluntary exer- 
tions of the friends of truth. The Directors can do compara- 
tively nothing in obtaining subscriptions ; these must bo 
offered and solicited by others. ' It is important that simplici- 
ty should, as far as possible, be introduced into the concerns 
of the Association. If subscribers in each town or parish 
will form themselves into Auxiliary Associations, and choose a 
treasurer, or if agents will collt;ct and transmit subscriptions, 
they will relieve the Executive Committee from much anxiety. 
The subscription of each member will be considered as com- 
mencing with the beginning of the year in which it is paid. 
The necessity of this rvAe is obvious. Wherever auxiliary 
societies are formed, it is important that the terms should be 
the same as those of the general Association. Contributions 
will be acceptable from those who do not wish to enrol them- 
selves among the subscribers. Ladies are invited to giv« 
assistance by making their pastors life members. Such aid has 
already been rendered in several instances, and will be acknow- 
ledged in the Christian Register. As the tracts of the Asso- 
ciation are printed in fair type and are sold at the lowest 
possible price, we cannot but hope that many of them will 
be purchased for distribution. In this way, an individual 
may for a small sum obtain the means of doing good, and at 
the same time enable the Association to pursue its labors. 

These details may be thought tedious ; but they are pre^ 
sented as necessary to an effective cooperation. We close 
these remarks in the hope, that they will bring the purposes 
end plans of the Association distinctly before every reader ; 
for we are convinced that a clear understanding of theso 
eloae is necessary to produce approbation and assistance. 
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[The following ibrint of Constitution, have been prepared for Hm 
convenience of Auxiliaries ; either of which may be adopted accord- 
tog to the circumstances or views of each Auxiliary.] 

CONSriTUTION . 

Art. 1. Thib Association shall be styled the 
Association, auxiliary to the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. 

2. It shall be composed of persons who comply with the 
terms of membership of the AmericaLn Unitarian Association, 
that is, of persons who contribute each $30 as a life subscrip- 
tion^ or pay at least $1 annually to that Association. 

d. The business of this auxiliary shall be intrusted to an 
Agent, who shall solicit and collect subscriptions, transmit 
the money received by him to the Treasurer of the General 
Association, receive the tracts furnished by the Executive 
Committee, and distribute them to the members. 



CONSTITUTION. 

Art. 1. This Association shall be styled the Asso- 

ciation auxiliary to the American Unitarian Association. 

2. Its objects shall be, in general, those of the Ameiicaa 
Unitarian Association, viz. * to diffuse the knowledge and pro- 
mote the interests of pure Christianity.' 

3. It shall be composed of persons who comply with the 
terms of membership of the American Unitarian Association,- 
that is, of persons who contribute each $30 as a life subscrip- 
tion, or pay at least $1 annually to that Association. 

4. The officers shall be a President, Secretary, Treasurer, 
and Standing Committee of , which officers shall 
constitute a Board of Directors, who shall have the xnanafe- 
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mentof the concerns of this auxiliary, shall correspond with 
the Executive Committee of the General Association, and 
shall make to them an annual Report. 

5. It shall be the duty of the Standing Committee, to soli- 
cit and collect subscriptions, and to pay them over to the 
Treasurer, who shall transmit the money to the Treasurer of 
the General Association. The President shall preside at fdl 
meetings, and the Secretary record the proceedings. 

6. An annual meeting shall be held for the choice of officers 
and other necessary business, and three other quarterly meet- 
ings for conference on the objects of the Association. 

7. A Depository shall be established by tlie Board of Di- 
rectors, subject to their control, at which any member of this 
Association may purchase tracts at per^cent discount 

The blanks in the fourth article may be filled with any 
number ; a Standing Committee of three or five will however 
he found sufficiently large. At the annual meeting a public 
address may delivered, and if there should be no objections, a 
(BoUection taken, that may be appropriated to the purchase of 
tracts for gratuitous distribution among the poorer families of 
the town, or be paid over to the treasury of the parent Asso^ 
ciation. The seventh article may often, perhaps generally, 
be omitted. According to its purport the Auxiliary acts as an 
iagent, purchasing tracts, — besides those which are received 
fbi the members — at the established discount, and selling 
them at the same or at a greater or a less discount, as may be 
determined by the Directors. 
^ It is desired, that whenever an Auxiliary is established, 
information of the fact, with a list of the officers* names, be 
communicated to the Domestic Secretary, and that the Gene- 
lal Agents be also informed of the number of subscribers, and 
ef the mode by which the tracts may be transmitted ; the ex- 
pense of which, it should be distinctly understood, must be 
bome by the Auxiliary. 

fOlM v.— MO Uf. 8 
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Vote passed by the Executive Committee, September 23» 
ldd6, as Bmended March 18, 1830. 

^Resdvedf That every member of the Association be en- 
titled to one copy of every tract of the first and second series 
published by the Association during the year for which his sub- 
scription is entered*^ 

Vote of the Executive Committee, passed January 4, 1826. 

* Votedf That no society be recognised as auxiliary to this 
Association, the terms of subscription to which are less than 
those required in the Constitution of this Association.' 



CLERGYMEN MEMBERS FOR LIFE. 

The following Clergymen have been made members for 
life of the Amerioan Unitarian Association, by the donation 
of thirty dollars or more, principally from ladies of their 1*0- 
spective societies. 

• 

Alden, Seth, Marlborough. 

Bancroft, Aaron, D. D. Worcester. 

Barrett, Samuel, Boston. 

Bartlett, John, Marblehead, 

Bascom, Ezekiel L. Ashby. 

Brazer, John, Salem. 

Channing, Wm. E. D. D. Boston. 

Colman, Henry, Greenfield. 

Briggs, Charles, Lexington. 

Brooks, Charles, Hinghom. 

Edes, Henry, D. D. Providence, R. L 

Field, Joseph, Weston. 

Flint, James, jBalem. 

FurnesB, Wm. H. PhiladelphoL 
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Gannett, Ezra S. 
Gannett, Thomas B. 
Greenwood, P. W. P. 
Hamilton, Luther, 
Howe, Moses, 
IngersoU, George G. 
Kendall, James, D. D. 
Lamson, Alvan, 
Lincoln, Calvin, 
•Little, Robert, 
Loring, Bailey, 
Nichols, Ichabod, D. D. 
Palfrey, John G. Prof. 
Parker, Nathan, D. D. 
Parkman, Francis, 
Pierpont, John, 
Richardson, Joseph, 
Ripley, George, 
Ripley, Samuel, 
Robinson, Charles, 
Sewall, Charles C. 
Storer,John P. B. 
Stetson, Caleb, 
Sullivan, Thomas R. 
Walker, James, 
Ware, Henry, jr. Prof. 
Ware, William, 
Wells, George W. 
Whitman, Bernard, 
Young, Alexander, 

* Dead. 



Boston. 

Cambridge. 

Boston. 

Taunton. 

Portsmouth, N. H. 

Burlington, Vt 

Plymouth. 

Dedham. 

Fitchburg. . 

Washington, D. C. 

Andover. 

Portland, Me. 

Cambridge. 

Portsmouth, N. H. 

Boston. 

Hingham. 

Boston. 

Waltham. 

Groton. 

Danvers. 

Walpole. 

Medford. 

Keene, N. H. 

Charlestown. 

Cambridge. 

New York. 

Kennebunk, Me. 

Waltham. 

Boston. 
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OTHER MEMBERS FOR LIFE. 



Abbott, Samuel, 
AtbertoOy Charlefl H. 
Bond, George, 
Davis, Charles S. 
Everett, Otis, 
Fisher, Joshua, M. D. 
Fitch, Jeremiah, 
Hedge, Barnabas, 
Lawrence, Amos, 
May, Samuel, 
Otis, Harrison G. 
Peabody, Joseph, 
Peele, Willard, 
Phillips, Stephen C. 
Pickman, Benj. 
Pickman, Dudley L.« 
Preble, Wm. B. 
Rantoul, Robert, 
Rice, Henry, 
Saunders, Elizabeth, 
Story, Joseph, 
Sullivan, William, 
Tuckerman, Gustavus, 
White, Daniel A. 
WiUis, WiUiam, 



Milford. 

Amherst, N. H. 

Boston. 

Portland, Me. 

Boston. 

Beverly. 

Boston. 

Plymouth. 

Boston. 

u 
u 

Salem. 
(( 

tt 

u 
u 

Portland. 

Beverly. 

Boston. 

Salem. 

Cambridge. 

Boston. 

Salem. 
Portland. 
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ASSOCIATIONS AUXILIARY 



TO THE 



AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 



IfAY 29, 1833. 



Tovm. 

Amesbury, 
Andover, North, 
Augusta, Me. 



James Homer. 
James Stevens, 2d. 
Rev. Allen Putman. 



Barre, 
Beverly, 
Billerica, 
Boston, 

Brattle-street Church, A. F. Sumner. 



Charles 'Wadsworth, Esq. 

Wm. Endicott. 

Rev. Nathaniel Whitman. 



New South 
Federal-street 
Second 

Purchase-street 
Twelfth Cong. 
South «« 
Hollis-street 
New North 
Bridgewater, 
Bridge water. East 
Brooklyn, Conn. 

Cambridge, 
Cambridge, Easti 
Gambridgeport, 
Canton, 

TOL. T.— NO. LXI. 



u 



u 



u 



It 
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Rev. A. Young. 
L. H. Marsh. 
I. Kahler. 
H. P. Fairbanka. 
Lewis G. Pray. 
O. Faxon. 
John Emmons. 

Artemas Hale, Esq. 
S. L. Mitchell. 
James B. Whitcomb. 

W. J. Whipple, Esq. 
Ralph Smith. 
N. P. Hunt. 
Rev. Henry F. Idss: 
8» 
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Cincinnati, Ohio^ 

Cobasset, 

Concord, 


Wm. P. Rice, 
Rev. Jacob Flint 
John Stacy. 


Danren^ 

Dedham, 

Dorchester, 3d Pariah, 
Dover, N. H. 
Duxbury, 


A. Trask, Jr. 

Rev. Alvan Lamson. 

" Dr Richmond. 
Samuel C. Stevens. 
Rev. Benjamin Kent. 


Eastport, Me. 


Frederick Hobbs, Esq. 


Fall River, 
Fnuningham^ 


Samuel L. Thaxter. 
Josiah Adams. 


Crroton, 


Amos Bancroft. 


Hardwick, 

Hallowell, 

Harvard, 

Haverhill, 

Hingham, 

First Parish, 

Second and Third do. 


Dr Joseph Stone. 
Glazier & Co. 
Eliakim A. Holman. 
Dr Rufus Longley. 

Hon. Solomon Lincoln. 


Habbardston, 


Rev. Abner D. Jones. 


Keene, N. U. 
Kennebank, Me. 
Kingston, 


George Tilden. 

Rev. George W. WaUi. 


Lancaster, 
Leicester, 
Leominster, 
Ljnn, 


En* Sawyer. 
George Whiting. 
Hon. David WUder. 
Amos Rhoades* 


Marlboro', 


RiT. Seth Aides. 
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Meadville, Penn. 
Milton, 

Newburyport, 
Northboro', 

Pembroke, 
Peterboro', N. H. 
Plymouth, 
Providence, R. I. . 

Bozbury, 1st Parish, 

Balera, Barton Square See. 

Sandwich, 

Scituate, North, 

Springfield, 

Sterling, 

Stow, 

Taunton, 
Templeton, 
Trenton, N. ¥• 

.Uzbridge, 

Walpole^ 

Watertown, 

Westboro', 



H. G. Huidekoper. 
Thomas Snow. 

T. B. & E;L. White. 
Rev. Joseph Allen. 

Antiiony Collamore. 
Rev. Abiel Abbot. 

" DrKendaU. 

" P. A. Farley. 

Wm. Whiting. 

Adrian Low. 
Rev. E. S^ Goodwin. 
« E. Q. Sewall. 
E. Edwards. 
Dr Luther Allen. 
Rev. John L. Sibley. 

George A. Crocker. 
Thomas G. Waite. 
Rev. I. B. Pierce. 

Jonathan Gregory, Esq. 

Rev. J. P. B. Storer. 

" Convers Francis. 
Onslow Peters, Esq. 



TRACTS, 

PRIlfTED FOR TBK 

AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 

FIBBT SERIES. ISmo. 

Pufi. 

Vol. I. Cents. 

No. 1. The Faith once delivered to the Saints. - 4 

No. 2. One Hundred Scriptural Arguments for the Uni- 
tarian Faith. -------2 

No. 3. On Human Depravity. By Edmund Q,. Sewall. 5 
No. 4. Omniscience the Attribute |of the Father only. 

By Joseph Hutton. ----- 5 

No. 5. On Religious Phraseology. - - - - 5 

No. 6. A Letter on the Principles of the Missionary 

Enterprise. By Joseph Tuckerman. - - 5 
No. 7. The Unitarian's Answer. By Orville Dewey. - 6 
No. 8. A Discourse on the Evidences of Revealed Re- 
ligion. By V^ illiam E. Channiug. - - 3 
No. 9. Causes of the Progress of Liberal Christianity in 

New England. 3 

No. 10. Remarks on a Popular Error respecting the 

Lord's Supper. By F. W. P. Greenwood. - 9 
No. 11. Unitarianism Vindicated against the Charge 

of not going far enough. - - - - 4 

Vol. II. 

No. 12. A Dialogue on Providence, Faith, and Prayei. - 4 
No. 19. A Discourse on Being born again. By Mrs Bar- 

bauld. --------S 

Na 14. On Experimental Religion. By Convera Francis. ' 4 
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No. 15. The Doctrine of Pronouns applied to Christ's 

Testimony of Himself. By Noah Worcester. 5 
No. 16, On some Corruptions of Scripture. - - . 5 
No. 17. On Tests of True Religion. - - - . 4 
No. 18. On the Evidence necessary to establish the Doc- 
trine of the Trinity. By Samuel C. Thacher. 3 
No. 19. The Apostle Paul a Unitarian. - - - . 5 
No. 20. On the Doctrine of Two Natures in Jesus 

Christ. By Alvan Lamson. - ... 5 

No. 21. A Dialogue on some of the Causes of Infidelity. - 4 
No. 22. Excuses for the Neglect of the Communion 

considered. ---- ---4 

No. 23. A Dialogue between a Christian and a Deist. - 4 
No. 24. Divine Revelation advocated and illustrated. - 4 
No. 25. The Divine Authority of the Christian Revela- 
tion apknowledged. - - - . - 4 

Vol.. in. 

No. 26. On the Original Text of the New Testament. - 4 
No. 27. The Power of Unitarianism over the Affections. 

By John Brazer. ------ 4 

No. 28. The Doctrine of Religious Experience explain- 
ed and enforced. By Samuel Barrett. - - 4 
No. 29. Unitarian Christianity free from objectionable 

Extremes. By Samuel Gilman. ... 4 

No. 30. On the New Testament conformed to Griesbach^s 

Text. By P. W. P. Greenwood. . - - 4 
No. 31. The Danger of Delay. By William Ware. . 5 
No. 32. The Theology of the Cambridge Divinity School. 

By F. W. P. Greenwood. - - - - 3 

No. 33. On Christian Salvation. By Bernard Whitman. 6 

No. 34. The Divinity of Jesus Christ. - - - - ' 4 
No. 35. The Genius of Christianity. By William H. 

Furness. - - 4 
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No. 36. Evangelical Unitarianisin adapted to the Poor 

and Unlearned. By Alexander Young. - 4 

No. 37. Practical Infidelity briefly considered in refer- 
ence to the Present Times. - - - - 3 

No. 38. Thoughts on Vital Religion. . - - - 3 

Vol. IV. 

No. 39. On the Exclusive System. By James Walker. 5 

No. 40. The Importance and Method of Early Religious 

Education. . By Henry Montgomery. - - C 

No. 41. On Prejudice. By Samuel J. May. - - - 3 

No. 42. The Prospects and Claims of Pure Christianity. 

By John G. Palfrey. 5 

No. 43. The Beneficial Tendency of Unitarianism. By 

Lant Carpenter. ----- 4 

No. 44. An Explanation of the words * By nature Chil- 

drea of Wrath,' found in Ephesians ii. 3. - 3 

No. 45. An Essay for the understanding of St Paul's 

Epistles. By John Locke. - - - 4 

No. 46. On Piety at Home. By Caleb Stetson. - r 2 

No. 47. The Antiquity and Revival of Unitarian Chris- 
tianity. By William Ware. - - - 4 

No. 48. Mr Tuckerman's Seventh Semiannual Report 
of his Service as a Minister at Large in 
Boston. -------5 

No. 49. The Reports of the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation, prepared for the Sixth Anniversary, 
May 24, 1831. ----.. C 

Vol. V. 

No. 50. A Comparison of the Good and the Evil of Re- 
vivals. By E. S. Gannett. - - - 4 

No. 51. An Answer to the Question, Why are you a 

Christian ? By John Clarke. - - ' 5 



/ 
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No. 52. The Scripture Doctrine of Redemption by Christ 

Jesus. By Lant Carpenter. - - - 2 

No. 53. On Change of Heart By Cazneau Palfrey. - 3 

No. 54. Mr Tuckerman's Eighth Semiannual Report. - 6 

No. 55. The Apostle Peter a Unitarian. - - - 4 

No. 56. On Substitutes for Religion. By John Pierpont 4 

No. 57. On Zeal. By Joseph Field. - - - - 3 
No. 58. An Outline ofthe Testimony of Scripture against 

the Trinity. By Henry Ware, Jr. - - 4 
No. 59. What is it to be a Unitarian ? By Edward B. 

Hall. 4 

No. 60. Mr Tuckerman's Ninth Semiannual Report - 6 
No. 61. The Reports of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation presented at the Seventh Anuiversa- - 
ry, May 29th, 1832. - - . - - - « 



SECOND SERIES. 18mo. 

No. 1. Objections to Unitarian Christianity considered. 

By William E. Channing. - - - - J 
No. 2. A Serious and Friendly Address to the Anxious 

Inquirer. -------2 

No. 3. One God and One Mediator. - - - - 2 

No. 4. The Apostles' Creed, as contained in their Public 

Discourses. - - - - - - 1 

No. 5. Two Objections to the right and duty of Free 

Inquiry and Private Judgment answered. By 

Jonathan May hew. ----- i 
No. 6. Suggestions respecting the Formation of Aoz- 

iliaries to the A. U. A. 
No. 7. Fjineral Consolations. By lipomas Emlyn. - 3 
No. 8. A Pastoral Letter, by a Unitarian Minister. - 2 
No. 9. Ejaculatory Prayer, Daily Use of Scripture. By 

Joseph Tuckerman. ----- 2 
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No. 10. Oa Revivals. By Jonathan Farr. - - - 2 
No. 11. Twenty Questions to Trinitarians, with Answers 

from Scripture. By James Kay. ... 2 



Tracts may he ohtained at the prices above stated of the 
General Agents, GRAY & BO WEN, at the Depository, 141, 
Washington-street, Boston. A discount is made whero^a 
large number is purchased. A tract of the first series, con- 
taining on an average twentyfour pages or more, is publish- 
ed on the first of every month ; and a tract of the second se- 
ries occasionally. The tracts of the first series may be had 
in volumes, in half or whole binding, with the title pages and 
indexes. 

Besides the above tracts, the A. U. A. ha^ likewise pub- 
lished five Annual Reports of their own transactions, and four 
Quarterly and six Semiannual Reports of the Minister at 
Large, which may be obtained as above. 
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